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PREFACE. 



Thibe are many sliadj nooks in the arching fo- 
rests^ in which the visitor is inclined to linger, Ij'ing in 
spring among the pale-hued primroses on the emerald 
grass; in summer, on the little CTeensward which 
remains within the wood, while without its bounds 
the hot and fiery sun has burnt up all the verdure ; in 
autunm, on the acorns and the ifreshly-fallen, yet un- 
decayed leaves. Even in winter, when the snow is on 
the ground, there is some pleasure in creeping throu&;h 
the crackling, leafless underwood, and peeping at the 
aspect of the summer-seen place at a cErearier season. 
As in nature, so in books. Even, reader, as I love to 
wander by the river's bubbling margin, admiring its 
even flow, and natural music, watching how, ever and 
anon, some fish leaps at a fleeting, dancing fly, do I 
love to disport myself in the even flow of harmonious 
language. Hoarding how, now and then, thought 
springs at an evanescent, heaven-bom idea from 
above. 

Such books, dear reader, are the books for me, and 
I trust, too, for you. And one of these I now offer to 
you. The prose-poet of Denmark is known enough 
to you to render my speaking with the fiill heart 
that I inight of his many sparkling, and yet peaceful, 
calm and holy thoughts, unnecessary. But you join 
in my admiration of his writings. 

Oft hath he tuned his wild and sportive lyre for the 
wondering ear of childhood, sprinkling his pages witK 
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true reflections, fit fop maturer man. Oft hath he 
sounded forth, over land and sea, — ^yes, over the 
mighty ocean hath his voice been heard, — the chann- 
ing melodies rinring in his thoughts, mixing with 
them a strain of older, sadder, solemner character from 
the ancient times, he is so well acquainted with ; but 
never among his many works has he winged forth his 
notes to better purpose than in his little book, " In 
Sweden." 

This volume contains two works of Hans Christian 
Andersen, the products of his choicest, happiest hours. 
One of them, the first, contains the tale of his own 
life, told in his own spirited words ; the second is the 
lay of his Swedish Tour, with the reflections caused 
by what he witnessed there. The former shows what 
his own thoughts of his own actions were, seen with 
his poet's eye ; the latter tells us the vivid impressions 
that Sweden made upon him. This volume may be 
fairly considered as a history alike of his career and 
his iind. ^ 

Pop the translation of the " Stoet oe my Liee," 
the reader is indebted to Dr. Spillan, A.M., of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; and I nm myself responsible for 
the version of the author's last and best work, " In 
Sweden." 

May the reader listen with the same charmed ear 
OS myself to the sounding lyre of Deifmark^s poet, 
whose strains, like those of the JBolian harp, now 
dash fast and furious, and now are lulled, to let " the 
still small voice " give forth its kindly counsels ! 

Sit by my side, Keader, and listen with me ! 

Kenneth B. H. IMackenzie. 

Marchf 1852. 
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THE STOEY OP MY LIFE. 

My life is a pretty tale, bo. eventful and so happj. 
If when, as a boy, I went out into the world poor and 
destitute, a powerful fairy had met me, and said, 
** Choose thy own career and thy own aim, then will 
I protect and conduct thee, even according to the 
development of thy mind, and according as reason 
requires," my fate could not have been marked out 
more fortunately, more prudently, or better. My 
life's history will say to the world^ what it says to 
me: there is a God replete with love, who orders 
everything for the best. 

My naUve land, Denmark, is a poetic land, full of 
popular sayinffs and old songs, with an even^ul his* 
tory, which is intimately connected with that of 
Sweden and Norway. The Danish islands possess 
splendid beech-woods, com and clover fields ; they look 
like gardens on a grand scale. On one of these ver- 
dant isles, Euhnen, stands my native place, Odensee, so 
called from the heathen god Odin, who, as tradition says^ 
lived here. This place is the capital of the province, 
and lies twenty-two Danish imles from Copenhagen. 

In the year 1805 there lived here, in a small humble 
room, a yoiing married couple, who loved each other 
exceedingly. The ma^; a shoemaker, was scarcely 

B 



2 THE STORY OF MT LIFE. 

twenty-two years old, a very gifted man, and of a truty 
poetic turn of mind ; the woman was some years older, 
unacquainted with the world and with life, with a heart 
full of love. The young man had himself put together 
his work-bench and his marriage-bed; tne latter he 
had made out of the wooden frame which, a short time 
before, had borne the coflBn of the deceased Count 
Trampe, as the latter lay in state ; the remnants of the 
black cloth on the boards still kept this fact in re- 
membrance. Instead of the noble corpse, surrounded 
by crape and chandeliers, there lay here, on the 
2nd of April, 1805, a living, weeping child, — ^that was 
myself, Hans Christian Andersen. My father is said 
to have sat, on the first day, on the bed, and to have 
read aloud in Holberg, whilst I cried. " Wilt thou 
sleep, or listen quietly,'* he is reported to have said in 
jest ; but I cried on, even in the church, when I was 
being baptized, so that the preacher, who was a pas- 
sionate man, said, ** The youngster screams like a cat," . 
which words my mother never could forget. • A poor" 
emigrant, Comar, who stood godfather, consoled her 
in the mean time with this assurance, that the louder 
I screamed as a child, the more pleasingly I should 
sinff when I had become older. 

A single small room, which was well nigh filled 
with the shoemaker's utensils, the bed, and the cradle 
wherein I lay, formed the abode of my childhood ; but 
the walls were full of pictures, and over the work- 
bench hung a few shelves with books and songs ; the 
little kitchen stood full of shining plates and utensils, 
and by help of a ladder one could reach from here to 
the roof, where in the gutters between, and the neigh- 
bouring house, there stood a large chest with earth. 
and kitchen vegetables, my mother's entire garden ; 
in the story of " The Snow-queen " it still blooms. 

I was the only child, and was considerablv spoiled ; 
but I was constantly hearing from my mother that I 
was far more fortunate than she had been, that I was 
treated just as the child of a count. She, as a child| 
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had been hunted out by her parents to beg, and when 
she was not able to do it, she sate an entire day 
under a bridge and wept. In the old Domenica in 
the " Improvisatore," and in the " Fiddler's ** mother, 
I have represented her character under two different 
aspects. 

My father indulged me in all my wishes : I pos- 
sessed all his love ; for me he lived. On the Sunday 
he made me perspective-glasses, theatres, pictures 
which could be changed, and read to me from Holberg's 
Plays and the " Thousand and One Nights." Only 
in such moments I remember to have seen him really 
cheerful ; for in his life, and as a mechanic, he never 
felt himself happy. His parents had been country 
people well to do, but had been visited by many mis- 
fortunes ; the cattle died, the farm-house was burned 
down, and at last the husband lost his reason. As 
the wife removed with him to Odensee, and put her 
sou, a smart intelligent boy, as an apprentice to a 
shoemaker, it could not be otherwise, though it was his 
ardent wish to be allowed to attend the Latin school. 
One or two of the townspeople, in comfortable circum- 
stances, had once spoken of clubbing together to give 
him free board, and in this way to help him on ; but it 
went no farther than words. My poor father saw his 
fondest wish unfulfilled ; it never left his recollection. 
I remember that once, when a child, I perceived the 
tears in his eyes, when a scholar of the grammar 
school came to our house, and bespoke a pair of new 
boots, on which occasion he showed his books, and 
spoke of everything which he was learning. "The 
very path I should have gone," said he ; and then 
he kissed me earnestly, and was silent the entire 
evening. 

He seldom mixed with his equals. On the Sunday 
he went out into the wood, and then he took me with 
him ; he spoke not much when he was out, but sat 
Btilly absorbed in thought, while I ran about, and 
strung strawberries on a bent, or bound ^&ssi\asA^. 

B 2 
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Once only in the year, and that in the month of May, 
when the wood was decked in its first green, did my 
mother accompany us ; then she wore a cotton dress, 
which she put on only that day, and on the occasion of 
the Lord's Supper, and which was her holiday-dress 
throughout the entire year, as long as I remember. 
She then always brought home with her a great 
quantity of fresh beecn-boughs, which were then 
planted behind the polished stove ; at a later period 
m the year, sprigs of St. John's wort were stuck in 
the chinks of the rafters, and from their growth we 
took omens whether we should live for a long or short 
time. Green boughs and pictures ornamented our 
little room, which my mother kept clean and neat ; she 
felt great pride in her bed-linen and the window-cur- 
tains being always perfectly white. 

My father's mother came every day, were it only 
for a few moments, to our residence, to see her little 
grandson. I was her joy and her happiness. She 
was a quiet, extremely amiable old woman, with mild 
blue eyes and a fine figure. Life had tried her very 
severely. The wife of a comfortable countryman, 
she was now sunk in great poverty, and with her 
weak-minded husband lived in a small house, which 
she had kept as the last little remains of their pro- 
perty. Stul I never saw her shed a tear; but it 
made all the deeper impression on me, when she 
sighed in silence, and related of her mother's mother, 
how she had been a rich, noble lady, in the German 
city of Cassel, and how she there had married a 
" comedy-player," as she expressed herself, and run 
away from parents and from home ; for all which her 
osterity were obliged now to do penance. I recol- 
ect not having heard the family name of her grand- 
mother mentioned by her ; her own maiden name was 
Nommesen. She had a garden at the hospital to 
attend to, and brought from thence every Sunday 
evening some flowers, which they had permitted her to 
take home with her. The flowers adorned my mother's 
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cupboard, but still tbeywere mine, and I obtained 
permission to place tbem in tbe water-glass; how 
sreat was this aeligbt ! All she brought to me ; she 
E)ved me with her whole soul. I knew it, and I 
understood it. 

Twice in the year she burned the waste of the 
garden; on these occasions I was with her at tlie 
asylum, and lay upon the great heap of leaves and 
pea-])ods ; I had many flowers also to play with, and — 
a point to which I attached especial importance — 
better eating than I had to expect at home. All the 
harmless lunatics went freely about the court-yard ; 
they often came in to us, and with curiosity and terror, 
I listened to them and followed them ; nay, I even 
ventured in to those in a state of raving madness with 
the attendants. A long passge led through their 
cells ; once the attendant had gone on, and I lay on 
the floor, and saw them through the chink in the door ; 
there sat a lady in a state of nudity on a straw-bed ; 
her hair hung down over her shoulders and she sang 
with a very lovely voice. At once she sprang up and 
rushed against the door where I lay ; the little valve, 
through which her food was given to her, burst open ; 
she stared down upon me, and stretched out her long 
arm towards me ; I screamed for terror — I felt the 
tips of her fingers touch my clothes — I was half- 
dead when the attendant came. Even in later years 
this sight and this impression did not leave my mind. 

Close by the place where the leaves were burned, 
some poor old women had their spinning-wheels ; there 
I frequently vent in, and was soon a favourite with 
them. Among these people I also possessed a degree 
of eloquence, which amazed them all. I had acci- 
dentally heard of the internal quality of the human 
frame, of course without understanding anything of 
it ; but these mysteries immediately attracted me, and 
with chalk I depicted for the old women a quantity of 
flourishes on the door, which were to represent the 
intestines; my description of the heart and l\yx\.^ 
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made tho deepest impression. I passed for an extra- 
ordinarily wise child, wKo could not live long ; they re- 
warded my eloquence by telling me stories ; — ^a world 
as rich as that in the " Thousand and One Nights " 
here rose up before me. Tho tales of the old women, 
the insane figures which I saw around me in the 
hospital, operated^in the mean time in such a degree 
on me, that, when it became dark, I scarcely ventured 
out of the house. I commonly obtained permission 
to lie down at sunset in my parents' bed, with its long 
flowered curtains ; for my press-bed could not at so 
earl V an hour occupy room m the apartment. Here, 
in the parental bed, lay I in waking dreams, as though 
the real world appertained not to me. 

Of the weak-minded grandfather I was greatly 
afraid ; only once he had spoken to me, and used to mo 
a strange Ibrm of address, " You." He used to cut 
strange figures out of wood ; men with the heads of 
animals, animals with wings. These he packed in a 
basket, and then went out into the country, where 
the peasant women welcomed him everywhere, because 
he brought them and their children strange toys. One 
day, as he was returning to Odcnsee, I heard tho 
youngsters in the street screaming out loudlv after 
him ; from terror, I hid myself behind a flight of 
steps, for I knew that I was of his flesh and blood. 

Everything around me served but to fill my imagi- 
nation. Odcnsee itself was at that time, when no 
steamboat yet ^existed, and intercourse by post was 
rare, an entirely dilFerent city from what it is in our 
days ; one might have thought himself living hundreds 
of years back, because so many customs prevailed 
then, which appertained to an earlier age. The cor- 
porations went about in procession, and had before 
them their harlequin, with mace and bells. On Shrove- 
Tuesday, the butchers drove through the streets the 
fattest ox, adorned with flowers ; a boy in a white 
shirt, and with large wings, rode on the same. The 
sailors went through the city with music, and all their 
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flags flying ; and at last the two most daring among 
them wrestifid on a plank between two boats, of 
whom the one who did not iall into the water, was 
the victor. But what imprinted itself particularly on 
my memory, and became constantly re&eshed therein 
by subsec^uently-repeated narratives, was the stay of 
tne Spaniards in Fuhnen, in 1808. True it is, I was 
at that time but three years old, still I perfectly well 
remember the brown foreign men, who excited riots in 
the streets, and the cannon which were discharged. I 
saw the people sleep on straw, in a half-tumble-down 
church, near the asylum. A Spanish soldier took me 
one day in his arms, and pressed a silver image, which 
he- wore upon his breast, to my lips. I remember that 
my mother was angry at this, lor it was something 
popish, she said ; but the image and the strange man, 
who danced with me, kissed me and wept, pleased 
me; certainly he himself had children at home in 
Spain. I saw one of his comrades led off to exe^ 
cution; he had killed a Erenchman. Many years 
later, influenced by this circumstance, I wrote my 
little poem, "The Soldier," which Chamisso trans- 
lated into German, and which afterward was included 
in the illustrated people's book of " Soldier-songs." 

I scarcely ever associated with other boys ; even at 
school I took no share in their games, but continued 
to sit within the house. At home I had playthings suiE- 
cient, which my father had made for me ; my greatest 
pleasure consisted in making clothes for my dolls, or 
m stretching out one of my mother's aprons between 
the wall and two sticks before a currant-bush, which 
I had planted in the yard, and so to look in between 
the sun-illumined leaves. I was a strange dreamy 
child, and so frequently went with my eyes closed, 
that at length it was supposed I had weak sight, 
though this sense was particularly cultivated by me. 

During the harvest, my mother went sometimes 
into the field and gleaned. I accompanied her then, 
and went Hke Buth into the rich field of Boas. One 
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day we went to a place the bailiff of which was a well- 
known rude man. We saw him come with a fright- 
fully large whip ; my mother and all the others ran 
away. 1 had on my bare feet wooden shoes, and lost 
these. The thorns pricked me ; I was unable to run, 
and remained on that accoimt alone and behind. 
Already he raised his whip. I looked him in the 
face, and exclaimed inyolimtarily, " How dare you 
strike me, as God can see it P" and the stem man 
looked at me at once quite mildly, patted my cheeks, 
asked mv name, and gave me money. "When I 
showed this to my mother, she said to the others, 
" This is a remarkable child, my Hans Christian. All 
men are good to him ; even the bad fellow has given 
him money." 

Pious and superstitious, I grew up. I had no idea 
of privation or want ; to be sure, my parents had only 
as much as to be able to live from one day to another. 
I at least received everything in abundance. An old 
woman altered my father's clothes for me. I some- 
times accompanied my parents to the theatre, where 
the first representations which I saw were in the 
German language — "Das Donauweibchen " was the 
favourite piece of the whole city. First, however, I 
saw llolberg's " Pothouse Politicians " treated as an 
opera. The first impression which a theatre and the 
crowd there assembled made on me was by no means 
a sign that anything poetical was slumbering in me ; 
for my first exclamation when I perceived so many 
persons was, " Had we only so manv casks of butter 
as there arepersons here, then would I eat plenty of 
butter." The theatre soon became my favourite 
place, but I could go there only seldom ; I acquired 
the IHendship of the playbill-carrier, who then gave 
me a bill 'every dav ; with this I sat in a comer, and 
imagined to myself an entire play, according to the 
name of the piece and the characters. That was my 
first unconscious poetizing. 

It was not only plays and stories which my fiftther 
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liked to read, but historical works also, and the sacred 
Scriptures. In his silent thought, he afterwards 
reflected on that which he had read ; but my mother 
understood him not when he spoke to her about it, 
and on that account he became still more silent. One 
day he closed the Bible with the words, " Christ was a 
man like ourselves, but an extraordinary man." My 
mother was horrified at these words, and burst into 
tears : and in my distress I prayed to the good God 
that he would forgive my father for this horrible blas- 
phemy. " There are no other devils than that which 
we have in our own hearts," I heard my father say, 
and I became distracted about him and his soul. 
Accordingly, I was entirely of the opinion of my 
ipother and the neighbours, when my father one morn- 
ing had three deep scratches on the arm, probably 
from a tear with a nail, that it was the devil who paid 
him a visit in the night, to show to him that he did 
exist. 

My father's rambles to the wood became more 
frequent; he had no rest. The occurrences in the 
war in Germany, which he followed up with avidity in 
the newspapers, occupied him entirely. Napoleon 
was his hero ; his great rise seemed to hmi as the most 
splendid example. Denmark was at that time leagued 
with Prance ; there was no talk of anything but war. 
My &ther entered the service as a soldier, in the hope 
of returning home a lieutenant. My mother wept ; 
the neighbours shrugged their shoulders, and said that 
it was folly so to go out, to get one's self shot, when 
there was no necessity for it. 

On the morning when the corps was marching off, 
I heard my father singing and talking cheerfully ; but 
his heart was in a state of profound agitation. That I 
remarked by the wild ardour with which he kissed me 
on taking leave. I lay alone in the room, sick of the 
measles, when the dnuns beat, and my mother accom- 
panied him out to the gate, weeping. When they 
were gone, my old grandmother came ; she beheld isska 
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with her mild eyes, and said, that it would be good if 
I were now to die ; but that God's will is always the 
best. That was one of the first mornings full of sorrow 
which I remember. 

The regiment in the mean time advanced no further 
than Holstein ; peace was concluded, and the volun^ 
teer soldier returned again back to his work-stool. 
Everything now seemed to go on in the old way ; I 
amused myself with my dolls, acted comedies, and that 
too always in German, for it was only in this language 
I had seen any such. But my German was a jargon 
which I mysefr put together, and in which only one 
single correct German word presented itself, namely, 
" besen," a word which I had picked up from the 
various dialects which mv father had brought home 
from Holstein. "Thou hast indeed advantage from 
my travels," said he, in jest : " God knows whether 
thou wilt get so far ; of that, however, thou must take 
care, — think thou of that, Hans Christian ! " But my 
mother intended that, as, long as she had a voice, I 
should remain at home, and not compromise my health 
as he had. 

That, however, was the case ; his health had suffered. 
One morning he awoke in wild fancies, and spoke only 
of campaigns and of Napoleon ; he thought he had 
received orders from him to take on himself the com- 
mand. My mother dispatched me forthwith, not to 
the physician, but to a so-called wise woman, about a 
mile from Odensee ; I came to her ; she questioned me, 
— measured my arm with a woollen thread, — made 
strange signs, and at length placed a green twig on 
my breast; " That is," said she, " a portion of the 

Siecies of tree on which the Saviour was crucified. 
now," said she, "along the river home; if thy 
father is to die this time, thou wilt meet his ghost." 

One may readily conceive my state of distress, — I who 
was so filled with superstition, and whose imagination 
was so excitable! " And did nothing meet thee ?" 
asked my mother, when I returned home. I a«sured 
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her, with throbbing heart, "No!" My father died 
three days after. His corpse lay in the bed ; I there- 
fore lay with my mother, and the entire night a cricket 
chirped. " He is dead," said my mother ; " thou 
needest not call him. The ice-maiden has come for 
him." And I understood what she meant. I remem- 
bered the winter before, when our window-panes were 
frozen over, that my father pointed to it, and showed 
us the figure, like to a maiden with outstretched arms. 
" She will come for me," said he, in jest. Now, when 
he lay dead in the bed, it occurred to my mother, and 
Occupied my thoughts also. 

He was buried in St. Knud's churchyard, by the 
door on the left-hand side from the altar ; my grand- 
mother planted roses on the grave. In the same place 
there are already two strange graves, and the grass 
grows luxuriantly over these also. 

Prom my father's death, I was left entirely to my- 
self; my mother went out to wash for persons. I sat 
quite alone at home with the little theatre, made dolls' 
clothes, and read plays. I have been told that I was 
always neatly andf nicely dressed ; that I grew tall ; 
that I had long, bright, and almost yellow hair, and 
that I went bareheaded. There lived in our neigh- 
bourhood a clergyman's widow, Madame Bunkeflod, 
together with her deceased husband's sister; they 
opened to me their door, and this was the fu^t 
fashionable house where I was kindly received. The 
deceased clergyman had written poems, and possessed 
at the time a name in Danish literature ; his Spinning 
Songs were at that time in the mouths of the people. 
In my " Yignettes to the Danish Poets," I sang of 
him, whom my cotemporaries had forgotten, thus : — 

'* Spindles rattle, wheels pass on. 
And all the rest is going ; 
Thus we live, and thus we die. 
Such things are done, and done for ay.'* 

Here, for the first time, I heard the name " Poet " 
spoken, and that with a degree of esteem, as tho^sj^ 
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it denoted something holy. True, Holberg's plays my 
father had frequently read to me ; here, however, it 
was not of these they spoke, but of verses and poesy. 
" My brother the poet, said Bunkeflod's sister, and 
her eyes sparkled ; from her I learned that to be a poet 
was sometning splendid, something fortunate. Here 
also, for the first time, I read Shakspeare, to be sure 
in only a poor translation ; but the bold descriptions, 
the sanguinary incidents, the witches and ghosts, were 
strictly to my taste. Immediately I played Shak- 
speare in Boy puppet-theatre, saw Hamlet's ghost, and 
lived with Lear on the heath. The more persons died 
in a piece, the more interesting it appeared to me. 
At that tune I wrote my first piece ; it was nothing 
less than a tragedy, wherein, as a matter of course, 
everybody died. The subject of it I had borrowed 
from an old song regarding Pyramus and Thisbe, but 
I increased the incidents by a hermit and his son, 
who both loved Thisbe, ana both killed themselves 
when she died. Many speeches of the hermit were 
passages from the Bible, taken from the little cate- 
chism, especially from the "Duties to our Neigh- 
bours;" the piece bore the name of "Abor and 
Elvira." "It should be called Perch (Aborre) and 
Stock-fish," was the witty observation of our femalo 
neighbour, when, with great joy and quite happily, I 
had read it for all the people in our street, and now 
came with it to her also. By this I was completely 
depressed, for I felt that she was making sport of my- 
self and my poem, which all the others had praised ; 
troubled in mind, I told the circumstance to my 
mother. "That she says, merely because her own 
son did not do it," was my mother's reply, and I was 
consoled, and commenced a new piece, wherein a king 
and a queen were to figure. That these in Shak- 
speare spoke as other people, I found could not bo 
right. I asked my mother and several persons about 
how a king should properly speak ; still no one knew 
rightly, they said it was so many years since a king 
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had been in Odensee, but certainly that he spoke in 
a foreign language. I procured myself accormngly a 
species of lexicon, in which German, French, and 
^gUsh words stood Tv-ith Danish meanings, and now 
was I helped. I took a word from each language, and 
interpolated it in my piece in the speeches of the king 
and queen; it was a babel-like tongue, which I con- 
sidered as the only correct one for such his;h person- 
ages. Every one it was my desire should hear mv 
piece ; it was a real blessing for me to read it, and it 
never occurred to me that others might not find the 
same pleasure in listening to it. • 

The son of one of our neighbours was employed in 
a cloth manufactory, and every week he brought home 
a sum of money ; I rambled about, as they said, and 
did nothing ; I also was now to go to the factory ; 
"not for the sake of the money,** said my mother; 
"but then I know what he is doing, and where ho is.** 
The old grandmother took me thither, and was in- 
wardly troubled; for she had not expected to live to see, 
she said, that I should mix with the poor boys there. 
Several German journeymen worked here ; they sang 
and spoke merrily; many a rude jest awakened the 
greatest mirth, i heard it, and have learnt there- 
from, that a child may listen to such with innocent 
ears ; it took no hold on my heart. At that time I 
had a remarkably pleasing and high soprano voice, 
and I knew it ; for when I sang in my parent* s little 
garden, the people in the street listened, and the 
quality folks in the garden of the States-councillor, 
which bordered on ours, stood listening at the fence. 
Accordingly, when I was asked at the factory whether 
I could sing, I immediately commenced, and all the 
looms stood still ; all the journeymen listened to me. 
I was obliged to sing again and again ; the other boys 
were directed to do my work. I now told them that 
I could act plays; that I knew whole scenes from 
Holberg and Shakspeare. Eveiy one was disposed to 
like me, and in this way I found the first days in the 
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factory altogether verjr pleasant. But one day, when 
I was in my best singing vein, and they were speaking 
of the remarkable height of my voice, one of the 
journeymen cried out, that " certainly he is no boy, 
l3ut a little girl!" He seized me; I cried and 
screamed ; the other journeymen found a pleasure in 
the joke, and held me by the arms and legs. I 
screamed aloud, and, bashful as a girl, I rushed out of 
the house home to my mother, who immediately pro- 
mised me that I should never more go thither. I 
again visited Madame Bunkeflod, for whose birthday 
I myself invented and made a white silk pincushion. 
"With another clergyman's widow in the neighbour- 
hood I also made an acquaintance. She suffered me 
to read for her the books which she obtained from the 
lending library. One of them bo^an some way thys : 
" It was a stormy night ; the rain beat against the 
window-panes.* ' " That is an extraordinary book,' * said 
the old lady ; and I asked her, quite innocently, how 
she knew that. " I know from the beginning," said 
she, "it will turn out extraordinary;" and I stared 
at her penetration with a species of reverential awe. 

Once in the harvest-time, my mother went with me 
several miles from Odensee, to a nobleman's mansion 
in the neighbourhood of her native place, Bogensee. 
The lady who occupied it, with whose parents my 
mother had lived in service, had said that she might 
come and visit them some time. That was a great 
journey for me ; we went the way for the most part 
on foot, and required, I think, two days. The country 
here made so strong an impression on me, that it was 
my highest wish to remain there and to become a rustic. 
It was just in the hop-picking season ; in the bam, 
around a large bin, I sat with a considerable number 
of country people along with my mother, and helped 
to pick the hops; stories were told, and whatever 
strange things each person had seen or experienced. 
One afternoon, I here heard an old man say, that 
God knows everything, both what had happened, and 
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what would bappen. This idea occupied my whole 
thoughts, and when towards evening I was proceeding 
alone from the court, where a deep pona lay, and 
stood on some stones therein, the thought just struck 
me whether God really knew everything which was 
to happen there. He has probably determined that 
I am to live and to become many years old, thought I, 
but if I now should jump into the water and (brown 
myself, then it will not be as he vrilled; and in a 
moment I was firmly resolved to drown myself. I ran 
to the deepest place^ — then a new idea passed through 
my soul. It is the devil who wishes to exercise his 
power over me ! And I uttered a scream, ran as if 
I were pursued, and threw myself into my mother's 
arms weeping ; but neither she nor any other person 
could elicit from me what was wrong with me. " He 
has certainly seen a ghost,'* said one of the women, 
and I almost believed so myself. 

My mother married again, a young handicraftsman ; 
but nis family, who also belonged to the same class 
of handicraftsmen, found that the match he had 
made was too much below him, and neither my 
mother nor myself could obtain permission to visit 
them. My step-father was a young serious man, who 
would have nothing whatever to do with my educa- 
tion : I lived, therefore, with my raree-show and my 
puppet-theatre, and it became my greatest happiness 
to collect variegated bits of cloth, which I myself cut 
out and sewed. My mother considered it as a good 
exercise, in order to my becoming a tailor, and took 
up the notion that I certainly was bom for it ; I, on 
the • other hand, said that I wished to go to the 
theatre and to become an actor — a wish which my 
mother most determinedly opposed, for she knew of 
no other theatre than strollmg-players and rope- 
dancers. No, a tailor I should and must become. 
The only thing which in some measure consoled me 
in this determination was, that I should then obtain 
plenty of firagments of cloth for my puppet-theatre. 
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My desire of reading the many dramatic scenes 
which I knew by heart, my excellent yoice, all excited 
a sort of attention from several respectable families 
in Odensee ; I was invited to their houses ; the pecu- 
liar characteristics of my mind excited their interest. 
. Among the many persons whom I visited; there, was 
the Colonel Hoegh-Giddberg, who with his family 
evinced the kindest sympathy; nay, he even once 
introduced me to Prince Christian, the present king. 

I grew up and was a tall youth, of whom my mother 
said, that she coidd not well suffer me so to go idling; 
about. I went to the poor-school, learned only reli- 
gion, writing and accounts, and the latter badly 
enough : I could scarcely spell a word correctly. 
Every time it was the teacher s birth-day, I wreathed 
a garland for him, and wrote a poem; he took it 
sometimes with a smile, sometimes with a jeer ; the 
last time he reviled it. The street-youngsters had 
heard from their parents of my peculiar habits, and 
that lyisitedpeoplo of note ; for tnis reason, one day I 
was pursued by a wild crowd, who cried out jeeringly, 
" There runs the play-writer." I concealed myself at 
home in my comer, wept, and prayed to God. My 
mother said that I should be coimrmed, in order to be 
apprenticed to the tailoring trade, and to do something 
rational; she loved me vrith her whole heart, but 
understood not my striving nor my endeavours, which 
at that time I myself did not understand ; those 
around her were constantly speaking against my line 
of conduct, and finding fault with me. "We belonged 
to the parish church of St. Knud's, and here the sub- 
jects for confirmation might inscribe their names 
either with the provost or with the chaplain. To the 
former went only the children of the so-called respect- 
able families, with the scholars of the grammar-school ; 
to the latter went the poorer children. I, however, 
notified myself to the provost, who was obliged to 
receive me, but who certainly discerned a vanity in my 
presenting myself among his candidates for confirma- 
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tion, though placed among the lowest, over all those 
who went to the chaplain. I would, however, venture 
to hope, that it was not merely vanity which impelled 
me to this. I had a kind of dread of the poor boys 
who had ridiculed me, and I always felt, as it were, an 
inward inclination to approach the pupils of the 
grammar-school, whom I considered far better than the 
others. If they played in the churchyard, I stood 
before the rails, peeped in, and wished that I was 
among those fortunate ones, not for the sake of the 
play, but for the sake of the many books, and for the 
sake of what they might become m the world. With 
the provost, now I should have the opportimity of 
associating with them, and be the same as they were ; 
but I do not recollect a single one of them now, so 
little were they disposed to hold intercourse with me. 
I daily had the feeling of having forced myself into a 
society where persons saw that I did not belong ; only 
one young girl, who there was considered one of the 
most distmguished, and whom I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning again, looked on me always so 
kindly and gently, and once even gave me a rose. I 
returned home quite happy, because there still was 
one being who did not overlook and slight me. 

An old female tailor converted my deceased father's 
coat mto a confirmation suit for me, — never had I 
worn such a coat ; I also obtained for the first time in 
my life a pair of boots. My joy was extraordinarily 
great ; I only feared, lest the boots should not be seen 
by every one, and I therefore drew them over the 
trowsers, and so proceeded through the church. The 
boots creaked, and I was inwardly delighted, because 
the congregation could now hear that they were new ; 
my devotion was entirely disturbed ; I felt it, and had 
at the same time a terrible pang of conscience on the 
fact, that my thoughts were just as much with my 
boots as with God ; I prayed to him sincerely to 
forgive me, and again thought of my new boots. 

During the last year I had saved a small sum of 
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mouey, amounting to thirteen rix-dollars banco (about 
thirty shillings). The possession of such a sum put 
me beside myself, as my mother now most determinedly 
demanded that I should go apprentice to a tailor. 
I besought her that I might be permitted to make a 
journey to Copenhagen, to me at that time the greatest 
city in the world. "What will become of thee 
there?" she asked. "I will become celebrated," I 
replied ; and I told her what I had read of remarkable 
persons. " One has first to go through very serious 
difficulties, and then becomes celebrated." 

After much weeping and entreaty, my mother at 
length yielded; but first she sent for a so-called 
wise woman from the hospital, in order to prophesy 
my future fate by the cards and the coffee. " loup 
son will become a great man," said the old woman, 
" and in honour of him Odensee will become at one 
time illuminated;" my mother wept on hearing that, 
and I obtained her permission to travel. All the neigh- 
bours told my mother that it was really shocking to 
allow me, who was but fourteen years of age, to run off 
to Copenhagen, which was a very remote and great 
and intricate city, where I knew nobody. " Yes, 
but he gives me no rest," replied my mother ; " I have 
been obliged to grant him permission, but I am con- 
vinced that he will not go further than Nyborg; 
when he sees the wild sea, he will be frightened and 
return back." 

The summer before my confirmation, a part of the 
singers and players of the royal theatre had been in 
Odensee, ana had given a series of operas and trage- 
dies ; the entire city was taken up with them ; as I 
stood well with the bill-carrier, I saw all their per- 
formances behind the scenes, and had appeared even 
as page, shepherd, &c., and had spoken some words. 
My zeal was so great, that I stood there fully dressed 
out when the players arrived in order to aress ; by 
these means I attracted their attention ; my chila- 
like manner and my enthusiasm amused them ; they 
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spoke to me in a kindly manner, and I looked to them 
as earthly deities. Everything which I had heard of 
my singing voice and of my reciting of verses was now 
accounted for to me ; it was the theatre for which I 
was bom; here it was I was to become a distin- 
guished man, and for this reason Copenhagen was the 
aim of my endeavours. I had heara much said of the 
great theatre in Copenhagen, and that there was to be 
found a something, called the ballet, which was to 
surpass the opera and the play ; more particularly was 
mention made of the solo dancer as the first of all ; 
she appeared to me for this reason as queen of the 
whole, and in my fancy I considered her as the person 
who was able to accomplish everything for me, if I 
should only obtain her protection. Pilled with these 
thoughts, I called on one of the most respectable 
citizens of Odensee, the old printer Iversen, who, as 
I knew, had had much to do with the players when 
they were there : he, thought I, must also know the 
dancer ; him I would desire to give me a letter for her, 
and then God would do the rest. 

The old man saw me for the first time, and listened 
to my request with much kindness, but he dissuaded 
me most earnestly from such an imdertaking, and said 
that I might learn a trade. " That would really be a 
great sin," I replied. He was startled at the manner 
with which I said that, and it interested him for me. 
He told me that to be sure he was not personally ac- 
quainted with the dancer, but that still he would give 
me a letter for her. I succeeded in obtaining such a 
one, and now thought that I was near my object. 

My mother packed up a small bundle of clothes, 
and engaged with the postilion for what he should 
take me with him as a passenger to Copenhagen : the 
price was three rix-dollars banco. The afternoon 
came. My mother, who was much grieved, accom- 
panied me to the gate. Here stood my old grand- 
mother ; within the last few years her beautiful hair 
had become grey. She fell on my neck a»Xiji ^^^^.. 

c2 
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without bein^ able to q>eak a word. I was myself 
much affected. So we parted. I never saw her more ; 
she died the following year. I know not her grave ; 
she sleeps in the poor-house churchyard. 

The postilion blew his horn ; it was a fine sunny 
afternoon, and the sunshine soon shone in my light, 
childlike heart. I was pleased at every new object 
which I gazed at, and I travelled towards the goal of 
my fond ai^irations. But when I reached Nyborg on 
the Great Belt, and the ship became distant from my 
native isle, then indeed I felt how friendless and for; 
lorn I was, and that I had no one else but God in 
heaven. As soon as I touched on Zealand, I went 
behind a shed, which stood on the shore, I fell on my 
knees, and prayed to God that he would aid me and 
guide me ; oy so doing I felt myself comforted, so 
firmly did I confide in God and in my good fortune. 
The whole day and the following night I passed 
through cities and villages. I stood solitary by the 
carriae;e and ate my bread, whilst it was re-packed. I 
thought I was now far away in the great world. 



CHAPTEE II. 

On Monday morning, on the 6th of September, 
1819, I beheld Copenhagen for the first time, from 
the heights of Frederickburg. There I alighted, and 
with my little bundle I entered the city through the 
palace-garden, the long alley, and the suburb. On the 
evening before my arrival, the great quarrel of the 
Jews broke out, as it is called, which extended through 
several countries of Europe. The entire city was m 
motion; every one was in the streets. The noise 
and tumult of Copenhagen corresponded accordingly 
with the picture which my fancy had drawn of this, 
at that time to mo the greatest, city. "With scarcely 
ten dollars in my pocket, I entered into a small inn. 
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My first ramble was to the theatre. I walked several 
times around the same, looked up at its walls, and 
considered it almost as a home. One of the bill- 
sellers, who wander about here daily, had observed 
me, and asked whether I would have a bill. I was so 
thoroughly unacquainted with the world, that I 
thought the man wished to present me one. I accord- 
ingly accepted his offer, with the most grateful thank- 
fulness. He thought I meant to make fun of him, 
and became angry, so that being afraid, I removed 
from the place which was to me the dearest. At that 
time I did not anticipate that ten years later my first 
dramatic work should be there brought out, and that 
thus I should appear before the Danish public. On 
the following day I put on my confirmation clothes ; 
nor were the boots forgotten. Thus, in my grandest 
garb, with a hat that fell half over my eyes, I set 
forward to present my letter of introduction to 
Madame Schall. Before I rang the bell, I fell on my 
knees before the door, and prayed to God that I might 
find aid and protection there. A servant rirl came up 
the stairs with her basket, smiled on me Kindly, gave 
me a skilling (Danish), and skipped off. I looked 
with amazement at her, and the piece of money. I 
had on, too, my confirmation clothes, and must have 
looked all right, thought I ; how could she then sup- 
pose that I wished to beg. 1 called out after her. 
" Keep it, uly," cried she to me, and on she went. At 
last I was admitted to the dancer's presence, who 
viewed me in great amazement, and hstened to me. 
She had no knowledge whatever of the person from 
whom the letter was, and my whole appearance and 
demeanour appeared to her very strange. I expressed 
to her my great passion for the stage, and to her 
question as to what part I thought I could take, I 
replied, Cinderella. This piece had been played by 
the royal players in Odensee, and the principal parts 
had taken such a hold on me, that I played them per- 
fectly from memory. In the mean time I requested 
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permission to be allowed to lay aside my boots, be- 
cause otherwise I should not be light enough for that 
part ; and now I took my large hat for a tambourine, 
and began to dance and sing : — 

** Bank and riches here below. 
Are not free from pain and woe;" 

My strange gestures and great activity made the 
dancer take mc for a mad person, and hastened her to 
get rid of me. Now I went to the manager of the 
theatre, to look for an engagement. He viewed me, 
and said that I was " too thin for the stage." 

"Oh!" I replied, "if I only were engaged at a 
salary of 100 nx-dollars banco, then I should soon 
become fat enough." The manager bid me very 
seriously to go my way, adding that men of education 
only were engaged. 

I stood there deeply affected ; I had no one who 
could impart to me either consolation or advice. Then 
I thought that to die was the only and best thing for 
me ; but my thoughts were raised up towards &od, 
and with the most perfect confidence of the child in 
his father they clun^ to Him. I wept out from my 
heart, and then said to myself, " When everything 
goes on altogether unsuccessfully, then he sends help, 
as I certainly have read ; one must suffer a great deal 
before he can bring matters about." I now went and 
bought myself a gallery ticket for the opera of " Paul 
and Virginia." The separation of the lovers affected 
me to that degree that i burst out into violent weep- 
ing ; a few women, who sat beside me, consoled me 
by saying that it was only a play, and that it was 
nothing at all of importance ; the one gave me a large 
piece of bread and butter covered with a sausage. I 
nad the greatest confidence in every person, ana with 
perfect openness I told them that I did not really 
weep about Paul and Virginia, but because I viewed 
the stage as mv Virginia, and that if I were to be sepa- 
rated from this, I should be just as hapless as Paul. 
They eyed me attentively, but seemed not to under- 
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stand me. I told them why I had come to Copen- 
hagen, and how friendless I stood tjiere. The woman 
now gave me more bread and butter, fruit, and cakes. 

On the next morning I paid my bill, and saw, to 
my great affliction, that my whole property consisted 
of a single rix-dollar banco. It waa necessary, there- 
fore, either that I should return home immematelyin 
some ship, or go apprentice to a handicraftsman. The 
latter I considered the most prudent ; for if I re- 
turned back to Odensee, I must go apprentice there, 
and I saw beforehand, that the people would laugh at 
me, should I again return home. It was to me a 
matter of perfect indifference to what trade I should 
bind myself; I should select it solely to preserve life, 
— ^to prolong life in me in Copenhagen. I purchased a 
newspaper, examined it, and found that a cabinet- 
maker wanted an apprentice. I went; the man re- 
ceived me kindly, but said that, before he took me, he 
should have an attestation and a register of my birth 
from Odensee ; till then I might remove to his house, 
and try how I should like the trade. The next morn- 
ing, about six o'clock, I entered his workshop, but 
the raillery to which I was exposed from his journey- 
men and apprentices determined me in never entering 
the shop again. 

I now passed through the streets; no one knew 
me ; I was quite forlorn. Then I recollected that in 
Odensee I had once read of an Italian, named Siboni, 
who had been engaged at Copenhagen as director of 
the Musical Academy : every one had praised my 
voice, probably he would take me up on account of 
mine ; otherwise I must endeavour to look, that very 
evening, out for some master of a vessel to take me 
home. At the thoughts of travelling home I was 
violently affected, and in this state of suffering I 
repaired to Siboni. He had that evening a large 
party to dinner: among others our celebrated com- 
poser "Weyse, the poet Baggesen, and others. After 
being kept here a considerable tune waiting, the door 
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at lenp;tli opened, and the entire company came out 
and viewed me. I was obliged to sing; Siboni lis- 
tened to me with attention. I gave some scenes 
from Holberg, and a few poems; here the sense of 
my unhappy condition so overpowered me, that I 
burst into tears ; the entire company applauded. On 
this occasion Siboni promised to cultivate my voice, 
and that I should succeed as singer at the Theatre 
Eoyal. Professor Weyso also promised me his sup- 
port. I soon afber called on hun. He, having risen 
from an humble state himself, fully comprehen&d my 
unhappy condition, and had collected by a subscrip- 
tion seventy rix-dollars banco for me. On this occa- 
sion it was that I wrote my first letter to my mother, 
A letter full of rejoicing ; the luck of the whole world 
had flowed in on me. Mv poor mother in her joy 
showed the letter to everybody. In order to under- 
stand Siboni, it was found necessary that I should 
learn some German. This I endeavoured to accom- 
plish by the aid of a friend, who requested of a teacher 
of languages to give me some lessens in German, by 
which means I learned some German phrases. Siboni 
opened his house to me, and gave me food and instruc- 
tion. But half a year afterwards my voice, then in a 
state of transition, broke, or became injured by my 
going about in bad shoes in the winter, and in conse- 
quence of my having no warm underclothing. There 
was now no prospect that I should become a distin- 
guished singer. Siboni told me so caadidly, and 
advised me to return to Odensee, and there to learn 
some trade. Agonized at the idea of returning home, 
and becoming an object of derision, I stood -as if 
crushed to the earth. Yet just amid apparent* great 
misfortune lay the stepping-stone to better. It oc- 
curred to me that the poet Guldberg lived in Copen- 
hagen, a brother of the colonel in Odensee, who had 
shown me so kindly a feeling. He lived at that time 
outside the city by the new churchyard, of which he 
has suDg so beautifully in his poems. I wrote to him, 
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and stated eyerything ; subsequently I myself called 
on him, and found him surrounded by books and 
tobacco-pipes. The benevolent man received me 
kindly, and as he saw from my letter how incorrectly 
I wrote, he promised to instruct me in the Danisn 
language ; he examined me also a little in German, and 
thought it would be well also if he should improve me 
in this respect. The profits arising from a little work, 
which he published at the time, he sent to me ; that 
became known, and I think they exceeded one hundred 
rix-doUars banco. The excellent Weyso and others 
supported me in like manner. 

To live at an inn had now become too expensive for 
me ; I must accordingly look out for private lodgings. 
My inexperience of the world led me to a widow in 
one of the most notorious streets in Copenhagen ; she 
was disposed to receive me, and I anticipated not 
what kind of a world moved around me here : she was 
a stem, but active woman. She depicted to me the 
other persons in the city in such mghtful colours, 
that I was inclined to think that I was in the only 
secure harbour in her house. Twenty rix-dollars 
banco I was to pay monthly for one room, which was 
only an empty larder, without window or light ; but I 
was allowed to sit in her parlour. I was to make 
trial of it for two days ; in tne mean time she told me 
on the following day that I might make up my mind, 
or go immediately. I, who became attached so very 
readily to persons, had already become fond of her, 
and felt myself at home there ; but more than sixteen 
rix-dollars for the month I should not give, "Weyse 
had said ; for what I received from him and Guldberg 
together just made up this siun ; so that I retained 
nothing whatever for my remaining necessities. •! 
was therefore very much annoyed ; when she went 
out, I seated myself on the Bofa., and contemplated 
the portrait of her deceased husband. I was still so 
entirely a child, that, as the tears rolled down my 
cheeks, I wetted the eyes of the picture with my 
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tears, in order that the dead man should see how 
troubled I was, and might work on the heart of his 
wife. She must have understood that no more could 
be squeezed from me, for, when she returned, she said 
that she would keep me for the sixteen rix -dollars 
banco. I thanked God and her dead husband. 

I now found myself amid the mysteries of Copen- 
hagen ; but I understood not how to read them. In 
the house where I lodged, was a kind young lady, who 
lived alone, and sometimes wept. Every evening her 
old father came and paid her a visit. I frequently 
opened the door for him ; he wore a plain coat, had 
his throat muffled very much, and the hat drawn over 
his eyes. He always drank his tea with her, and no 
one was allowed to be present, for he disliked society. 
She never seemed very glad at his coming. Many 
years after, when I had advanced another step in life, 
when the world of rank and fashionable life, as it is 
called, were opened to me, I saw one evening, in the 
midst of a brilliantly lighted saloon, a distinguished 
old gentleman enter, decorated with various orders. 
That was the old father in the shabby coat, he whom 
I had let in. He scarcely suspected that I had opened 
the door to him, when he acted his part as guest ; but 
at that time, on my part, I thought of nothing but my 
comedy-playing. At the very time to which I allude, 
I possessedf not a single stiver — my landlady took all 
my money every month beforehand. I was now very 
happy, and doubly so for this reason, because Profes- 
sor Guldberg had induced the first comic actor of the 
theatre, Lindgreen, a worthy and well-informed man, 
to instruct me. He gave me several parts from Hol- 
berg to learn. Among other pieces, I had a wish to 
play Gorreggio. I obtained permission to learn this 
part in my own way, though Lindgreen asked me, 
with comic gravity, whether I thought I should suc- 
ceed in being like the great painter. However, I re- 
cited the monologue in the picture-gallery with so 
much feeling, that the old man clapped me on the 
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shoulders, and said, " Feeling you have, but an actor 
you must not become. Wliat else Otod only knows. 
Speak to Guldberg on the subject ; to learn some- 
what of Latin, that always leads the way to the 
student." I a student! that was an idea that had 
never yet come into my head. The theatre lay nearer 
to men, and was dearer. Latin, however, 1 always 
desired to learn. Guldberg, in the meanwhile, in- 
duced one of his friends to give me a few lessons in 
the week. 

I was now in my second year in Copenhagen ; the 
sum of money which had been collected for me was 
expended, but I was ashamed to make known my 
wants and my necessities. I had removed to the 
house of the widow of a master of a ship, where I had 
only my lodging and my morning's coffee. These 
were hard, gloomy days for me. The woman thought 
that I went out to dine with different families, whilst 
I ate a little bread on one of the benches of the royal 
gardens. Very seldom I ventured into one of the 
humble eating-houses, and there selected the cheapest 
dish. I was realljr forlorn, but felt not the whole 
weight of my condition. Every one who spoke kindly 
to me, I considered as a firm friend. God was witn 
me in my little room, and many an evening, when I 
said my evening prayer, I would ask like a child, 
" "Will it be soon better with me ?" I was convinced 
that as it went on with one on New Tear's-d^, so he 
should live throughout the entire year. But my 
highest endeavour was to obtain a part in a plav. It 
was just New Tear's-day ; the theatre was closed ; 
only an old, half-blind porter sat at the entrance to the 
stage, where there was not an individual. With beat- 
ing heart I slipped by him, came between the scenes 
and the curtain, and to the open part of the stage. 
Here I fell down on my knees; but not a line for 
declaration would occur to me. I then repeated 
aloud the "Our Eather," and went out with the convic- 
tion, that because I had spoken out on New Year's- 
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day from the boards, I should in the course of the 
year succeed in speaking more from this place, 
together with obtaining a part. 

In the two years since 1 Jiad come to Copenhagen, 
I had never been in the open country ; only once had 
I gone to the park, and I was entirely taken up in 
observing the people's mode of living, and their gay 
bustle. In the third year, I came for the first time 
into the verdure on a spring morning, and it was 
, indeed into the garden of the Predericksberger, the 
summer residence of Frederick the Sixth. I stood 
suddenly beneath the first large budding beech-tree ; 
the sun rendered the leaves transparent. There was 
a fragrance, a freshness ; the birds sang. I was over- 
powered by it. I shouted aloud for joy ; threw my 
arms around one of the trees and kissed it. " Is ho 
mad P" said a man quite near me. It was one of 
the castle servants. I ran off* from that terrified, and 
then went thoughtfully and quietly back to the city. 

My singing voice had in the meanwhile beguu to 
regain its fiuness. The singing-master of the choir 
school heard it, offered me a place in the school, and 
thought that by singing in the choir, I should acquire 
greater freedom to exercise myself for the stage. I 
thought I saw a new road opened for me by this 
means. From the dancing-school I passed to the 
singing-school, and entered the choir at one time as a 
shepherd, at another as a warrior. The theatre was 
my world. I had permission to go to the pit, and 
thus it fared amiss with the Latin. I heard several 
say that, in order to siug in the choir, a person wanted 
no Latin, and that without this one might become a 
great actor. I found all this said with good reason, 
and several times, with or without good cause, I ex- 
cused myself for the Latin evening lesson. Guldberg 
found this out, and for the first time in my life I re- 
ceived, but justlv, a regular rebuke, which well nigh 
crushed me to tne ground. I think no criminal can, 
on hearing his sentence of death, suffer more. ^ That 
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must have been expressed in my countenance, for he 
said, " Only do not plaj comedy." But it was no 
comedy to me. I was no longer to leam Latin. I 
felt my dependence on the goodness of others to a 
degree that I never before experienced. At some 
moments I had gloomy, serious thoughts for mv 
future prospects, because the very necessaries of life 
were wantmg to me ; at other tunes I had all the 
thoughtlessness of a child. 

The widow of the distinguished statesman Christias 
Colbjomsen, and her daughter, were the two first 
ladies of high rank who interested themselves with 
heartfelt kindness for the poor boy, who listened to 
me with sympathy, and frequently saw me. The vnfe 
of Colbjomsen lived, during the summer, in a country- 
house near Copenhagen, — "Bakkehus," where the poet 
Bahbek and his interesting consort lived. Eahbek 
never spoke to me ; but his animated and kind-hearted 
lady often amused herself with me. At that time I 
haa again commenced to write a tragedy, which 
I read out for them. At the very first scenes he ex- 
claimed, "But there are whole passages which you 
have written out from Oehlerschlager and Ingemann." 
" Tes, but they are so beautiful !". replied I, in my 
simplicity, and read on. One day when I was going 
up trom her to the lady of Colbjomsen, she gave me 
a nandful of roses, and said, " will you take these up 
with you ? she certainly will be delighted to receive 
them from the hand of a poet." It was half in jest 
that these words were said, but it was the first time 
that any one had associated the name of poet with 
mine ; it went through me, body and soul, and the 
tears came into my eyes. I knew that from this 
moment my mind was awakened for writing and 
oetry ; before that it had been only an amusement 
or me by way of alternation with the puppet theatre. 
I constantly heard it said, how good it would be 
for me if I could study. Persons spoke to me about 
devoting myself to science, but no one advanced a step 
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for me ; it was liard enough on me to sustain life. 
In order to raise a sum of money to enable me to 
study, I set about writing a tragedy ; but after it was 
finished and presented, I had the mortification to 
receive it back, with a letter stating, that persons 
scarcely ever wished to retain pieces which betrayed so 
great a deficiency of elementary education. 

The present Conference counsellor Collin, one of the 
most distinguished men of Denmark, who with the 
greatest ability combined the noblest and best heart, to 
whom in everything I look up with full confidence, who 
has been to me a second father, and in whose children I 
have found brothers and sisters, this good man I now 
saw for the first time. He was then director of the 
Theatre Eoyal, and persons used to say generally, that 
it would be best if ne would interest himself for me. 
In Collin, I saw only the man of business ; his conver- 
sation was grave, and consisted of few words. I went 
away without expecting sympathy in this quarter, and 
Collin was just the person who m his heart thought 
for my weltare, and worked for it in silence, as he 
proved himself in the case of others throughout his 
entire active life. But at that time I understood not 
the calm with which he seemed to listen, whilst his 
heart bled at the words of the oppressed, and he always 
knew how to work with zeal and success, and to 
relieve them. Begarding my piece which had been 
sent to him, and about which so many persons had 
laden me with such flattering speeches, he touched on 
it so lightly, that I considered him more as an enemy 
than as a supporter. Only a few days rolled over, and 
I was sent for by the directors of the theatre, where 
Bahbek returned to me my piece as of no use for the 
stage, adding, however, that so many grains of gold 
were in it, that they entertained the hope that pro- 
bably by attentive study, after going to school, and 
previously learning all that was necessary for the pur- 
pose, I should at one time deliver to the Danish stage 
a work which should be worthy of being brought 
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out there. In order now to procure means for my 
support as well as this instruction, Collin had recom- 
mended me to King Frederick the Sixth, who granted 
me yearly a certain sum for some years ; the directors 
also of the upper schools granted me, through the 
mediation of Collin, free instruction in the Latin 
school in Glagelsee, where a new, and as they said, 
an active rector had been just appointed. I was well- 
nigh dumb with amazement, nor had I suspected 
that my life would take this direction, though I 
had no correct idea of the path which I was now to 
tread. With the mail that set out first I was to 
travel to G-lagelsee, which lay twelve miles from Copen- 
hagen — ^to tne place where the poets Baggesen and 
Ingemann had gone to school. From Colhn I was to 
receive money quarterly ; to him I was to look ; he 
it was who was to see after my industry and progress. 
I went the second time to hun and expressed to him 
my thanks ; mild and kind, he said : '* Write to me 
freely regarding everything which you require, and 
how it goes with you." From this hour, I struck 
root in his heart ; no father could be more one to me, 
than he both was and is ; no one has more sincerely 
rejoiced at my subsequent reception and success, no 
one has sympathized more cordially in my sorrows ; 
and I am proud in being able to say, that one of the 
ablest men felt for me as for his own child ; his benefi- 
cence was bestowed without one word or one look 
rendering it painful to me — that was not the case 
with all to whom, in this change of my fortune, I had 
to return my thanks — I was desired to think of my 
inconceivable good fortune and my poverty ; another 
strictly enjoined of me to be industrious. But in 
Collin's words there lay the good-heartedness of a 
father ; and he it was to whom, properly speaking, I 
owed everything. The journey quickly determined 
on, and I myself had a matter of business to arrange, 
for I had spoken to an acquaintance from Odensee, 
who superintended a small printing establishment fo^ 
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a widow, to get my piece " Alfsol " printed, in order 
that I might get some money through it. But in 
order to get the same printed, I must first obtain a 
number of subscribers ; these were not found, the 
piece lay in the printing-office, and this was closed 
when I went for my manuscript. Some years after it 
appeared suddenly, without my knowledge or wish, in 
its unchanged state, and even without my name. 

On a beautiful day in autumn I set off by mail from 
Copenhagen, in order to commence my school life at 
Glaffelsee ; a younff student, who a month before had 
passed his first examination and was now travelling 
home to Jutland, to show himself as a student, and U> 
see his parents and friends, sat beside me, and exulted 
for joy at the new life which now lay before him. He 
assured me that he would be the most unhappy man, 
if he found himself in my place, and had now to begin 
again to go to the grammar-sphool. But I travelled in 
good spirits to the little city of Zealand. My mother 
received a joyous letter from me — I only wished that 
my father and grandmother had still lived, now that I 
went to the grammar-school. 



CHAPTEE III. 

Whek, late in the evening, I arrived at the inn 
in Glagelsee, I asked the landlady whether there was 
anything remarkable in the city. "Yes," said she, 
"a now English fire-engine and Pastor Baatholm's 
library." And these wore about all the remarkable 
things. A few officers of the Lancers constituted 
the fme-gentlemen world. Every one knew what took 
place in every house, whether a scholar was promoted 
or put down, and the like. A private theatre, to which 
the scholars of the grammar-school and the maid- 
servants of the city have free admissions at the general 
rehearsal, afforded abundant material for conversation. 
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The place was far from a wood and still more remote 
from the coast, but the principal post-street lay through 
the city, and the post-horn sounded from the rolling 
waggon. 

I boarded with a respectable widow of the educated 
class, and had a small room looking out into the 
garden and the field. In the school I held my place 
m the last class among little boys; indeed 1 knew 
nothing whatever. 

I was really like a wild bird shut' up in a cage. I 
had the best will to learn, but for the moment I groped 
about, as if I had been thrown into the sea. The one 
wave followed the other, — grammar, geography, mathe- 
matics ; I felt myself overpowered by it, and dreaded 
lest I should not be able to master all these. The 
rector, who possessed a peculiar passion for throwing 
ridicule over evenrthing, of course made no exception 
in my favour, w ith me he stood there as a divinity ; 
in every word which he expressed I believed uncon- 
ditionally. When one day I answered a question 
incorrectly, and he said thereto that I was stupid, I 
wrote word of it to Collin, and communicated to him 
my apprehension, that I merited not all that had been 
done for me. But he comforted me. In some subjects 
of instruction I began to obtain good testimonials, and 
the masters were cordially good to me. But notwith- 
standing I progressed, I stiU lost confidence in myself 
more and more. In one of the first examinations I 
obtained the rector's praise, and this he inscribed in 
my judgment-book ; and happy in this, I went in a few 
days to Copenhagen. Guldberg, who remarked my 
progress, received me kindly and praised my zeal ; his 
brother inOdensee allowed me the following summer the 
means of revisiting the place of my birth, where I had 
not been since I set out on my adventures. I crossed 
the Belt and travelled on foot to Odensee ; as I came 
nearer, and saw the high old church-tower, I became 
considerably more and more afifected: I felt deeply 
the care which God had taken of me, and burst into 
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team. My mother was rejoieed orer me. The fami- 
lies of Iversen and Gtddberg received me kindly ; in the 
little streets I saw the people open their windows to 
look after me ; then all knew that matters had fi;one 
on remarkably well with me. Nay, when one of the 
principal citizens, who had built a high tower to his 
house, took me up there, and I looked out over the city 
and the country around, and some poor women from 
the hospital below, who knew me from my childhood, 
pointea up to me ; then I really stood, as it were, on 
the Y^ pinnacle of fortune. But when I returned 
back to SWelsee, this nimbus and the thoughts 
thereof vanished. I must acknowledge I was very 
industrious, and I advanced also, as mr as was pos- 
sible, into a higher class ; but just then I felt the 
pressure stronger, and found my endeavour not suffi- 
ciently fruiifm. Many an evening when sleep over- 
powered me, I washed my head with cold water, or 
ran about the lonely little garden, till I was again 
awake, and could take up the book afresh. With 
jests, nicknames, and witticisms not the happiest, did 
the rector fill up a portion of his hours for teaching. I 
was aa it were paralyzed with anxiety when he entered 
the joom ; hence my answers frequently expressed 
the opposite of that which I intended, and by these 
means my anxielj was stiU further increased. What 
was to become oi me. Every Sunday we were obli£;ed 
to attend church and hear an old preacher ; the other 
scholars learned their lessons in history and mathe- 
matics whilst he preached ; I learned my task in 
religion, and thought that in so doing I was acting 
less sinfully. On Sunday afternoons I felt pleasure 
in going to the castle of Antvorskov, which at that 
time was only half in ruins, and once a monastery, 
where I foUowed the excavation of the old cellar- 
ruins, as if it were a Pompeii. I frequently rambled to 
St. Andrew*s Cross. This saint was formerly, in the 
times of Catholicism, a priest in Slagelsee, and travelled 
to the Holy Land ; on the last day he prayed too 
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long, and the yessel that was to have brought him 
home sHiled awajr without him ; whilst in a disconsolate 
mood he walked along the shore, a man riding on an 
ass came np to him, and took him up with hun ; he 
immediately fell asleep, and when he awoke he heard 
the bells of Slagelsee ringing. He lay on the 
^' Hvilehoi " (hill of rest), where the cross now stands ; 
it was a year and day before the ship returned which 
had sailed away without him, for an angel had brought 
him home. 

I was most happy, however, when once, on a Sun- 
day, whilst the wood was green, I went to the city of 
Soro, situate about two miles from Slagelsee, which 
lies in the midst of a wood, surrounded by lakes. 
Here is an academy for nobles, foimded by the poet 
Holberff. Eyerything lay there in monastic stillness. 
I yisited the poet Ingemann. He had married a short 
time before, and Was established here as a teacher. 
He had already receiyed me kindly in Cc^nhagen ; 
here his reception was still more cordial. Our friend- 
ship^ has since then grown with years. I have been 
almost eyery summer a welcome ^est there, and haye 
felt that there are persons in whose society one be- 
comes, as it were, better ; the bitter passes away, and 
the entire world appears in sunlight. 

Among the pupus of the academy of nobles there 
were two who made yerses; they knew that I did 
the same, and attached themselves to me. The one 
was Petit, who afterwards — certainly with the best 
intention, but not faithfrdly — translated some of 
my books ; the other the poet Karl Bagger, one 
of the most gifted men who have come out in 
Danish literature, but one who has been unfairly 
judged. 

In my exercise-book I uniformly obtained, in re- 
ference to my conduct, "extremely well;" once it 
happened that I only obtained the character "very 
well ;" so anxious and childlike was I, that, in conse- 
quence, I wrote a letter to Collin, and assured him, iu 

3)2 
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foil earnestness, that I was entirely innocent of having 
deserved the character of "very good." 

The rector had now become weary of his residence 
in Slagelsee ; he applied for the vacant place of rector 
in the grammar-school at Helsingor, and obtained it. 
He told me of it, and kindly added that I might write 
to Collin, and obtain his permission to accompany 
him thither ; that I might live in his house ; I might, 
he said, become a student in half a year, which could 
not happen if I remained behind. He also wrote a 
letter to Collin, in which he praised my industry, the 
progress I had made, and my abilities. I obtained 
Collin's permission, and removed to the rector's house. 
But that, alas ! was an unfortunate house. 

I accompanied him to Helsingor, one of the most 
beautiful places in Denmark, close by the Sound, which 
here is not a mile broad, and seems like a blue, swelling 
river between Denmark and Sweden. Here my condi- 
tion, after a very short time,became extremely wretched. 
I lost every trace of self-confidence ; never expressed 
in my letters how hard matters were going with me, 
when the rector was pleased to make a jest of me ; I 
never complained of any one but of myself; I knew 
they would say, in Copenhagen, " He has no wish to 
do anvthing ; the fanciful being can make nothing of 
realities." My mind was pertectly elastic, and sus- 
ceptible of every ray of sunshine; but on only one 
holiday of the year, when I was allowed to go to 
Copenhagen, could I enjoy this. 

what a transition, in a few days, to go from the 
rector's room into a house in Copenhagen, where 
everything was elegance, cleanliness, and all the com- 
forts of refined lite. This was at Admiral Wulff^P, 
whose wife felt for me the kindness of a mother, and 
whose children met me with cordiality. During my 
whde stay at Slagelsee, I had written scarcely more 
than four or five poems, and at Helsingor only one, — 
"The Dying Child," a poem which, of all my workn, 
became most popular and the most widely circulated 
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In Wiilff's house I'Bew several persons of the most 
distinguished talent, and, among all, my thoughts 
bowed most to one : that was the poet Adam Oehlen- 
schlager. His praise resounded from all mouths 
around me ; with pious faith I looked up to him : I 
was happy, when one evening, in the large, well- 
lighted room — I felt deeplv that my attire was the 
most shabby there, for wnich I hid myself between 
the long curtains — he came up, and extended his 
hand to me ; I could have fallen before him on my 
knees. I saw^ Weyse again, and heard him improvise 
on the piano-forte. Wulff himself read aloud his 
translations of Byron ; and Oehlensclager's young 
daughter Charlotte astonished by her lively, merry 
turn. 

From such a house, after a few days, I returned 
back again to the rector, and felt the difference deeply. 
He too had just come from Copenhagen, where he nad 
heard it said that I had read out one of my own 
poems. With penetrating look he viewed me, and 
commanded me to bring the poem ; if he found one 
spark of poetry in it, he would forgive me. Trembling, 
i brought " The Dying Child;" he read it, character- 
ized it for sentimentaHty and verbiage, and gave vent 
to all his passion. Had he acted so m the belief that 
I was wasting my time in versifying, or that I was a 
character that required to be treated harshly, his in- 
tention would have been good ; but this he dared not 
to say. Prom that day my position was still more 
unhappy. One of the masters went just at that time 
to Copenhagen, and told Collin how matters were 
going on with me, and in a moment the latter took 
me away from the school, and from the rector's house. 
"When, at parting, I thanked him for the kindness I 
had received, the violent man cursed me, and ended 
by saying that I never should become a student, that 
my verses would become mouldy in the bookseller's 
warehouse, and that I should end my days in a mad- 
house. Shuddering inwardly, I left him. Several 
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years after, when my writings were read, when the 
^ Improyisatore " was come out, I met him in Copen- 
hagen ; he reached out his hand to me in a conciliatory 
manner, and said, that he had been mistaken re- 
specting me, and had treated me imiustly. The 
heav^, gloomy days had even produced a blessing in 
my life. 

A young man, afterwards known in Denmark most 
favourably through his zeal for the northern languages 
and history, now became my preceptor. I rented for 
myself a little garret — ^it is described in the " Fiddler," 
from the " Picture-book without Pictures ;" it will be 
seen, that I there received visits from the moon. My 
instruction was now to be paid for, and as I was 
allowed a definite simi for my support, I was obliged 
to spare in other ways. One or two families admitted 
me to a place at their table ; I was in fact a sort of 
boarder, as many a student in Copenhagen is still 
obliged to be. By these means I attained an insight 
into the varieties of family life, which has not been 
without its influence on me. I studied diligently; 
in certain branches I had distinguished myself in 
Helsingor, more especially in mathematics; these 
were therefore now consigned more to myself. Every- 
thing now served to aid me in my Greek and Latm 
studies ; but in one direction my excellent preceptor 
fotmd that much was still to be done, namely, in 
religion. He adhered strictly to the words of the 
Bible ; with this, I was thoroughly acquainted ; for 
from my first entrance into the school, I fully com- 
prehended whatever was said and taught by this. I 
received with feeling and understanding, that Gt>d is 
love ; everything which stood against this — a burning 
hell therefore, whose fire lasted for ever — I by no 
means recognized. 

A &ult, which was now become prominent, was on the 
other hand a passion, not to jest with, but to play with 
my best feelmgs, and to consider the understanding 
as the most important thing in the world. The rector 
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had entirely mistaken my sensitiye character, which 
without reserre gave expression to its thoughts ; m j 
exuberant feelings were made ridiculous aim thrown 
back ; now, when I was to advance £reely on to my 
object, this change showed itself in me. From crouch- 
ing I did not pass into libertinism, but in a mistaken 
endeavour to appear somewhat different from what I 
was, I jested on the subject of feeling, and thought 
I had entirely set it aside ; and still 1 could be im- 
happy the entire day, if I met a sour look where I 
had expected a friendly one. All the poem« I had 
once written under the influenoe of tears, I now 
parodied. An entire change had come over me ; the 
stunted plant was reset, and now began to put fortk 
new shoots. 

At this time also a fresh current passed dirougii 
Danish Hterature ; the people felt an interest for th& ; 
politics played no part therein. In Septemb^, 1828, J 
became a student, and when the examination was ov^, 
the thousand ideas and thoughts by which I was pur- 
sued on the way to my preceptor flew out into the 
world like a swarm of beiss, and indeed, into my fint 
work, — "A Journey on Foot to Amaek," — a humorous 
book, which fully pointed to my entire chairacter at 
that time, my passion for spor^ig with everything, 
and for jesting in tears with my own feelings— a fan- 
tastic gaudy-coloured piece of tapestay . No publisher 
would venture to become the publisher of the little 
book ; I therefore ventured it myself, and a few dayB 
after it appeared, it was sold off. The publish^, 
Keitzel, purchased the second edition from me ; some 
time afber he published a third ; besides this, it was 
reprinted in Sweden. Every one read my book; I 
heard only praise ; I was a ** student." I had attained 
my highest aim. I was in an intoxication of joy, and 
in this I wrote my first dramatic work. 

I was now a happy man. I possessed the spirit of 
a poet and the feeling of youth ; all houses began to 
be opeiX to me. I flew from circle to circle. I learned, 
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however, with good courage, so that in the September, 
1829, 1 passed m^ exainen, philologicum and philoso- 
phicum, and pubhshed the first edition of my collected 
poems, which had great success. Life lay before me, 
illumined with sunshine. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

HiTHEETO I had seen only a small portion of my 
native land, namely, one or two points m Fiinen and 
Zealand, with Moen's Klint, which last is un- 
doubtedly one of our most beautiful places. The 
beech-woods hang there like a garland over the white 
chalk cliffs, whence one obtains a view far over the 
Baltic. I was now desirous, in the summer of 1830, to 
apply a sum of money out of my first literary receipts 
to seeing Jutland, and to strive and become some- 
what more thoroughly acquainted with my own Piinen. 
I had no anticipation how much seriousness this 
summer excursion would bring with it, what change 
was impending; in my interior Gfe. 

Jutland, which stretches between the German 
Ocean and the Baltic, till it terminates at Skagen in 
a reef of quicksands, possesses a peculiar character. 
Towards the Baltic lie ^eat woods and hills ; towards 
the North Sea hills and quicksands, a grand solitary 
life, and between both these sceneries the never- 
ending brown heath, with its wandering gipsies, their 
wailing birds, and their still solitude. Ttie Danish 
poet Steen-Blicher has represented them in his novels. 
This was the first foreign scenery I had ever seen, 
and the impression on me was therefore strong. In 
the cities where my " Joumev on Foot," and my 
comic poems were known, I had a kind reception. 
Fiinen opened to me her rural life, and not far from 
my native place, Odensee, I stayed several weeks as a 
welcome guest at the villa of the elder Iverseu/ Poems 
shot forth on paper, but the comic became constantly 
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fewer and fewer. Feeling, which I had so frequently 
ridiculed, would be avenged. On my journey I came 
to a rich house in one of the small cities ; here sud- 
denly a new world opened to me, which was so great, 
and yet could be included in four lines, which I then 
wrote : — 

" Two brown eyes my sight perceived, — 
There lay my world, my home, my bliss. 
There blazed the spirit, and the childlike peace ; 
And never, never shall I forget them here." 

New plans of life engrossed my thoughts. I desired to 
give up writing verses ; whereto could it lead? I desired 
to study, in order to become a preacher. I had but 
one thought, and that was she. But it was self- 
delusion ; she loved another, she wedded him. It was 
only several years after, I admitted and felt that it 
was best, as well for her as for myself. She probably 
never for a moment anticipated how deeply my feel- 
ings were involved, what effect they had produced on 
me. She had become the excellent wife of a good 
man, a happy mother also. God's blessing be on 
her! 

In my " Journey on Foot," and in the great por- 
tion of what I had written, satire was the predomi- 
nant element. Several disapproved of this, and thought 
that this direction of mind would lead to nothmg 
good. Among my young friends in Copenhagen at 
that time, was Orla Lehmann, who afterwards rose 
higher than any other person in popular favour in 
political life in Denmark. Pull of sprightliness, 
eloquence, and boldness, he pleased me by the peculiar 
character of his mind. The German language was 
much cultivated in his father's house. Heine's poems 
wore here received, and they much delighted the 
young Orla. He lived in the country, in the vicinity 
of the castle of Predericksberg. I went there, and he 
sang for me one of Heine's verses, " Thalatta, Tha- 
latta, du eviges Meer." We read Heine together; 
the afternoon and the evening passed. I was obliged 
to remain there all night; but on this eveniix^^VssA^ 
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fonned an acquaintance with a poet, who, as it ap- 
peared to me, sang from the soul. He supplanted Hoff- 
mann, who, as appears from my " Journey on Foot," 
formerly exercised the greatest influence on me. Thus 
in my young life three writers have, as it were, passed 
into my blood, — Walter Scott, Hoffmann, and Heine. 
I ran more and more into a morbid state of mind, 
and felt a disposition to seek out the melancholy in 
life, and to tarry on the shady side of things. I was 
become sensitive, and noticed the censure, not the 
praise, which was bestowed on me. My late school- 
education, which was forced, and my anxiety, even 
whilst a student, to step out at the same time as an 
author, make it evident that my first book, the 
"Journey on Foot,'* was not without grammatical 
errors. I only required to pay some one for correct- 
ing the proof-sheets, a work which was new to me ; 
then nothing in reference to this point could have 
been adduced against me. Now persons jeered at 
these faults, and dwelt on them, whilst they lightly 
passed over that which had merit. I know individuals 
who have read my poems through merely for the pur- 
pose of finding faults in them. They noted down, for 
instance, how often I used the expression " beautiful," 
or some such word. A person, now a clergyman, who 
at that time wrote vaudevilles and critiques, was not 
ashamed, in a company in which I was present, to go 
through several of my poems in this way, so that a 
little girl, only six years old, who heard with astonish- 
ment how he had found fault with everything, took 
up the book and pointed to the word " and," and 
said, " There still is a little word, about which you 
have not scolded." He felt the rebuke wnich 
lay in the child's words, blushed, and kissed the 
little one. I suffered amid all this; but had from 
school-days a certain degree of timidity, which was the 
cause why I took everything quietly. I was too weak, 
and gooa-natured even to a fault. Every one knew 
it; and some were on that account almost cruel. j 
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Collin thought, therefore, l^t I should make a 
short journey, — ^for instance, to North Germany, — in 
order to amuse myself, and to receive new ideas. In 
the spring of 1831, I quitted Denmark for the first 
time. I saw Liiheck and Hamburg. Everything 
amaeed me, and took up my thoughts. I saw the 
firost mountains, — ^the Harzgebirge ; so astoundingly 
did the world expand before me; my good hiunour 
returned back to me, as to the bird of passage. Sor- 
row is the flock of -sparrows, which remains behind, 
and builds in the nests of the birds of passage. I did 
not feel myself completely restored. In Dresden I 
made the acquaintance of Tieck. Ingemann had given 
me a letter to him. I heard him one evening read 
aloud one of Shakspeare's plays. On my leaving him 
he wished me a poet's success, whilst he embraced 
and kissed me, a circumstance which made the deepest 
impression on me. The expression in his eye I shall 
never forget. I left him with tears, and prayed sin- 
cerely to God for the power to be able to go the way, 
after which my entire soul strove for the power to be 
able to give expression to what I felt in my breast, 
and that, if ever again I should see Tieck, I might be 
known and prized by him. Not till several years after, 
when my suDsequent works were translated, and well 
received in Germany, we saw each other again. 

I felt the cordial hand-squeeze of him who in my 
second fatherland had given me the consecration kiss. 
In Berlin, a letter from Oersted procured me the 
acquaintance of Chamisso ; the zealous man, with his 
long locks and honest eyes, opened himself the door 
for me, read the letter, and, I myself know not how it 
came to pass, we understood each other immediately. 
I felt full confidence in him, and expressed myself to 
him, though in bad German. Chamisso, however, 
understood Danish. I gave him my poems, and he 
was the first who translated some of them, and so 
introduced me into Germany. In the " Morgenblatt " 
he spoke thus of me at the time : " Gifted with wit, 
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humour, fancy, and a national nmvete, Andersen has 
also in his power tones which awaken deeper echoes. 
He understands particularly how from a few hastily- 
sketched, happy touches, with ease to call into me 
little pictures and landscapes, which, however, are 
often too locally peculiar to please the person who in 
the poet's home is not himself at home. Probably 
that which might be translated from him, or has been 
translated, is the least calculated to give an idea of 
him." Chamisso was a friend to me for the whole of 
life. His pleasure at my later writings may be seen 
from his letter to me, printed in the collected edition 
of his works. 

The little journey in Germany had great influence 
on me, as my Copenhagen friends acknowledged.' The 
impressions of the journey were immediately written 
down, and I published them under the title of " Jour- 
ney Shadows." Whether I reallv improved, there 
still, however, remained at home the same petty pas- 
sion for picking out my faults, the same continued 
schooling ; and I was weak enough to suffer it from 
persons who were perfectly ofiicious meddlers. I 
rarely jested on the subject, and if I did so, it was 
called arrogance, vanity, and it was said that I would 
never listen to rational -people. Such a teacher once 
asked me whether I wrote "Dog " with a little d; in 
my last book he had found such an error of the press ; 
I replied, jeeringly, " Yes ; I there spoke of a little 
dog." But these are trifling annoyances, it will be 
said ; yes, but they are drops which excavate a stone. 

Erom the close of the year 1828 to the commence- 
ment of 1839 I was obliged to support myself solely 
by my writings. Denmark is a small country; but 
few books went to Sweden or Norway at that time ; 
the emolument on that account could not be great. 
It was difficult for me to get on, doubly difficult, be- 
cause my dress must in some measure correspond 
with the circles in which I mixed. To produce, and 
to be always producing, was ruinous ; nay, impossible. 
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I translated one or two pieces for the theatre, and 
as just at that time a young composer, by name Habt- 
MAiw — a grandson of him who had composed the 
Danish song, " King Christian stood by the lofty 
mast" — ^wished for text to an opera, I was ready 
for it. Through Hoffmann's writings I had directed 
some attention to G-ozzi's masked comedies ; I read 
"H Corvo," found that it was an excellent subject; 
and in a few weeks I had my opera text of the 
" Eaven " ready. For another young composer, 
Bredal, I worked up Walter Scott's " Bride of Lam- 
mermoor." Both operas appeared on the stage, but 
I was subjected to the most unsparing criticism as 
one who mutilated the works of foreign poets ; what- 
ever merit persons had found in me before seemed 
now to be forgotten, and all talent was denied me. The 
composer "Weyse, my first benefactor, whom I have 
already mentioned, was, on the contrary, pleased in 
the highest degree with my manner of t^ating these 
subjects. He stated to me that he had long wished to 
compose an opera from Walter Scott's " Kenilworth ;" 
he now requested me to set about it along with him, 
and to write the text. I had no idea that I should be 
treated so severely ; I wanted money to live, and what 
determined me still more to it, I felt myself flattered 
in working along with Weyse, our most celebrated 
composer. It gratified me that he, who in Siboni's 
house had first spoken in my behalf, now, as artist, 
entered into a nobler relation with respect to me. I 
had scarcely half finished the text, when I already 
received censure for this, namely, that I had used a 
well-known romance. I wished to retreat ; but Weyse 
comforted me, and dissuaded me from doing so. When 
afterwards, before he completed the music, I was set- 
ting out to travel, I left my fate in reference to the 
text in his hands, he wrote entire verses, and the 
changed conclusion is altogether his own. It was a 
peculiarity in the extraordinary man to approve of 
no book which ended sorrowfully; Amy, therefore, 
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muBt many Leicester, and Elizabeth, resigning him, 
must sing, " Proud Endand, I am thine." I opposed 
this at first, but I yielded ; and the piece was actually 
half-created by Weyse. It was brought out on the stage, 
but was not printed, with the exception of the songs. 
This was followed by anon3rmous attacks, scandalous 
letters transmitted through the city post, wherein the 
unknown writers scoffed at and ridiculed me. How- 
ever, I brought out in the same year a new collection 
of poems, — " The Twelve Months of the Year," — ^which 
was afterwards judged as a work which contained 
several of my best lyric pieces, but at the time was 
much abusea. 

At that time " The Monthly Eeview of Literature," 
which has now gone to the grave, was in its bloom ; 
this, at its first appearance, reckoned a number of the 
most distinguished men among its contributors ; but 
what it wanted was men capable of expressing them- 
selves with ability on srothetic works. Unfortunately, 
all persons conceive themselves capable of expressing 
an opinion on these subjects. Gmtdually it became 
difficult for the editor to find a critic for poetical 
works ; but the man who, by his peculiar zeal for 
writing and speaking, always showed hunself prepared, 
was the historian and states-councillor Molbeck, who 
played so considerable a part in the history of the 
Danish criticism in our time. Of my first poems he 
spoke very favourably, but my star soon sank for 
another that was rising, a young lyric poet, Faludan 
Miiller. 

It so happened, that a new star in Danish literature 
was ascending. Heinrich Hertz came out with his 
" Letters from the Dead," anonymously ; that was a 
mode of expelling everything unclean out of the 
temple. The deceased Baggesen sent polemical letters 
from Paradise, in the highest degree resembling the 
style of the deceased; they contained a kind of 
apotheosis for Heiberg, and partly attacks on Oehlen- 
Bchlager and Hauch. The old story of my orthogra- 
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phical errors, my name, and school-days in Slagelsee, 
were again revived. I was ridiculed, or, if people will, 
disciplined. 

Hertzes book at that time engrossed Denmark; they 
spoke of nothing but him ; the circumstance that the 
author of it could not be discovered, made the thing 
still more piquant. People were filled with ecstasy, 
and justly. My circumstances were now in the most 
imfavourable position, and just in the year when 
Hertz made himself known, and was to obtain a tra- 
yeUing stipend, I also had printed a petition for the 
same purpose. The general opinion was, that I had 
reached my culminating point ; should I succeed in 
travelling, it must be now. I felt, what has since 
been acknowledged, that the trav.elling life would be 
the best school for me. In the meanwhile, in order 
to be able to come under consideration, I was told 
that I must strive to obtain from the most distin- 
guished poets and men of science a sort of recom- 
mendation; for just this year there were so many 
distinguished young persons who were looking for a 
stipend, that it woidd be difficult among them to suc- 
ceed in obtaining one. I accordingly procured recom 
mendations for myself, and I am, as far as I know, 
the only Danish poet who was obliged to produce 
recommendations at home, to show that he is a poet. 
Here, however, a remarkable circumstance appeared, 
that the men who recommended me had each one 
singled out in me some extremely different quali- 
fication ; for instance, Oehlenschlager, my lyrical 
talent, and the earnestness that was in me ; Ingemann, 
my power of describing popular life ; Heiberg de- 
clared, that since Wessel's time, he knew no Danish 
poet who possessed so much humour as myself; 
Oersted remarked, that all who were for me or against 
me, agreed in one point, namely in this, that I was a 
true poet ; Thiele expressed himself warmly and en- 
thusiastically regarding the ability which he had seen 
in me of strugglmg against the pressure and misery of 
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life. I obtained a travelling stipend ; Hertz a larger, 
I a smaller ; and that too was entirely in the order of 
things. 

Just when setting out on my journey the picture 
of my beloved one arose in my neart. Among the 
individuals I have already named, there are two who 
have exercised an important influence on my life and 
poetry. A motherly friend, an uncommonly well- 
educated lady, Madame Lassoe, liad opened to mo 
the agreeable circle of her house. Another cha- 
racter of great importance to me was Collin's sou 
Edward; brought up in fortunate circumstances, he 
possessed a boldness and determination which were 
wanting in me. I felt that he loved me cordially ; 
affectionate and with my whole soul I flew to meet 
him ; he stood forth in ufe calm and practical ; often 
did I mistake him, who just then felt most deeply for 
me, and when he would willingly have imparted to 
me a portion of his own character, to me who was as 
a reea in the wind. In the practical business of life, 
he, the younger, stood actively by my side, from 
the aid he afforded me in my Latin exercises to tho 
regulating of my concerns in publishing my writings. 
He has ever continued the same invariably, and could I 
enumerate my friends, he must be named by me as the 
verv first ; wnen one leaves the mountains behind him, 
it IS only then ho rightly sees them in their true 
form. 

By way of Cassel and the Bhine, I reached Paris. 
I retained no vivid impression of what I observed ; 
the idea for a poem grew firmer and firmer in my 
mind ; and according as it became clearer to me, I 
hoped thereby to wm over my enemies. The most 
heartfelt gratitude to God filled my breast, for I felt 
how I possessed all I had only through his mercy ; 
still I received a vivid impression from all that was 
moving around mo. Accident led mo in Paris to my 
meeting Heine, the poet, for tho first time, who at 
that time sat on the throne in my poetical world. 
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Paul Duport in like maimer met me with great kind- 
ness. Victor liugo also received me. During my 
entire journey to Paris, and for an entire montn 
whilst I tamed there, I heard not one word from 
home. Could my friends prohahly have nothing 
pleasing to impart P At length, however, a letter came, 
— a large one too. On opening it, I discovered not a 
word written, but enclosed in it was a Copenhagen 
newspaper, with a lampoon on myself. It was sent to 
me all that distance, with the postage unpaid, probably 
by the anonymous author himself. This abominable 
baseness horrified me. 

. Whilst in Paris, I fell into the same weakness for 
which my countrymen are so remarkable, namely, that 
of living exclusively among each other. For this rea- 
son I was determined, on leaving Paris, to board for 
one month in some still, quiet place in Switzerland, 
and to live only with French people, so as to be 
obliged to speak their language, which to me was in 
the highest degree necessary. 

In a small city, Locle, in a valley of the Jura 
mountains, where the snow fell in August, and the 
clouds floated beneath us, I was received by the 
amiable family of a wealthy watchmaker. Here there 
was not a word about payment. I lived among them 
as an old acquaintance ; and when we had to part, the 
children wept. In this place it was I finished the 
poem " Agnete and the Mermann," which I had com- 
menced in Paris. From Locle I sent the poem home. 
But it was received rather coldly. 



CHAPTEE V. 

On the 5th of September^ 1833, I crossed the 
Simplon, on my way to Italy. Precisely on the day 
on which, fourteen years before, I arrived poor and 
helpless in Copenhagen, was I to enter this country 

E 
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of my longing, and of my poetical happiness. It hap- 
pened here, as it so often does, by»accident, without 
any calculation whatsoever on my part, as if I had 
certain determinate lucky days in the year ; the luck, 
however, has come so frequently, that probably I have 
reminded myself of its visit only on my own self- 
elected days. All was spring. The clusters of grapes 
hung in long windings firom tree to tree ; never since 
have I seen Italy so beautiful. I sailed on Lago 
Maggiore, ascended the cathedral of Milan, stayed 
several days in G-enoa, and from thence made a jour- 
ney, rich in natural beauties, along the coast to 
Carrara. In Paris I had seen statues ; but my eyes 
were closed to them, for the first time in Florence, 
before Venus de Medicis, was it that the veil fell from 
my eyes. A new world of art revealed itself to me ; 
that was the first fruit of my journey. Here I learned 
to understand the beauty of form — ^the spirit which 
discloses itself in form. The life of the people, 
nature, — all was new to me, and yet so strangely 
known to me, as if I were come to a home, where I 
had spent my childhood. With peculiar quickness I 
seized on everything, and entered, as it were, into its 
life, whilst a deep northern melancholy — ^it was not 
home-sickness, but a heavy, unhappy feeling filled 
my breast. In Eome I received the first tidings how 
little persons at home thought of my poem of 
" Agnete,'* which had been sent home. In Rome the 
next letter brought me the account that my mother 
was dead. I now stood all alone in the world. 

At this time it was that I met Hertz for the first 
time in Eome. In a letter to me Collin had expressed 
that it would give him pleasure to hear that Hertz 
and myself were on friendly terms with each other; it 
would, however, have been so even without this wish ; 
for Hertz kindly extended his hand to me, and ex- 
pressed sympathy with my afilictiou. Of all the men 
with whom I there associated, he possessed the most 
multifariously cultivated mind. Wo often conversed 
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together, even regarding the attacks which had been 
made on me at hpme as a poet. He, who had himself 
inflicted on me a wound, used the following words, 
which have deeply impressed themselves on my 
memory : " Your misfortune is, that you have been 
obliged to print everything : the public has been able 
to follow you step by step; I think that a Goethe 
himself, in your condition, would have been obliged to 
suffer the same thing." His society proved very in- 
structive to me, and I felt that I had one kind judge 
more. With him I travelled to Naples, where we 
lived together in one and the same house. 

In Eome also I first made the acquaintance of 
Thorwaldsen. Many years before, when I had not 
long arrived in Copenhagen for the first time, and was 
walking through the streets as a poor boy, Thor- 
waldsen was also there: that was his first return 
home. We met each other in the street; I knew 
that he was an important person in art ; I looked at 
him, and bowed ; he went on, but suddenly turning 
round, he came up to me, and said, " Where have I 
seen you before ? Methinks, we know each other." 
I replied, " No ; we do not know each other at all." 
I told him this story now in Eome, and he smiled, 
pressed my hand, and said, " We felt, however, even 
then, that we should become good friends." I read 
" Agnete " for him, and what much delighted me in 
his judgment of it was the observation, " that is just 
as if I were walking in the woods at home, and heard 
the Danish lakes." And then he kissed me. When 
he saw, one day, how annoyed I was, and I related 
to him about the letter which I received in Paris from 
home with the pasquinade, he gnashed his teeth vio- 
lently together, and said, in momentary anger, " Tes, 
yes ; I know the people ; I should not have found 
better, had I remained there. Probably, I should 
not even have obtained permission to set up a model 
figure ! Thanks be to G-od, that I did not want them ; 
for then they knew how to torture and plague." He 

E 2 
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begged of me to take courage, for that matters would, 
nay must, go well ; and after that he related to me 
some gloomy passages in his own life ; how he in like' 
manner had been mortified, and judged unfavourably. 

After the carnival I went from Eome to Naples, 
saw at Capri the blue grotto, which had then been 
discovered for the first time; visited the temple at 
Paestum, and returned back to Eome inJEaster week, 
from whence passing through Florence and Venice, I 
went to Vienna and Munich. But I had then neither 
heart nor thought for Germany, and if I thought of 
Denmark, I felt dread and anxiety with respect to the 
unkindness I expected I should meet there; Italy, 
with its scenery and the life of its people, filled my 
soul ; for this land I felt a yearning. Mv early life, 
and what I had now seen, blended themselves into an 
image — into poetry, which I was obliged to write 
down, though I was convinced of this, that it would 
cause me more trouble than pleasure, if my necessity 
at home should oblige me to print it. I had already 
written the first chapter in Rome. It was my novel, 
" The Improvisatore.*' 

In August, 1834, I came back to Denmark. At 
Ingemann's, in Soro, in a little garret between fragrant 
lime-trees, I wrote the first part of the book; in 
Copenhagen I finished it. Even my best friends were 
on the point at this time of giving me up as a poet : 
" People," it was said, "had mistaken witn respect to 
my talents." "With much trouble I found apublisner for 
the book ; I obtained a wretched price for it, and the 
" Improvisatore " appeared, was read, sold out, and 
again published. Criticism was silent ; the newspapers 
said nothing, but I heard around me that interest for 
my book and delight at the same were predominant. At 
length the poet Carl Bagger, who was at that time 
editor of a newspaper, wrote the first critique upon it, 
and commenced ironically with the usual tirade against 
myself^ — " That it was all over with this author, — that 
he had already passed his highest point, &c. ;** in 
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short, he went the full length of the tobacco-and- 
tea criticism, in order to come round suddenly, and 
to express his entire warm enthusiasm for me and my 
book. People now laughed at me, but I wept. Such 
was mv state of mind; I wept out and felt gratitude 
to God and to man. " To the Conference-councillor 
Collin and to his noble spouse, in whom I found 
parents ; to his children, who were to me brothers and 
sisters ; whdse house was my home, I here present 
the best which I possess." So ran the dedication. 
Many a one who previously had been my enemies, 
now changed their opinion, and among these I won 
one for my entire life, as I hope. This was the poet 
Hanch, one of the noblest characters that I know. He 
had returned from Italy, after several years' residence 
abroad, at the time when the inhabitants of Copen- 
hagen were intoxicated by Heiberg's vaudevilles, and 
my " Joumev on Foot '* was becoming successful. 
He entered into a controversy with Heiberg, and 
scofFed at me a little ; no one directed his attention to 
my better lyrical pieces ; I was represented to him as 
a spoiled, petulant child of fortune. He now read my 
"Improvisatore," felt that there lay something better 
in me, and his noble character snowed itself in his 
writing to me a kind letter, wherein he said that he 
had acted unfairly by me, and he now oflfered me the 
hand of reconciliation ; from that time we have been 
friends. 

To come back to the " Improvisatore." This book 
raised my sunken hopes, once more assembled my 
friends around me ; nay, it even gained me more ; for 
the first time I felt the true, fairly won recognition. 
The book was translated into G-erman by Kruse, with 
the long title, " Jugendlehen und Trdvme eines 
Italienischen DichtersJ** I expressed my objection to 
this title, but he maintained that it was necessair, in 
order to arouse attention. Bagger had, as has been 
already mentioned, first written a critique on the 
book ; at lengthy after a long lapse of time, a second 
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critique appeared, more courteous, no doubt, than I 
had been accustomed to, but still lightly passing over 
the best points in the book, and fastening on the 
deficiencies, and also on the enumeration of the er- 
roneously-written Italian words. And, as Nicolai's 
well-known book, " Italy, as it really is,'* came to us 
ju^t then, it was said generally, " Now we shall be able 
to see what it is which Andersen has written. From 
Nicolai we may obtain for the first time a true idea of 
Itahr.'* 

irom Germany resounded the first decisive acknow- 
ledgment, or probably over-appreciation of my work. 
I bowed myself in joyous thankfulness, like a sick 
man to the sunshine ; 'for my heart is grateful. I am 
not, as the " Danish Monthly " condescended to ex- 
press itself in its critique on the " Jmprovisatore,'*.an 
ungrateful man, who evinces in his Dook a want of 
gratitude to his benefactors ; nay, I was myself the 
poor Antonio who sighed under the pressure, which I 
was to bear ; I, the poor boy, who had to receive the 
bread of charity. From Sweden also, at a subsequent 
period, resounded my praise. The Swedish papers 
contained laudatory remarks on this work, wnich 
within the last few years has been in like manner 
warmly received in England, where the poetess Mary 
Howitt has translated it. The same good fortune is 
said to have awaited the book in Holland and Eussia. 

There is in the public an influence, which is greater 
than the power of all the critics and parties. I felt 
that I now stood firmer at home, and my frame of 
mind had again moments in which it raised its wings. 
In this alternation between gaiety and ill-humour, I 
wrote my next novel, " 0. T.,'* whicli bv several in 
Denmark is considered as my best, a place which I 
do not award to it. It presents characteristic traits of 
town life. My first tales appeared before " O. T. ;** 
but this is not yet the place to speak of them. I felt 
just then a strong impulse of mind to write, and I 
thought that I found my element in novel-writing. 
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In the next year, 1837, came out " Only a Fiddler," 
a book, which on my part was as deeply thought over, 
as in its details it sprang fresh to the paper ; I mtended 
to show that talent is not genius, and that if the sun- 
shine of fortune keeps sloof, the one goes to the 
ground, but not the nobler, better nature. This book 
also gained for me a party, but still the critics would 
afford me no encouraging recognition, but forgot that 
with years the boy becomes a man, and that one may 
acquire knowledge in another besides the ordinary 
way ; they could not separate themselves from the old 
preconceived notions. When " O. T." was coming 
out, the book was looked through, sheet by sheet, by 
a professor of the University, who had offered to 
undertake this work, and by two other clever men ; 
notwithstanding all this, the critics said, " The com- 
mon grammatical inaccuracies we find in this book 
also, as we always find in Andersen." What contri- 
buted to casting this book in the shade was, that at 
that very time, " The Everyday Stories," published by 
Heiberg, written in excellent language, with taste and 
truth, came out ; their own merit and also their recom- 
mendation as being Heiberg's, who was the shining 
star in literature, assigned to them the highest rank. 

I had, however, advanced so far that, at home, 
persons no longer doubted of my poetic capability, 
which, before my journey to Italy, persons had wholly 
refused to me. But no Danish cntic had spoken of 
that which was peculiar in my novels ; not till they 
appeared in Swedish: some Swedish journals went 
more deeply into the subject, and took up my works 
with a good and honest intention. In G-ermany the 
same tMng happened; from here it was that my courage 
was strengthened to go on. For the first time last 
year did a man of consequence, the poet Hanch, speak 
of the novels in his already-mentioned treatise, and 
brought forward by a few strokes the characteristics 
of them. 

" The principal thing," Baja Vie, ^^ m k5sSyR?s»Ks^^ 
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best and most elaborate writings, is those wherein 
the richest fancy, the deepest feeling, the most lively 
poetic spirit is a talent, or, at least, a noble nature, 
which will struggle its way out of a narrow and de- 
pressing condition. That is the case with his three 
novels, and to this end he really has a state of exist- 
ence full of importance to represent an interior world, 
which no one knows better than he, who has himself 
drunk from the bitter cup of sufferings and privations, 
painful and deep feelings, which are nearly allied to 
those which he has himself experienced, and wherein 
Memory, who, according to the old, significant myth, 
is the mother of the Muses, met him hand-in-hand 
with them. What he can here relate to the world, 
certainly deserves to be Ustened to with attention ; 
for whilst it is on the one side only the internal per- 
sonal life of the individual, it is, at the same time, the 
common lot of talent and genius, at least when placed 
in indigent circumstances, which is here brought be- 
fore our eyes. In so far as in his ' Improvisatore,' in 
* O. T.,' and in * Only a Fiddler,* he represents not 
only himself in his separate individuality, but at the 
same time the important struggle, which many have 
made their way through, and which he also well 
knows, because his own life has developed itself in 
it; he presents nothing whatever which belongs to 
the world of illusion, but that only which bears testi- 
mony to the truth, and which, like every such testi- 
mony, possesses a universal and enduring value.*' 

In 1837, the same year in which the "Fiddler" 
came out, I visited, for the first time, the neighbour- 
ing country of Sweden, — I went by the G^oto canal to 
Stockholm. At that time persons did not yet know 
what are now Scandinavian svmpathies ; from the old 
wars there was still a sort of mistrust inherited sub- 
sisting between the neighbouring countries ; little was 
known of Swedish literature ; and it fell to the lot of 
but few Danes to be able easily to read and write the 
Swedish language, from want of practice ; people only 
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knew Tegner's " Frithiof and Axel " merely by trans- 
lations. I had read also some other Swedish authors, 
and the deceased, unfortunate Stagnelius pleased with 
his poems more than Tegner, who represented poetry 
in Sweden. I, who was acquainted only with travelling 
to Germany and southern countries, in which case, 
accordingly, parting from Copenhagen was parting 
from my motner tongue, felt myself in this respect 
almost at home in Sweden; the languages are so 
closely allied that any one can speak in the language 
of his own country, and yet they can mutually under- 
stand each other. It appeared to me, as a Dane, that 
Denmark extended itself; affinity with the people 
became more and more prominent also in another pomt 
of view, and I felt, vividly, how near akin the Swedes, 
Danes, and Norwegians stood to each other. I met 
with cordial, frienfly people, and with these I easily 
made an acquaintance : this journey I reckon to be 
among my happiest. Unacquainted with the Swedish 
scenery, I was astonished in the highest degree by 
the TroUhatta voyage, and by the extremely pictu- 
resque situation of Stockholm. It sounds to the un- 
initiated half like a fairy tale, when one says that the 
steam-boat goes up across the lakes over the moun- 
tains, whence may be seen the extensive pine and 
beech woods below, ^luices raise and lower the vessel, 
whilst the travellers make their way through the 
woods. None of the waterfalls of Switzerland, none 
of Italy, not even that of Temi, have anything so 
imposing as that of TroUhatta. Such was the im- 
pression at least which it made on me. 

On this journey, and at the last-mentioned place, 
I formed a very interesting acquaintance, and one 
not devoid of influence on me — ^namely, with the 
Swedish authoress Frederica Bremer. I had just 
spoken to the captain of the steam-boat and some 
passengers about the Swedish authoress, who lived in 
Stockholm, and I expressed my wish to see Miss 
Bremer, and to converse with her. "Her you will 
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not meet,'* said the captain; " she happens to he at 

this moment on a visit in Norway." " She will he 

returning while I am there/* said I, in a joke ; " on 

journeys I am always fortunate, and what I most 

wish wr is fulfilled.*' "But scarcely this time," said 

the captain. A few hours after this he comes up to 

me, laughing, with a list of the recently-amved 

passengers, and exclaims aloud : " Lucky fellow, you 

carry good fortune with you; Miss Bremer is here, 

and sads with us to Stockholm." I took it as a joke ; 

he showed me the list ; still I was uncertain. Among 

the new-comers I saw no one who' looked like an 

authoress. It was evening, and ahout midnight we 

were on the great Wener lake ; at sunrise I wished 

to have a view of this extensive lake, whose shores 

could scarcely he seen, and left the cahin, from which 

another passenger was going at the same time ; it was 

a lady, neither young nor old, wrapped in a shawl 

and cloak. I thought, if Miss Bremer is on hoard, 

this must he she, and entered into conversation with 

her. She replied politely, hut distantly, and would 

not answer me directly whether she was the authoress 

of the celebrated novels ; she inquired after my name, 

knew it, but confessed that she had read nothing of my 

works. When she, after this, asked whether I did 

not carry any of them with me, I lent her a copy 

of the *.* Improvisatore," which I had intended lor 

Beskow; she disappeared with the book, and came 

not for the entire forenoon in sight. When I saw 

her again, her countenance was beaming, and she was 

full of cordiality; she pressed my hand, and said 

that she had read the greatest part of the first volume, 

and that she now knew me. 

The vessel flew with us across the mountains, 
through still inland lakes and forests into the Baltic, 
where the islands lie scattered as in the Archipelago, 
and where the most strange transition occurs from 
naked cliffs to grassy islands and those structures on 
which trees and houses stand. Breakers and eddies 
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make here a skilfiLl pilot necessary; nay, there are 
some places where every passenger must sit down 
quietly in his place, whilst the pHot's eyes are fixed 
on one point ; in the ship one feels the hand of na- 
ture's power, which at one moment seizes hold of it, 
and in the next moment lets it go. Miss Bremer 
narrated many legends, many histories, which apper- 
tained to one or other of the islands, or to some 
fortified place above on the mainland. In Stockholm 
the acquaintance with her was continued, and year 
after year letters have strengthened it on both sides. 
She is a noble woman. The great truths of religion 
and poesy in the still circumstances of life have deeply 
penetrated her. 

It was not till after my visit to Stockholm that the 
Swedish translations of my novels came out. My 
lyrical poems only, and my " Journey on Eoot," were 
known to a few authors; these received me in the 
most cordial manner, and I found hospitality and 
countenance with Sunday gladness; Sweden and its 
inhabitants became dear to me. The city itself, by 
its position and picturesque appearance, seemed to 
rival Naples ; naturally the latter has in its advantage 
the atmosphere and sunshine ; but the appearance of 
Stockholm is just as imposing; it has somewhat of a 
resemblance to Constantinople, as seen from Pera, 
only that the minarets are* wanting. There prevails a 
great variety of colouring in the capital of Sweden ; 
white painted buildings; wooden nouses with the 
woodwork painted red ; barracks of turf with flower- 
ing plants; fir-trees and birch-trees look out from 
between the houses, and the churches with their balls 
and towers; the streets in Sodermalm ascend by 
flights of wooden steps up from the Malar lake, which 
swarms with boats, which are rowed by women in 
variegated attire, and by smoking steam-boats. 

I was recommended by Oersted to Berzelius, who 
gave me a kind reception in the old city of Upsala ; 
from thence I returned back to Stockholm. City, 
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country, and people were dear to me ; it seemed to me 
that the limits of my home were extended, and I now 
for the first time felt the consanguinity of the three 
people. In these feelings I wrote a " Scandinavian 
song," a hymn of praise for all the three nations for 
that which was peculiar and best in each one of them. 
" One sees that the Swedes made much of him,** waa 
the first observation I heard at home on this song. 

Years pass on ; the neighbours understand each 
other better ; Oehlenschlager, Frederica Bremer, and 
Tegner, brought them mutually to read each other's 
writers; and the absurd remains of the old enmity, 
which was only founded on this, that they did not 
know each other, disappeared ; now a beautiful, cordial 
relationship prevails oetween Sweden and Denmark. 
A Scandinavian club has been established in Copen- 
hagen ; now my song came to honour, and it was then 
said, " It will outlive everything which Andersen has 
written,** was just as imjust as when they said that it 
was merely the product of flattered vanity. 

On my return home I commenced to study history 
industriously, and made myself still further acquainted 
with foreign literature. Still the book which pleased 
me most was the book of Nature, and during my sum- 
mer stay in the country parts of Funen, especially at 
Lykkesholm, situate in the midst of an extremely ro- 
mantic forest, and in the noble seat of Clorup, from 
whose possessor I found the kindest reception, I cer- 
tainly learned in my solitary rambles more wisdom 
than the schools could give mo. In Copenhagen, 
Collin*s house was at that time, as it has been since, 
a second father's house ; here I had parents, and bro- 
thers, and sisters. Social life was open to me in the 
best circles, and the student life interested mo ; hero I 
lived in the interest of youth. The student life of 
Copenhagen is, besides this, different from that of the 
German cities, and was at this time peculiar and fuU 
of life ; for me it attained a high point in the Student' 
Club| where students and professors met : here were 
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no demarcation lines drawn between the younger and 
elder men of letters. In this club were to be found 
journals and books of various countries ; once a week 
an author would here read his most recent work ; 
sometimes a concert or a peculiar biu'lesque represen- 
tation would be got up ; here it was, if we may so say, 
that the first Danish popular comedies had their rise, 
in which the events of the day were made use of in an 
innocent, but always in a witty and amusing manner. 
Sometimes representations were given in the presence 
of ladies for the advancement of some excellent noble 
purpose or other, as lately to contribute to Thorwald- 
sen's Musexun, and for similar purposes. The profes- 
sors and students went through the parts ; I also 
appeared sometimes, and satisfied myself that my dread 
of appearing on the stage was far greater tnan the 
talent which probably I might have possessed. Be- 
sides, I wrote and arranged several pieces, and so lent 
mv assistance. Several scenes from this time, namely 
life in the Students' Club, have I repeated in my ro- 
mance of " O.T." The humour and love of life observable 
in many ]passages in this book, and in some dramatic 
pieces written about that time, have had their sources 
m the family of Collin, where good was worked upon 
me in that respect, so that my morbid state of mind 
could not gain the ascendancy over me. Collin's mar- 
ried daughter, more especially, by h^r meny humour 
and wit, exercised great influence over me. W hen the 
mind is yielding and elastic, like the surface of the 
ocean, like this, it mirrors all surrounding it. 

My writings, in my own country, now belonged to 
those which were always bought and read ; for each of 
the new novels, there&re, I received a higher remu- 
neration. Truly, then, if one considers the circum- 
scribed world the Danish reading world is, it will be 
seen that the remimeration could not be the most 
liberal. Still I had to live ! Collin, who belongs to 
the men who do more than they promise, was my help, 
my comfort, and my stay. 
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At this time the late Count Conrad von Banlzan- 
Breitenburg, a native of Holstein, was prime minister 
in Denmark ; he was of a noble, amiable nature, a well- 
educated man, with a genuine chivalrous spirit. He 
•followed carefully the movements in G-erman and Da- 
nish literature ; in his youth he had travelled much, 
and had stayed a long time in Spain and Italy. lie 
read my "Improvisatore'* in the original. Ho found 
himself seized vividly by it, and expressed himself at 
court and in his own circles in the warmest manner 
on this book. He stopped not there, he sought me 
out and became a benefactor and friend. One fore- 
noon, as I sat alone in ray little room, the friendly man 
stood before me for the first time ; he belonged to those 
men in whom one instantly places confidence. He 
entreated me to visit liim, and candidly asked me 
whether there was nothing wherein he could be of use 
to me. I intimated to him how oppressive it was to 
bo obliged to write in order to live; always to be 
obliged to think of the morrow, and not to be able to 
develop one's mind free from care and to work. Ho 
pressed my hand in a kind manner, and promised to 
become an effectual friend to me. Collin and Oersted 
secretly joined him, and became my mediators. 

Already for several years there had existed, imdep 
King Frederick the Sixth, an establishment which 
tends greatly to the honour of the Danish government, 
namely, that not merely a considerable sum is destined 
yearly for a travelling stipend for young literary men 
and artists, but also to each one ot' those who possess 
no official emoluments a species of annual pension 
shall be granted. In this support all our most im- 

?ortant poets Imvo participated, as Oehlenschliiger, 
ngemann, Heiberg, C. Wiuther, and others. Hertz 
had just at that time received such a pension, and his 
future life was rendered so much the more secured. 
It was my hope and my wish that the same good for- 
tune should be imparted to me, and so it was. Fre- 
derick VI. granted to mo 200 rix-dollars banco yearly. 
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I was filled with thankfulness and joy. I found my- 
self now no longer under the necessity of being obliged 
to write in order to live ; I had, in the possible event 
of sickness, a sure support ; I was less dependent on 
the persons around me. A new paragraph in my life 
commenced. 



CITAPTEE VI. 

Feom this day it was as if a more steady sunshine 
had entered into my heart. I myself felt more quiet, 
more certainty ; it was clear to me, as I looked back 
on my earlier life, that a loving Providence watched 
over me, tha^ all was conducted for me as through a 
higher dispensation, and the firmer such a conviction 
becomes, the more secure does one feel himself. 
Childhood I had left behind me; my youthful life 
began properly from this period ; hitherto it had been 
a difficult swimming against the stream. The spring 
of my life commenced; but spring too has its dark 
days, its storms, before it becomes bright summer; 
these are there in order to develop what is to ripen. 

What one of my dearest friends wrote to me on 
one of my later travels abroad, can serve as an intro- 
duction to that which I must here relate. He wrote, 
in his peculiar style : " It is your exquisite imagination 
which invents tne story that you are underrated in 
Denmark; that is an iintruth! You and Denmark 
agree right well, and would agree still better, if there 
were no theatre in Denmark — Hino illm lacri/mce ! 
This damned theatre ; is that then Denmark, and are 
you nothing else than a scribbler for the theatre ? " 

Herein lies a substantial truth : the theatre has 

been the cave out of which most of the bad storms 
have been let loose on me. They are a peculiar 
people the theatre-folk, just as different from others 
as Bedouins are from Germans : from the first panto- 
mime to the first lover, every individual regularly 
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places himself in the one scale, and leaves the rest of 
the world in the other. The Danish theatre is a good 
theatre, nay, it may be placed beside the Burg theatre 
in Vienna ; but the theatre in Copenhagen plays in 
conversation too great a part, and possesses in most 
circles two great importance. I do not know suffi- 
ciently the stage nor the actors of other great cities, 
and cannot therefore compare them with our theatre ; 
but this has too little military discipline, and this is 
requisite to those where many individuals are to 
form a whole, even if this be an artistical whole. The 
most eminent dramatic poets have in Denmark — that 
is to say, in Copenhagen, for only there is there a 
theatre — their troubles. Those actors and actresses, 
who are the first by talent and popular favour, place 
them very frequently above the managers and the 
author ; the latter must be all politeness to them, he 
must strive to stand on a good footing with them, 
because they could spoil a part, or — what is just as 
bad — spread among the public an unfavourable opinion 
of the piece before it is brought out ; there is then a 
coffee-house criticism, before any one should know 
anything of the work. It is also a characteristic of 
the people of Copenhagen themselves, that when a 
new piece is to be brought out, people do not say, 
" I am glad of it ;" but, " It will do worth nothing ; 
will it be hissed off?" The hissing off plays a great 
part, and is an amusement which fills the house ; but 
it is not the bad actor who is hissed, no, only the 
poet and the composer are the criminals for whom tho 
scaffold is erected. Pive minutes is the ordinary time, 
and the whistles resound, and the fair ladies laugh 
and enjoy themselves, like the Spanish women at their 
bloody bull-fights. All our most distinguished dra- 
matic writers have been hissed oft'; as for instance 
Oehlenschlager, Heiberg, Overskou, and others ; to say 
nothing of foreign classics, as for instance Moliere. 

The theatre in the mean time is tho most profitable 
working circle for the Danish writer, whose public 
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character does stretch out far beyond the frontiers. 
This had induced me to \sTite the opera text above 
mentioned, on account of which I was so severely criti- 
cised ; an internal impulse urged me subsequently to 
add some othger works. Collin was no longer director 
of the theatre, — Councillor of Justice Mojybeck had 
taken his place ; the tyranny, which now began, 
degenerated into the comic. I think that iu the 
course of time, the censure-book which had been 
written, which was kept in the theatre, and wherein 
Molbeck had certainly expressed his opinion regard- 
ing the accepted and rejected pieces, will give a 
remarkable characteristic. Over all that I wrote the 
staff was broken. There was one way for me to bring 
my pieces on the stage, and that was to send them to 
those players, who, in the summer, gave representa- 
tions at their own expense. To a decoration which 
had been painted for a piece which fell through, I 
wrote, in the summer of 1839, the vaudeville " The 
Invisible on Sprogo ;" the free meiriment in the piece 
gained for it the favour of the public to such a degree 
that I obtained for it the acceptance, and even still 
that light sketch holds its ground on the stage, and 
passes through a number of representations, which I 
had never anticipated. 

This approbation, however, brought me no further 
advantage, for each of my later dramatic works caused 
me only vexation and mortification. Notwithstanding, 
caught by the idea and the circumstances of the 
little Prench tale " Les Epaves," I took up the 
determination to dramatize the same ; and as I so often 
heard that I had no perseverance to work through a 
subject, I resolved to work through this new drama, 
" The Mulatto," from beginning to end, in the most 
assiduous manner, and that indeed in alternately 
rhyming verse, as was then the fashion. It was a 
foreign material which I used ; but if verse be music, 
so I strove at least to suit my music to the text, and 
to allow the poetry of another to pass into my spiritual 



blood ; people should not in this way be able to say, 
a» fonnerly in the novel of Walter Scott, that the 
poetry was cut down and adapted for the stage. The 
piece was ready, and declared as excellent by men of 
abilities, old friends, and some actors who were to 
appear in it. It was presented, and rejected by 
Molbeck. It was sufficiently well known that what- 
ever he took under his protection for the stage 
withered there on the very first evening; but what 
he cast away as weeds were flowers for wie garden — 
always a comfort to me. The assistant-manager, 
privy-councillor of Adler, was the patron of my work ; 
and because a very favourable judgment of it pre* 
vailed among the public, after I nad read it to several 
persons, it was determined on for representation. I 
had the honour to read it before the present king 
and queen, who received me in a very kindly ana 
friendfly manner, and from whom I have since that 
time received various proofs of favour and cordiality. 
The day of representation arrived; the bills were 
posted ; the ennre night I had not closed an eye from 
restlessness and expectation; the people stood in 
crowds before the theatre to obtain tickets — when 
couriers galloped through the streets ; serious groups 
collected, the minute-guns pealed — Frederick VI. had 
died that mominc ! 

Eor two months was the theatre closed, and was 
opened under the reign of Christian VIII. with my 
drama, "The Mulatto," which was received with the 
loudest approbation. But I could not at once feel 
Joy at it ; I felt myself only relieved from an excite- 
ment, and breathed more easily. The piece was re- 
ceived in a series of representations with the same 
degree of approbation ; many placed this production 
hi^h above my earlier works, and thought that with 
this my poetical career properly speaking commenced. 
It was soon translated into Swedish, and given with 
applause at the Theatre Eoyal in Stockholm ; a Danish 
company gave it in the original in the Swedish city 
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Malino, and a body of students from the nniversity 
city of Lund welcomed it with acclamation. I had 
been just a week before on a visit at some Swedish 
country houses, where I was received so cordially, that 
the remembrance of it shall never leave my breast. 
There, in a strange country, I obtained the first public 
mark of honour, which has produced in me a deep im- 
pression, never to be forgotten. I was invited by some 
students in Lund to visit their ancient city. Here a 
banquet was given to me ; and as in the evening I was 
in a family circle, it was communicated to me that the 
students would honour me with a serenade. I felt 
myself truly overpowered by this intelligence ; my 
heart throbbed feverishly when I saw the dense crowd 
with their blue caps approach the house arm in arm. 
I experienced a feeling of humility, a truly vivid con- 
sciousness of my deficiencies, so that I felt myself as 
it were bowed down to the earth, whilst others were 
elevating me ; as they all uncovered their heads whilst 
I stepped forward, I had to bring all powers of thought 
in requisition in order to avoid bursting into tears. 
In the feeling that I was unworthy of this, my eyes 
looked around to see whether a smile did not steal 
over the lips of some one, but I saw nothing ; at this 
moment the deepest wound would have been inflicted 
on me if such had occurred. After an hurrah a speech 
was made, of which I remember the following words : 
" When your native land and the countries of Europe 
present you their homage, then may you not forget 
that the first which was presented to vou arose from 
the students of Lund." When the heart is warm, 
strength of expression is not weighed ; I felt it deeply, 
and replied, that from this moment I feel that I must 
assert a name, in order to render myself worthy of this 
honour. I pressed the hands of those standing next 
to me, and thanked them so deeply, so sincerely — 
certainly never was a returning of thanks more sin- 
cere. When I returned to my room, I went aside, 
in order to weep out the excitement and overpowering 

F 2 
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of my feelings. " Think no more of it, be joyous with 
US," said some of my lively Swedish friends; but a 
deep earnestness bad entered my soul. Oflen has the 
recollection of these moments come back to me ; no 
noble man who reads these pages will discover a 
vanity in my having lingered so long over this moment 
of my life, which burned the roots of pride rather than 
nourished them. My drama was now to be brought 
out at Malmo ; the students wished to see it ; but I 
hastened my departure, in order not to be at the 
theatre. W ith gratitude and joy my thoughts flew to 
the Swedish university city ; but I myself have not 
been there again since. 

"When I returned back to Copenhagen I truly felt 
for the first time how cordially the Swedes received 
me. With some of my older and tried friends I found 
the purest sympathy ; I saw tears in their eyes, tears 
of joy for the honour shown to me, and more especially 
for tne manner in which I received this. There is but 
one manner for me ; just in the midst of joy I fly with 
gratitude to God. Some persons smiled at the enthu- 
siasm; some raised their voices against "The Mulatto;** 
— ^the material was borrowed ; the French story was 
strictly worked through. The very great praise which 
I had received made me now sensitive to the censure ; 
I could bear it less than before, and now saw clearly 
that it arose not from any interest in the thing, but it 
was expressed merely to annoy me. For the rest my 
mind was fresh and elastic. Just at that time I con- 
ceived the idea of the "Picture-book without Pictures," 
and worked it out. To judge from the reviews and 
editions, this little book seems to have attained un- 
common favour in Germany ; it has also been trans- 
lated into Swedish ; at home it was less appreciated ; 
people spoke only of "The Mulatto," and at last only 
of tne borrowed material of this. Then I determined 
to bring out a new dramatic work, wherein the subject 
and its development, in short everything, should bo 
my own original conception. I hacl already the idea^ 
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and now wrote the tragedy of "Eaphaella," thinking 
by this to stop the mouths of all enemies, and to assert 
my place as a dramatic poet. I hoped at the same 
time that, through the receipts of this piece, combined 
with the profits of " The Mulatto," to be able to make 
a new journey, not only to Italy, but to Greece and to 
Turkey also. My first journey had contributed more 
than anything else to my mental development. I was, 
therefore, full of the passion for travel, and influenced 
by the desire of acquiring more knowledge of nature 
and of human life. 

My new piece did not please Heiberg, nor indeed 
did my dramatic endeavours at all ; his wife — ^the chief 
part seemed to have been written for her — refused to 
play it, and not indeed in the most friendly manner. 
Deeply wounded, I went forth. I complained of it to 
some persons ; whether this was reported, or whether 
a complaint against a favourite of the pubUc was a 
crime, enough ; from this moment Heiberg became my 
adversary — he whose intellectual worth I prized so 
much — he with whom I would so gladly have allied 
myself — and he whom so often — I will dare to say it — 
I had come up to with the whole cordiality of my 
nature. I have uniformly considered his wife so dis- 
tinguished an actress, and still continue unchangeably 
of this opinion, that I should not hesitate for one 
moment to maintain that she would have a European 
fame, were the Danish language as well difiused as the 
German or the Prench. In tragedy she is, by the 
spirit and the geniality wherewith she seizes the part, 
an extremely interesting object, and in comedy she 
stands without a rival. 

The wrong may be on my side — indifferent ; a party 
was against me. I felt myself uncomfortable at home, 
nay even half ill. I therefore left my piece to its fate, 
and, suffering and annoyed, I hastened off. At my de- 
parture several of my young friends among the stu- 
dents got up a banquet for me ; among the elder ones 
who received nje here were Collip, Oehlenschlagjer^ 
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and Oersted. This was somewhat of sunshine amidst 
my mortification; I found cordiality and friendship, 
wnilst I left my home under the influence of great 
mental distress. This was in October, 1840. 

I went for the second time to Italy, and thence 
tq Greece and Constantinople — a journey which I 
have narrated in my own way in ** A Poet's Bazaar." 

In Holstein I stayed for some days with Count 
Bantzau-Breitenberg, who had previously invited mc, 
and whose &>mily castle I now visited for the first time. 
I became acquainted with the rich scenery of Holstein, 
heath and moorland, and then hastened by Nurem- 
berg to Munich. I cast a glance on the artistic life of 
Munich, but still for the most part went my own soli- 
tary way, sometimes filled with the pleasures of life, 
still oftener afi;ain despairing of my powers. I pos- 
sessed a peculiar talent to dwell on the shady side of 
life, to extract the bitter from it, and directly to taste 
it ; I understood uncommonly well how to torment 
myself. 

In the winter season I crossed the Brenner, was 
some days in Florence, which I had visited for a longer 
time on a former occasion, and came about Christmas 
to Borne. Here again I saw the splendid treasures of 
art, met old friends, and once more passed a Carnival 
and Moccoli. But not only was I bodily sick, nature 
around me seemed to sicken in like manner ; there pre- 
vailed neither the quiet nor freshness, as when first I 
visited Home. The earth quaked, the Tiber rose up to 
the streets, fever raged and carried many off; in a few 
da^s Prince Borghese lost his wife and three sons ; 
ram and wind prevailed ; in short it was dismal, and 
from home only cold comfort was sent to mc. 
Some wrote to mo that " Baphaella" was brought out, 
and had passed quietly off the stage several times ; 
but as I foresaw, only a small public had been present 
at it, and the manager laid aside the piece on that 
account. Other Copenhagen letters to our country- 
people in Some spoke eiithusuuitica^y oi «)ivs^ "Notk 
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of Heibepg, a satirical poem — ^ A Soul after Death ;** 
it was just out, they wrote ; all Copenhagen was full of 
it, and " Andersen was preciously treated in it." The 
book was excellent, and I was made ridiculous in it,~^ 
that was all I heard, all I knew ; no one told me par- 
ticularly what was said of me, wherein lay that which 
was amusing, or what was ludicrous. It is doubly 
painful to be ridiculed when one does not know where- 
fore. The information acted Uke molten lead which 
is dropped into a wound, and pained me deeply. Not 
till after my return did I read this book, and found 
that what was said of me in it was in itself nothing 
which was worth taking to heart. It was a jeer over 
my celebri^ " fi?om Schonen to Hundsriick," which 
Heiberg did not like ; so that he sent my " Mulatto" 
and ^^Baphaella" to hell, where — and that was the 
wittiest of all — ^the damned were obliged to see both 
pieces on the one eYening,and then they could go quietly 
and lie down. For the rest I found the poetry so 
excellent, that I had almost written to Heiberg, and 
presented to him my thanks for it ; but I considered 
this fimcy for the night, aad when I awoke and waa 
more tranquil, I became rather apprehensive tliat such 
thanks might be misunderstood, and on that account 
I gave it up. 

I saw not the book in Rome, as I have said; I 
only heard the arrows whiz, and felt the wound ; but 
the poison I knew not which could be concealed in 
them. It seemed to me as if Bome was not a luck- 
bringing city : also the first time I was here, I passed 
dark, bitter days. I was ill, properly for the first 
time in my life, bodily ill, and hastened to get away. 

The Danish poet Hoist was then in Eome ; he had 
this year obtamed a travelling stipend. Hoist had 
written an elegy on King Frederick VI. ; it passed 
from mouth to mouth, and awoke an enthusiasm like 
that of Becker's contemporaneous Ehine song in 
Germany. He lived in Bome in the same house with. 
mC; and showed me mucTi »^m^^NiJQ^\ ^^^^iQcL^asa.^ 
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made the journey to Naples, where, notwithBtanding 
it woB March, the Hun woidd not shine out, and the 
snow lay round about on the mountains. There was 
fever in my blood; I suffered mentally and bodily, 
and soon I lay so violently seized by it, that certainly 
nothing but an immediate bleeding, to which my 
excellent landlord forced me, could have saved my 
life. 

In a few days I found myself perceptibly better, 
apd I now set sail in a French warm steam-ship from 
Naples to Greece. Hoist conducted me on board. 
It was as if a new life had arisen to me, and in truth 
it was so ; though it stands not legibly in my later 
writings, still it manifests itself in my views of life, 
and in my entire inner development. When I saw 
my European home lie behind me, it seemed to me as 
if a stream of forgetfulness had passed over all bitter 
and morbid remembrances ; I felt health in my blood, 
health in my thoughts ; fresh and courageous, I once 
more raised my head. 

Like Switzerland, with a higher and clearer sky 
than that of Italy, lay Greece before me ; nature pro- 
duced a deep, solemn impression on me ; I experienced 
the feeling of standing on the great battle-field of 
the world, where nations had struggled, and come to 
notufht. 

No single poem could comprise such greatness ; 
every dried-up bed of a stream, every elevation, every 
stone, have all of them great stories to narrate. How 
trifling the unevenncsses of daily life appear in such a 
place. A kingdom of ideas streamed through me, and 
m such fulness that none of them fixed themselves on 
paper. The thought that the godlike has here on 
earth to maintain his struggle, tliat it is thrust back- 
wards, and yet advances again victorious through all 
ages, I had a desire to express, and I found, in the 
legend of the " Wandering Jew," an occasion for it. 
For the last twelve months this fiction had been 
emprgwg froip my thoughts ; often di4 it entirely fill 
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me ; I fancied sometimes with tbo alchemists, that I 
had dug up the treasure ; then it suddenly sank again, 
and I then despaired of ever being able to bring it to 
the light of day. I felt what a mass of knowledge of 
various kinds must first be acquired. Often when at 
home I was obliged to listen to reproofs on what they 
call a lack of study. I had sat deep into the night and ' 
studied history in " Hegel's Philosophy of History.'* 
I spoke not of this, for other studies would then have 
been spoken of, after the manner of a learned lady, 
who said that people had a right to complain that I 
possessed not enough of study. " Ton have really no 
mythology," said she; "in all your poems there ap- 
pears not a single god. You must follow up my- 
thology ; you must read Eacine and Comeille." That 
she called study ; and in like manner every one cer- 
tainly had somethiag peculiar to recommend. For 
my poem " Ahasuerus " I had read much, and noted 
much, but still not enough ; in Greece, I imagined, 
the whole would collect itself into clearness. 

In Athens I was warmly received by Professor 
Boss, a native of Holstein, and also by my Danish 
countrymen ; I found hospitality and a friendly feel- 
ing ia the noble Prokesch-Osten ; even the king and 
queen received me most graciously. My birthday I 
celebrated in the Acropolis. 

From Athens I sailed to Smyrna, and it was to me 
no childish joy to be able to tread any quarter of the 
world; I felt a devotion there like that when as a 
child I entered the old church of Odensee ; I thought 
on Christ who suffered on this soil; I thought of 
Homer, whose songs resoimd eternally from here 
over the earth. The coast of Asia preached to me 
its sermon, which was probably more impressive than 
any sermon whatever in any church could be. 

In Constantinople I spent eleven interesting 
days; according to my ordinary luck in travelling, 
Mahomed's birthday occurred during my stay there '^ 
I saw the great iUuminatiaii, ^\x\'dtaL ^^jh^sA. \sx^ ^^^jksx- 
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pletely into the Thousand and One Nights. Our 
Danish ambassador lives several miles distant from 
Constantinople, and I had just merely an opportunity 
of seeing him ; but I found a cordial reception with 
the Austrian intemuntio, Baron Stiirmer ; with him 
I had a German home and German friends. The 
journey back I thought of making by the Black Sea 
and up the Danube ; but the country was in a state 
of disturbance ; it was said that several thousands of 
Christians had been cut off. My travelling com- 
panions in the hotel where I resided, gave up their 
intention of going by the Danube, for which I had 
the ffreatest £sire, and they all dissuaded me from it. 
In the morning I consulted with Baron Stiirmer, and 
as he thouffht that I might undertake the joiumejr, I 
determined on it. From the moment my resolution 
is formed, I have an unalterable confidence in Frovi« 
dence, and resign myself calmly to my fate. Nothing 
happened to me. The voyage turned out fortunate, 
and after the quarantine on the Wallachian frontier, 
certainly painml to me, I reached Vienna on the 
twenty-first day of the voyage. The sight of its 
towers, and the meeting with numerous Danes, awoke 
in me the thought that I should soon bo at home 
again; the idea bowed down my head, and painful 
recollections and mortifications again arose. 

In August, 1841, I was again in Copenhagen; 
there I wrote my travel-recollections, under the title 
of "A Poet's Bazaar," in several chapters, accorduig 
to the countries. In several places abroad I found 
individuals, as at home, to whom I felt bound. A. 
poet is as the bird : he gives what he has ; he gives a 
8on£^. I would gladly have given each of these dear 
souLs such a thing. It was a furtive idea, bom, I 
venture to say, in a grateful disposition. Count 
Bantzau-Breitenberff, who had lived in Italy, loved 
this land, and had been a benefactor and friend to 
me in consequence of my " Iraprovisatore," must have 
02iaif part of the book which treated of this country. 
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To Least and Thalberg, who both met me with great 
friendship, I dedicated the portion which contained 
the journey up the Danube ; the one being an Hun- 
garian, the other an Austrian. One will readily be 
able to find out, after these intimations, the thought 
which guided me in each dedication. But these ap- 
propriations were considered, in my own country, as 
an additional proof of vanity : I wished to cut a figure 
with names, to name impoitant persons as my Mends. 
The book has been translated into several languages, 
and the dedications with it. I know not how these 
have been judged of abroad; if I am judged as in 
Denmark, I trust that the explanation will alter the 
opinion regarding them. In Denmark my " Bazaar " 
brought me the handsomest honorarium which I re- 
ceived as yet ; a proof that at length I was read there. 
A criticism properly called so did not appear, except in 
some notices in the daily papers, and subsequently in 
a poetical attempt of a young poet, who a year before 
testified to me, in writing, his love and wish to honour 
me ; but who now, in his first coming out, hurled at 
me his satirical poem against his friend. I was much 
attached personally to this young man, and still enter- 
tain an esteem for him. He certainly thought more 
of the advantage he would enjoy by sailing in the 
same boat with Heiberg, than of the wound he should 
inflict on me. 

The newspaper criticism in Copenhagen was end- 
lessly stupid. It was considered as going too far to 
say that I should have seen the whole round, blue 
disk of the moon at the time when the new moon 
commenced. That was called fancy and exaggera- 
tion, which every one who can open his eyes can 
there see, — the new moon as a dark blue, entire, 
round disk. The Danish critics have ordinarily no 
open eye for nature ; even the most respectable 
monthly journal of literature censured me once, 
because in one of my poems I had deac^^ -^ 
r^'hibow hy moonlight, Tl^at, too, ^%» tk^ \«a$s^ -^'^'^^ 
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said, which carried me too far. When in the " Bazaar'* 
I say, " Were I a painter, I would paint this bridge ; 
but I am not a painter, I am a poet, I must therefore 
speak," &c. Then says the critic, " He is so vain, that 
ho himself says that ne is a poet." There lies something 
80 miserable in such criticism, that one is not wounded 
by it ; but even if one is the quietest man, he feels a 
pleasure in chastising such wet dogs, who come into 
our rooms and lay themselves down in the best places. 
There might be an entire "Fool's book" written on 
all the ridiculous and absurd things which I have been 
obliged to listen to, from my first appearance up to 
the present time. The " Bazaar," in the mean time, 
was much read, and made what is called a hit. Di- 
rectly in relation to this book, I received much encou- 
ragement, many recognitions from individuals of the 
highest rank of intellect in mv native land. 

This ioumey had strengthened me intellectually 
and bodily. I began to evince a firmer will, a more 
certain jud^ent. I was now come into a clear under- 
standing with myself and with all around me. 

Political life in Denmark had at that time attained 
a higher state of development, with its good and its 
bad fruits. The eloquence which had formerly exer- 
cised itself in the Demosthenic mode, by taking little 
pebbles into the mouth, the little pebbles of everyday 
life, now exercised itself on matters of greater interest. 
I felt no call, no necessity to mix myself up in such 
matters, as I then thought that the politics of our 
times were a great misfortune to many a poet. Ma- 
dame Politics is the Venus ; whomsoever she seduces 
into her mountain, they go to ruin. With the writings 
of these poets it fares as with the daily papers ; they 
are seized on, read, prized — and forgotten. In our 
times all would rule ; the subjective makes its power 
available ; people forget that that which, as thought 
of, cannot always be carried out, and that many a 
matter looks very differently when observed from the 
^op offf tree^ ana from its roota. "WVxoevet \a ^^fayed 
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by a noble conviction — the prince or the man of the 
people ; whoever wills what is good, to him will I bow. 
Politics are no concern of mine ; God has assigned me 
another duty ; that I felt and still feel. 

In the so-called first families of the country I met 
with a number of friendly, cordial men, who pnzed the 
good that was in me, admitted me into their circle, 
and allowed me to share in the happiness and wealth 
of their splendid summer residences, so that, indepen- 
dent, I could give myself up to nature, the solitude of 
the woods, and to country life. There, for the first 
time, I lived amid Danish scenery ; there I wrote the 
greater part of my tales. By the silent lakes, in the 
woods, on the green pastures, where the game sprang 
past me, and the stoi paced along on his red legs, I 
heard no politics, no pohtics, — I heard no one exercise 
himself in Hagel's phraseology ; Nature, around me 
and within me, preached to me my calling. At the 
ancient Grisselfeld, formerly a monastery, situate in 
the deepest solitude of the woods, encompassed with 
lakes and hills, I spent happy days. The possessor, 
the Countess Danneskjold, mother of the duchess of 
Augustenburg, was an amiable and excellent lady. I 
was not there as a poor child of the people, but as a 
welcome, accepted guest. The beeches now oversha- 
dow her grave amid that friendly scenery with which 
her heart was entwined. Close by this, with a still 
richer situation than Grisselfeld, and of much greater 
extent, lies Beegentved, which belongs to the Danish 
finance minister. Count Moltke. The hospitality 
which I met in this place, one of the richest and most 
beautiful of our country, and the happy family life 
which here surrounded me, has diffused a sunshine 
over my life. It looks as if I would bring forward 
names, and make a display with them, or as if I wished 
thus to render to the benefactors a sort of thanks ; these 
they require not, and I should mention several other 
names also if such were my intention. I mention, 
however, only these two places^ wx"i. "Bs^^o^ ^^€ws^^ 



through Thorwaldgen, which belongs to Baron Stamps. 
Here I lived mneh with the great artist ; here I formed 
an acquaintance with one of my dearest young friends^ 
the future possessor. 

This life in these various circles has been of great 
influence on me ; amon^ princes, among nobility, and 
among the poorest of the people, I have found noble 
specimens of humanity ; in the good, in the best we 
all resemble each other ! 

Winter life in Denmark has its pleasures, its rich 
varieties : I also passed some days in the country, and 
caught the peculuirities in the scenery. The chief part 
of my time, however, I was in Copenhagen. With the 
married sons and daughters of Collin, where a number 
of lovely children were growing up, I felt myself at 
home. With the finely-gifted composer Hartmann, 
the bond of friendship was becoming more firm year 
after year. Art and nature's freshness prosper in his 
house. In practical life Collin was my adviser, Oer- 
sted in every new work. The theatre was, if I may so 
say, my club, which I visited every evening. I had just 
this year obtained a place in the so-called court stalls. 
An author must naturally work himself up to it. After 
the first accepted work, he obtains permission to the 
pit ; after the second greater work, to the stalls, where 
the actors' places are ; and after three greater works, 
or a number of smaller pieces, the poet is advanced to 
what are numbered the first places. Here might bo 
found Thorwaldsen, Oehlenschlager, and several other 
poets ; hero also I obtained, in 1840, a place, after I 
had given in my seventh piece. Whilst Thon^aldsen 
lived, I often sat, accordmg to his wish, by his side. 
Oehlenschlager was also my neighbour, and in many an 
evening hour — when no one had any idea of it — pious 
humility passed through my soul between these great 
spirits. The various periods of my life passed before 
me ; and the time when I sat on the hindmost bench 
in the box of the female figurantes, as also that when, 
chUdishljr, auperstitiously, I knelt down. there in the 



dark, upon the stage, and repeated my pater noster, 
just before the place where I now sat amonff the first 
and most important characters. At the tune when 
probably a countryman has been thinking of me, and 
has judged : " There he sits between the two great spi- 
rits, arrogant and proud ! " so may he now see £rom this 
confession how wrongfully he has judged me. Humi- 
lity, prayer to God for power to deserve my good for- 
tune, filled my heart. May he always allow me to 
retain these leelings! I obtained the friendship of 
Thorwaldsen, as well as of Oehlenschlager, those two 
most important stars in the horizon of the north; 
their reflected splendour may I venture to bring for- 
ward here in me and around me. 

In Oehlenschlager's character, when he is not seen 
in the great circle, where he is silent and reserved, 
there is something so open and so childlike, that one 
must become attached to him ; for the north he is as 
a poet of equal importance as Goethe was for Ger- 
many ; in his best works he is so penetrated by the 
spirit of the North, that the same has, as it were, 
through him, ascended for all nations. Abroad he has 
not been so appreciated ; what fM*e best known of him 
are his " Correggio" and "AHadin ;'* but certainly his 
masterly poem, " The Gods of the North," occupies a 
far higher rank ; it is our Iliad. Here is power, fresh- 
ness — nay, my expression is too poor ; here is gran- 
deur ; here is the poet, Oehlenschlager, in his soul*s 
bloom. Hakon, Jarl, and Fabiatoke, will live in the 
poetry of Oehlenschl&ger whilst humanity lasts. Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden have given to their poet 
the fullest recognition, and still show it to him ; and 
in the estimation of the first rank in the king- 
dom of intellect, he is recognized as the first. He is 
the true-bom poet ; he seems eternally young, whilst 
he himself, as older, surpasses all in fruitfiilness. With 
his kind dispositions he listened to my first lyrical out- 
pourings; vrith earnestness and cordiality he reco^- 
> nized the poet who ii^urated t\ie Iwife^. ^^\$vs>^!£«^^s«^ 
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in the "Danish Pantheon*' has given to me one point 
of contact with Oehlenschlager, when he said : " In 
oar days the phenomenon is constantly becoming more 
rare, that any one, in consequence of an inborn im- 
pulse which early manifests itself with irresistible 
power, should come out as an artist or a poet. More 
frequently is he faahioned by fate and circumstance, 
than seemingly intended by Nature herself for this 
course. In the case of the greater number of our 
poets, an early acquaintance with passion, earlier inner 
experience, or external circumstance, steps in instead 
of the original call of Nature ; and in oiu' own litera- 
ture such a thing can scarcely be demonstrated with 
such incontestable surety in the case of any one, as in 
that of Oehlenschlager and Andersen. From this 
one may explain to himself the fact why the former 
has been the object of the critics* attacks, and why the 
latter first, properly speaking, obtained full recognition 
as a poet in foreign countries, where civilization of a 
longer date had a&ead^ produced a disinclination for 
the compulsory regulations of the schools, and a reac- 
tion to that which is natural and fresh, whilst we 
Danes still entertain a pious respect for the yoke of 
the schools and the obsolete wisdom of maxims." 

Thorwaldsen, with whom, as I have already stated, 
I first became acquainted in Eome, in the years 1833 
and 1834, was expected in Denmark in the autumn of 
1838, and great festive preparations took place in con- 
sequence. A flag was to wave on one of tne towers of 
Copenhagen, as a signal, as soon as the ship which 
brought him should become visible. It was a national 
festival ; boats decorated with flowers and flags filled 
the Bhede ; the poets, sculptors, all had their flags and 
emblems ; the students carried a Minerva, — a golden 
Pegasus had been riven to the poets. It was misty 
weather, and the ship was first seen when it was now 
close by the citv ; now all, all poured out to see him. 
The poets, who had, I fancy, been invited by Heiberg's 
iumogemeut, $tood by their boat •, only Oeluenschlager 
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and Heiberg were not yet come. Guns were now 
fired from tbe ship, whien already came to anchor, and 
there was reason to dread that Thorwaldsen would 
land before we had gone out. The wind brought the 
soimd of singing over to us ; the festive reception had 
already commenced ; I wished to see him, and there- 
fore called out to the others, "Let us put oflf!" 
" Without Oehlenschlager and Heiberg P" asked some 
one. " But they are not come, and all is soon over.". 

One of the poets declared, that if these two were 
not with us, I should not sail imder that flag, and 
pointed to the JPegasus* " Let us throw it into the 
boat," said I, and took it from the staff; now the 
others followed me, and came up just when Thor> 
waldsen landed. We met Oehlenschlager and Heiberg 
in another boat; they came over to us whilst the 
rejoicing commenced on shore — the people drew Thor- 
waldsen's carriage through the streets to his own 
dwelling, where all who enjoyed even the slightest 
acquaintance with himself, or with a firiend of his 
friend, pressed around him. Li the evening the 
artists brought him a serenade; the blaze of the 
torches illumined the garden beneath the great trees ; 
there joy and exultation prevailed, which was sincere 
and truly felt. Young and old hastened in at the 
open doors, and the joyous old man pressed those 
whom he knew to his breast, gave them his kiss, and 
pressed their hands. There was a halo of glory 
around Thorwaldsen, which kept me back through 
timidity ; my heart beat from joy to see him who met 
me with consolation and kindness in a foreign land, 
and had said that we must always continue friends ; 
but here, in this jubilation, where thousands observed 
each of his movements, where I was remarked by all 
these and criticised — aye, criticised as a vain man, 
who only wished to show that he knew Thorwaldsen, 
and that the latter was friendly and kind to him — 
here I drew back into the crowd, and avoided bein^ 
recognized by him. Not till bei^Qt^ ftJN5^^sa^■^^ w^r^ 
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morning early, I visited liim as a friend, who was 
surprised that I had not seen him sooner. 

In honour of Thorwaldsen, a musico-poetical aca- 
demy was established, and the poets who were invited 
to it by Heiberg wrote and read each a poem in 
praise of him who returned. I WTote on Jason, who 
fetched the golden fleece, viz., Jason-Thorwaldsen, 
who went form to win golden art. A banquet and a 
ball closed the festival, at which, for the first titne in 
Denmark, popular life and a gi*eat interest in the 
realms of art were evinced. From this evening I saw 
Thorwaldsen almost daily in society, and in his studio ; 
I often spent several weeks in succession with him at 
Nyso, where he seemed to have taken firm root, and 
where most of his works executed in Denmark had 
their origin. His was a healthful, fresh turn of mind, 
not devoid of humour, on which account, Holberg the 
poet was one to whom he was very much attached ; 
in the troubles and disruptions of the world he did 
not at all mix. One morning at Nyso— he was just 
then working at his own statue — I entered, and bade 
him good morning; he seemed to be unwilling to 
notice me, and I stole out softly. At breakfast he 
was rather silent, and when he was asked to say 
something, he said, in his own dry way, " I have this 
morning spoken more than in many days together, 
but no one has listened to me; there I stand and 
think that Andersen is behind me, for he said good 
morning, and I told him a long story about a matter 
which had to do with Byron. I thought that one 
word might have been said in reply ; I turned myself 
around, and there I stood more than an hour, and 
chattered aloud before the empty walls." We all 
begged him to relate the story once more, but we got 
it very short. " O, that was in liome, when I was 
setting about to make Byron's statue; lie placed 
himself opposite to me, but immediately commenced 
to put on an entirely different countenance from that 
lyjjjch WHO iwwil to him, * A(ViU you not sit still ? * said 
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1 ; ^ but you must not make these faces.* * That is my 
expression,' said Byron. * Indeed ! ' said I ; and then 
I made him as I wished, and every one said, when he 
was ready, that it was a hit. But when Byron him- 
self saw it, he said, * It does not resemble me at all ; 
I look unhappy.' He was above all things so desirous 
of looking extremely unhappy!" added Thorwaldsen, 
with a comic expression. It afforded the great artist 
a pleasure, after dinner, to listen to music with half- 
closed eyes, and it was his greatest joy, when the 
evening game of Lotto commenced, which the entire 
neighbourhood of Nyso was obliged to learn ; it was 
for pieces of glass they played; and for this reason I can 
relate, of this otherwise so great a man, a peculiar 
trait, that he played with the greatest interest for the 
purpose of winning. "With warmth, and ev6n violence, 
he could espouse the interest of a party from whom 
lie thought that he had suffered an injustice ; to un- 
fairness and raillery he opposed himself, even against 
the lady of the house, who, in other respects, had the 
most childlike sentiments towards him, and whose 
thoughts only turned on rendering everything agree- 
able to him. In his society I wrote some of my tales ) 
for instance, "Ole LuckOin" (" Ole Shut Eye"), 
and he listened to it with pleasure and interest. In 
the twilight, when the family circle sat in the open 
garden parlour, Thorwaldsen would creep up to me 
softly, and clap me on the shoulder and say, " Shall 
we little ones hear no tales to-night?" With his 
own peculiar natural way, he bestowed on me the 
highest praise for the truth in my fictions; it de- 
lighted him to hear the same stories again and again ; 
often during his finest works he stood, with smiling - 
countenance, and listened to the stories of the " Loving 
Couple" and of the "Ugly Duckling." I possess a 
certain talent of improvising in my native tongue 
little poems and songs; this talent delighted Thor- 
waldsen very much, and as he had modelled at ^^'^Xi 
Holberg's portrait in clay, it waft cocvm\V.^^^ "Vi xs^a H»<^ 

€t 2 
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give him a poem for his work ; upon which he received 
the following impromptu : — 

** * Let Holberg live no more, in Denmark bom, 
The olay I crush which did his soul enclose ! 
So spake grim Death. ' And from the frigid clay/ 
Cried Thorwaldsen, 'Holberg shall live again.'" 

One morning, just as he was modelling in clay his 
great bas-relief of the " Procession to Solgotha," I 
entered into his study, " Tell me," said he, " do you 
find that I have dressed Pilate correctly?" " xou 
must say nothing to him," said the Baroness, who 
was always with him ; *' it is right, it is excellent ; go 
away now." Thorwaldsen repeated his. question. 
" Well then," said I, " I must confess to you, it 
really appears to me as if Pilate were dressed rather 
as an Egyptian than as a Boman." '^ So it appears 
to me abo, said Thorwaldsen ; and took the clay up in 
bis hand, and destroyed the figure. " Now you are 
guilty of his having annihilated an immortal work," 
exclaimed the Baroness, violently. " Then we can 
make a new immortal work," said he, in good humour ; 
and modelled Pilate just as he now stands in the bas- 
relief in the Ladies' Church in Copenhagen. 

His last birthday was celebrated there in the coun- 
try ; I had written a pretty little song ; it was still 
wet on the paper, when we sang it early in the morn- 
ing before his door, accompanied with a music of 
jingling fire-irons, gongs, and bottles, which were 
rubbed with a cork. Thorwaldsen himself, in his 
morning gown and slippers, opened the door, and 
danced around his room, swung around his Eaphaera 
cap, and joined the chorus. There was life and mirth 
in the strong old man. 

On the last day of his life I sat beside him at 
dinner; he was uncommonly merry, repeated some 
witticisms, which he had just read in the " Corsair," 
a well-known Copenhagen paper, and spoke of the 
journey which he intended to undertake to Italy in 
the summer. Wo parted after this \ he went to the 
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theatre, I home. On the following morning the 
waiter at the hotel, where I put up, said, " That was a 
strange thing about Thorwaldsen — ^that he died yes- 
terday.*' " Thorwaldsen ! " exclaimed I; "he is not 
dead ; I dined with him yesterday." " They say that 
he died yesterday evening at the theatre, said the 
waiter. I thought he had been taken ill, but still 
felt a strange anxiety, and hastened immediately over 
to his house. There lay his corpse stretched out on 
the bed; the room was crowded with strangers; the 
floor wet with snow-water, the air stifling; the 
Baroness Stampe sat on the bed, and wept bitterly. 
I stood trembling, and deeply aflected. 

A " Farewell " which I wrote, and Hartmann set 
to music, was sung over his cofRn by Danish students. 

In the summer, 1S42, 1 sent in a little piece to the 
Danish summer theatre, entitled, "The Bird in the 
Pear-tree," wherein some scenes were played up in the 
pear-tree. I had caUed it a dramatic trifle, in order 
that persons might not expect great acting or elabo- 
rate characters. It was a little sketch, which, after 
one or two representations, was received with much 
approbation, so that the directors accepted it ; even 
Mrs. Seiberg, the favourite of the public, desired to 
receive a part in it. Persons had amused themselves, 
had found the selection of the music excellent; I 
knew that the piece had stood its rehearsal, and — 
suddenly it was hissed off". Some young men, who 
gave the word, hissed, and are said to have told' others, 
by whom they were asked the reason, that the trifle 
was too successful, and that it would render Andersen 
too proud. On this evening I was not myself in the 
theatre, and had no notion of what was going on. 
On the following day I came to a family circle ; I had 
a headache, and looked very serious ; the lady of the 
house came up to me to sympathize with me, took my 
hand, and said, " Is it worth the trouble to take it to 
heart ? There were only two hissers, and all the rest 
of the house took your part." ^* Hissers, my part — 
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was I hissed off?" cried I. It was quite. comic, when 
one assured mo that this hiss was a triumph for me. 
Ail had joined in the approbation, and " there was 
only one hiss." After this came up another, whom I 
asked after the number of the hissers ; " Two," said he. 
The next said, " Three," and positively not more. 
When one of my friends most to be relied on camo, 
I asked him, on his conscience, how many he had 
heard ; he hiid his hand upon his heart, and said, '^ At 
most there were five." " No ; I now ask no one more, 
the number increases just as in the case of Falstaft*. 
Here stands one who maintains that there was only 
one hiss." Shocked, and still disposed to set it all 
right again, he replied, " Yes, that is possible ; but it 
was a strong, powerful hiss." 

By my laist works, and by a rational economy, T 
had saved up a small sum, which I intended for a new 
journey to raris ; by the way of Dusseldorf, through 
jBelgium, I arrived tnere in the winter of 1843. 
, Marmier had previously, in the " lievuo de Paris," 
written an article on me, " La Vie d'un Poete." The 
same person had translated some of my poems into 
IVench, and had even honoured me with a poem, 
which stood printed in the above-named "Kcvue." 
My name had then reached, as a sound, the ears of 
some individuals in the literary world, and I there 
found an exceedingly fiiendly reception. At Victor 
Hugo's invitation I saw his abused "Burgravcs;" 
Mr. and Mrs. Ancelo opened their house to me ; there 
I met Martinez de la Eosa, and other remarkable 
men at that time. Lamartine appeared to me in his 
domestic, and in his entire personal appearance, as 
prince amongst them all. On my apologizing for 
speaking French badly, ho replied, that he was to 
blame for not understanding the northern languages ; 
in which, as he had found by experience lately, there 
was a fresh and vigorous literature; and where the 
poetical soil is so peculiar, that one requires only to 
stoop down in order to find an old golden horn. He 
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inquired concerning the Trollhatta Canal, and ex- 
pressed his wish to visit Denmark and Stockholm ; he 
also recollected our present reigning king, to whom, 
when he was then prince, at Castellamane, he had paid 
his respects ; besides this, he evinced, for a French- 
man, a remarkable acquaintance with names and 
places in Denmark, At my departure he wrote a 
little poem for me, which I prize among my dearest 
remembrances. 

The jovial Alexander Dumas I generally saw in bed, 
even when it was far beyond noon ; here he lay, with 
paper, pen, and ink, and wrote his newest tragedy. 
One day I found him so, he nodded to me in a friendly 
way, and said, " Sit for one minute ; I have just now a 
visit from my muse, and she will be going presently.'* 
He wrote, spoke aloud, gave a viva, sprang out of bed, 
and said, " The third act is ready." 

To him I am also indebted for my acquaintance with 
!Racliel. I had not yet seen her play, when Alexander 
Dumas asked me whether I had a wish to make her 
acquaintance. One evening, when she was coming 
out as Phaedra, he took me to the Theatre rran9ois, 
on the stage. The representation had commenced, 
and behind thQ scenes — where a Spanish screen formed 
a sort of room, in which were a table with refresh- 
ments, and some ottomans — sat the young girl, who, 
as an author said, knew how to chisel living statues 
out of the marble blocks of Eacine and ComeiUe. 
She was thin and delicately formed, and looked very 
young. There, and particularly afterwards in her 
own house, she seemed a picture of mourning, as a 
young girl, who has just wept out her suffering, and 
now allows her thoughts to lie in repose. She ad- 
dressed us in a friendly manner, with a deep, powerful 
voice. In the course of conversation with Dumas, she 
forgot me; I stood quite superfluous. Dumas re- 
marked it, said something pleasing of me, and I 
. ventured upon that to mix in the conversation, not- 
withstanding I had a depressing feeling, that I stood 
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before those who probably spoke the most beatuiful 
French in all France. I said that I had indeed seen 
much that was interesting and grand, but that I bad 
never seen a Bachel, and that it was principallj on 
her account I had applied the proceeds of my last 
works on a journey to Paris. When I was adding 
an apology for my French, she smiled, and saii^ 
" When you say anything to a Frenchwoman so gallant 
as that which you now addressed to me, then she 
always finds that you speak well." When I told her 
how her name resounded in the north, she said that 
she intended to go to Petersburgh and Copenhagen. 
" When I come to your city," said she, " you must be 
my protector, as you are the only person whom I know 
there. However, in order to know each other, and as 
you, as you say, have come to Paris chiefly on my 
account, we must see each other oftener ; vou will be 
welcome to me ; I see my friends at my house every 
Thursday. Duty, however, calls," said she, extended 
to us her hand, nodded friendly, and — stood now a 
few paces from us on the stage, taUer, quite diflerently, 
with an expression of the tragic muse herself; joyous 
acclamations resounded up to us. As a noithem, I 
cannot accustom myself to the French manner as 
tragedy is played. Kachel acts in the same way ; but 
with her it seems to be nature ; it is as if all others 
strove to imitate her ; she is the French tragic muse 
herself. Others are but poor human beings. When 
Bachel acts, then one thinks that all tragedv must be 
so ; — ^there is truth, there is nature — ^but in another 
revelation from what wo are acquainted with in the 
north. In her abode I found everything rich and 
splendid, perhaps too reeherchS, The most anterior 
room was blue-green, with faded lamps and 'statuettes 
of French authors ; in the salon, properly so called, 
crimson played the principal part in the carpets, in 
the curtams, and bookcases ; sne herself was dressed 
in black, such nearlv as she is represented in the well- 
known English steel-engraving of her. The generality 



of her visitors consisted of gentlemen, for the greater 
part artists and men of learning. I also heard a few 
titles mentioned among them; servants, richly clad, 
announced the names of strangers ; tea was drunk, 
and refreshments served, more cdfter the German than 
French style. Victor Hugo had told me he thought 
that she imderstood the German language ; I asked 
her afterwards, and she replied in German: "Ich 
kann es lesen ; ich bin ja in Lothringen geboren ; ich 
habe deutsche Biicher, sehen Sie hier!'* and she 
showed me Grillparzer's ** Sappho," and then imme- 
diately continued the conversation in French. She 
expressed her pleasure in acting the part of Sappho, 
spoke of Schiller's "Maria Stuart," which part she 
had played in a French version of the play. I saw 
her in it, and particularly she gave the last act with a 
calm and a tragic feeling, as though she were one 
of the best actresses of Germany ;' but just in this 
act she pleased the French least. "My country- 
people,'* said she, " are not accustomed to this manner ; 
and in this way alone can the part be given ; one must 
not be raving, when the heart is well-nigh broken 
with sorrow, and when one is taking an eternal farewell 
of one's friends.'' Her drawing-room was in a great 
measure ornamented with books, which were magnifi- 
cently bound, and placed in handsome glass cases. 
On the wall hung a painting, which represented the 
interior of the theatre in London, where she stood 
forward on the stage, and flowers and garlands flew 
across the orchestra. Below this painting hung a 
pretty little book-shelf, with that which I call " the 
high nobility" among the poets; Goethe, Schiller, 
Calderon, Shakspeare, &c. She proposed to me many 
questions regarding Germany and Denmark, art, and 
the theatre ; and with a friendly smile around her 
serious mouth she encouraged me, when in my stumb- 
ling in tjie French language I halted for a moment tb 
collect myself, and not to stick altogether, " Speak 
only!*' said she. "True, you do not speak iPrench 
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well; I have heard foreigners speak my language 
better ; but that has not nearly interested me as much 
as the present. I understand the meaning of your 
words perfectly, and that is the principal thing ; that 
it is which interests me in you.'* "Wlien we parted 
for the last time, she wrote in my album : " L'art 
c'est le vrai ! J'espere que cet aphorismo ne scmblera 
pas paradoxal k un ^cnvain si distingue comme M. 
Andersen.'* 

An amiable character manifested itself to me in 
Alfred de Vigny. He has married an English lady ; 
and that which is best in both nations seems combined 
in his house. The last evening I was in Paris, he, 
gifted as he is with intellectual rank and worldly 
wealth, about midnight came himself to my residence 
in the Hue Bichelieu, ascended the many steps, and 
brought his writings to me under his arm. There 
beamed so much cordiality from his eyes, and he 
Beemed so kindly disposed to me, tliat I felt affected 
by our parting. With David, the scidptor, also I 
became acquainted. There lies in his demeanour and 
in his straightforwardness a something which reminded 
me of Thorwaldsen and Bissen, particularly of the latter. 
We saw each other not till towards the conclusion of 
my stay in Paris ; he lamented it, and said, that ho 
would prepare a bust of me, if I could stay longer. 
When 1 said, " But you know me not as a poet, 
and cannot ;" he looked earnestly at me in the face, 
clapped me on the shoulder, and said, '^ I have read 
yourself before your books; you are a poet." At 

the Countess 's, where I met Balzac, I saw an 

old lady, whose expression of countenance attracted 
my attention; there was something so animated, so 
cordial in it, and all collected around her. The 
countess introduced me to her, and I heard that it 
was Madame Eeybaud, the authoress of " Les Epaves,'* 
the little story which I had made use of for^my little 
drama, " The Mulatto.'* I told her all about'it, and of 
the representation of the piece, which interested her 
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SO much, that from this evening she became my es- 
pecial protectress. We went out one evening to- 
gether, and interchanged ideas; she corrected my 
I'rench, and suffered me to repeat what seemed to her 
not to be correct; she is an extremely gifted lady, 
with a clear perception of the world, and evinced a 
maternal kindness towards me. 

Heine also I again met. He had got married since 
last I was here. I found him in delicate health, but 
still full of energy, and so cordial, so natural towards 
me, that I felt no timidity in show^ing myself to him 
just as I was. One day he had been telling to his 
wife my story of "The Constant Tin Soldier,'* and 
whilst he said that I was the author of this narrative, 
he introduced me to her. She was a lively, nice young 
woman. A be\y of children, who, as Heine said, 
belonged to the neighbours, played in their room. We 
both played with them, whilst Heine, in the adjoining 
room, copied out for me one of his last poems. I 
perceived in him no annoying, bitter smile; I only 
heard the pulsation of a G^erman heart, which is ever 
perceptible in his songs, which must live. 

By means of the many whom I have here named, 
and to whom many might still be added, as Kalk- 
brenner, Gattry, and others, my stay in Paris was 
rich and cheerful. I felt myself not as a stranger 
there. I found a kind reception with the greatest 
and best. It was but a payment in advance for a 
talent which was in me, and from which they expected 
that they should one time or other see that they were 
not mistaken in it, From Germany, where at that 
time several of my writings were already translated 
and read, I received here, in Paris, a cheering and 
encouraging proof of friendship. A Grerman family, 
one of the most cultivated, and most amiable with 
which I was acquainted, had read my writings with 
interest, more especially my short biography in the 
introduction to "Only a Fiddler," and conceived 
the most cordial, kind feeling fox ixxa> ^Voc^. "^^^ 
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did not know personally. They wrote to me, ex- 
pressed their thanks and joy at my works, and 
offered me a friendly reception in their house, if I 
would visit them on my journey home. There lay a 
something so cordial, so natural in this letter, wbicli 
was the first I receiyed of the kind in Paris, and, 
accordingly, a remarkable contrast to that which I 
received from my country when I was here for the 
first time in the year 1888. I found myself in this 
way, as it were, adopted into a family by means of my 
wntings, where, since then, I gladly flee,' and where 1 
know that it is not the poet only, but the man also, 
who is beloved. How many sucn proofs have I not 
experienced since then in foreign lands ! On account 
of its peculiarity, I will adduce one. There lived in 
Saxony a rich, benevolent family; the lady of the 
house read my novel of " Only a Fiddler;'* and the 
impression of this book was, that she vowed, if she 
should meet with, in her career through life, a poor 
child with great musical powers, this child should not 
go to ruin as in the case of the poot Fiddler. A 
musician, who had heard her words, brought her, soon 
after this, not one, but two poor boys, expressed him- 
self with respect to their talents, and reminded her of 
her promise. She kept her word ; the two boys came 
into her house, received an education, and are now in 
the Conservatorium ; the youngest played before me ; 
I saw a joyous and happy countenance. The same 
might probably have occurred for the same children, 
ana from the same excellent lady even without my 
book ; but still this is now connected as a link in the 
chain. 

On my return homo from Paris, I went along the 
Bhine ; I knew that in one of the Bhine towns the 
poet Ereiligrath lived. The picturesque in his poems 
pleased mo very much, and 1 wished to become ac- 
giminted with him. I stopped in some towns on the 
Rhine, and inquired after nim ; in St. Qoars I was 
shown the house whore he lived. He was sitting at 
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his writing-table, and seemed annoyed at being dis- 
turbed by a stranger. I told not my name, but 
only that I could not pass by St. Gears without pay- 
ing mj respects to the poet Ereiligrath. "That is 
very kind of you,*' said he, in a very cold tone, and 
asked who I was. When I replied, " We both have 
one and the same friend, Chamisso," he sprang up in 
an ecstacy of joy. " Andersen," he exclaimed ; " it 
is." He flung nimself on my neck, and his honest 
eyes beamed. " Now stay for some days here," said 
he. I told him that I could stay only two hours, 
as I was in company with coimtrymen, who were 
waiting for me. " lou have many friends in little 
St. Gk)ars," said he ; "I have a short time since read 
out to a great circle your novel of * O. T.' One of 
these friends, however, I must fetch here, and you 
must also see my wife. Ay, know you not yet, that 
you have had some share in our jnarriage." And now 
he told how my novel of " Only a Eiddler " had 
brought them into a correspondence by letter, and 
eventually into an acquaintance, which ended in their 
becoming a married couple. He called her, told her 
my name, and I was considered as an old friend. 
Such moments are a blessing, a mercy of God, a 
happiness — and how many such, how various, have I 
not experienced. 

I narrate all these, to me, joyous circumstances ; 
they are facts from my life ; I narrate them as I have 
on a former occasion narrated that which was miser- 
able, humiliating, and depressing ; and if I have given 
this, the latter, as it rests on my soul, people will 
not call it pride or vanity ; such certainly will not be 
the correct name for them. But persons will probably 
ask at home. Has Andersen never been attacked in 
foreign countries? And I must answer. No! A 
regular attack has never yet been made upon me ; at 
least, at homo, no person has directed my attention 
.to it, and consequently nothing of the kind must 
have existed — with the exception of one which ap- 
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pearod in Germany, but which had its origin in Den- 
mark, ^ust whilst I was in Paris. A Mr. Boas was 
travelling at that time in Scandinavia, and wrote a 
book on the subject, in which he gave a sort of survey of 
Vanish literature, which he got inserted in the journal 
called " Die Greuzboten ;'* in this I have been treated 
very severely as a poet and as a man ; several other 
Danish poets, for instance Christian Winter, have in 
like manner good right to complain. Mr. Boas has 
derived his material from the miserable tattle of every- 
day life. His book excited attention in Copenhagen, 
and no one wished to be considered as his source ; 
nay, the poet Hoist, who, as may be seen from his 
work, travelled with him in Sweden, and had received 
him at his house in Copenhagen, published on this occa^ 
sion in one of our most read journals, the " Vatebland,'* 
a declaration that he was not in anywise connected with 
Mr. Boas. This person had attached himself in Copen- 
hagen to one or two young persons, of a certain clique, 
and as these tattled in a humorous vein of Danish 

Eoets and their writings in the day, Mr. Boas went 
ome, copied out what he had heard, and published 
it ; that was, to speak in the mildest way, indiscreet. 
That my " Improvisatore," or my " Only a Fiddler,'* 
did not please him, is a matter of taste, and I must 
* succumb; but while he, before all Germany, where 
persons probably might suspect that there was truth 
m what he ha« written—when he, as is the case, 
gives it as the universal judgment on me in my own 
country — while he, I say, declares me before all Ger- 
many as one of the proudest of men, he inflicts on me 
a deeper wound than he probably thinks : he bears 
the voice of a party formerly hostile to me away into 
foreign countries. He is not true even in his repre- 
sentation ; he gives out circumstances as facts which 
never took place. In Denmark, what he has >\Titten 
could not injure mo. Persons have jested coiiceniing 
Mr. Boas, and many have expressed their diKlike to 
come into contact with one who gets printed everything 
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which he hears. His book is read in G^ennany, where 
the public is now also mine. I think that I may- 
express here on that account how faulty his notion of 
Danish literature and of the Danish poets is; in 
what manner his book has been received in my 
country, and that people there know in what way it 
was put together. But after having expressed this, I 
readily offer my hand to Mr. Boas ; and if no other 
poet, on his next visit to Denmark, be disposed to 
receive him, I will do what is in my power for him ; 
I know that he will not judge me more hardly, when 
we know each other, than when he did not know me. 
His judgment also would have been of an entirely 
different character if he had come to Denmark a year 
later ; much change took place in a year. Then the 
tide arose in my favour ; then I published my neW 
tales, which brought to me an honourable opinion 
throughout my native land, which has remained un- 
changed up to the present moment. With the edition 
of my collection of tales at Christmas, 1843, com- 
menced the recognition of my deserts, and of the favour 
shown to me in Denmark ; and from that time I have no 
ground for complaint ; I have obtained, and still obtain, 
in my own country, what I merit, and probably much 
more. I now turn to those stories which, in Denmark, 
have been placed far above everything hitherto pro* 
duced by me. 

In the year 1835, some months after the " Improvi- 
satore " came out, I published the first volume of my 
" Tales," which, generally speaking, were not at that 
time much thought of. A critical monthly journal com- 
plained even that a young author, who had just brought 
out such a work as the " Improvisatore,*' should imme- 
diately after come out with one so childish as the 
" Tales.'* Where productiveness in a new direction 
should have been recognized as merit, I reaped 
censure. Several of my friends, whose judgment was 
valued by me, altogether dissuaded me from writing 
tales J that it was a something for which I had no talent. 
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Others thought that I should first ciosolv study the 
French fairy tale. I accordingly would wiUingly have 
re&ained &om this ; but the tales forced themselyea 
from me. In the first volume which came out, I had, 
like Musseus, but in my own way, told old stories, 
which I had heard as a cnild. The volume closed with 
an original tale, which seems to have given most satis- 
fJEiction, notwithstanding it bore a close affinity to a 
tale of Hofimann's. In my increasing disposition for 
tales, I followed therefore my own impulse, to invent 
most of them myself. In the followmg year there 
came out a new volume, and soon after that a third, 
wherein the longer tale, the '* Little Mermaid," was 
my own invention. By this tale interest was more 
especially awakened, and increased with the following 
volume ; every Christmas one came out, and shortly no 
Christmas tree was to be found not bearing my tales. 
Some of our first comic actors made the attempt to 
adapt some of my tales to the sta£;e. It was a change 
from the declamatory poetry, heard to satiety. In this 
way the " Constant Tin Soldier,'* " The Swineherd,'* 
and one or two others, were heard from the royal 
stage, and at the private theatres, and were well re- 
ceived. In order to place the reader in the proper 
point of view with respect to the way in which I had 
told the tales, I had the first volume entitled, '^ Talcs, 
told for Children." I had written my narrative upon 
paper in the language and with the expressions in 
which I myself had related them by word of mouth to 
the little ones, and I came to the knowledge that tlio 
most difierent ages were amused with them. The 
children made themselves merry over what I sludl 
call the actors ; the elder, on the contrary, were inter- 
ested for the deeper ideas. The tales served as reading 
for children and adults, and this is certainly a difficult 

K'oblem for. one who will write tales. They found in 
enmark open doors and open hearts ; every one read 
them. I now removed the appendage, ^^ told for chil- 
dren/' and subsequently published three volumes of 
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new tales, all of which I had myself invented, and 
wliich were received in my own country with the 
fullest recognition. I could not wish it greater; I 
consequently felt a regular anxiety, a dread of not 
being able to justify in the lapse of tune so favourable 
a judgment. An enlivening sunshine streamed into 
my heart. I felt courage and joy, and was filled with 
the lively desire to develop myself still further in this 
direction, to enter minutely into the nature of tales, 
and of observing more attentively the rich sources of 
nature out of which I had to create them. If the 
order be followed, wherein my tales have been written, 
there will certainly be found a regular progression, a 
clever working out of the idea, a greater discretion in 
the use of means ; and, if I may so say, more health- 
fulness and more natural freshness will be perceived. 

At this period of my life, I contracted an acquaint- 
ance of great intellectual importance. Already on 
former occasions I have spoken of individual persons 
and public characters, who have been of influence on 
me as a poet ; but none of them has been of more or of 
nobler importance, than the lady to whom I am here 
turning my attention, — she through whom I learned as 
it were to forget myself, to feel that which is holy in 
art, and to recognize the call which God has given to 
genius. 

I turn back to the year 1840. One day I saw in 
the hotel where I stopped in Copenhagen, among the 
names of the strangers from Sweden, that of Jenny 
LiND. I knew at that time that she was the first 
singer in Stockholm. I had been in the same year in 
the neighbouring country, and had found honour and 
kindness there ; I considered accordingly that it would 
not be unseemly in me to wait upon the young artiste. 
She was at that time perfectly unknown out of Sweden, 
so that I ventured to take it for granted that even in 
Copenhagen few knew her name. She received me 
very politely, but yet distantly, — almost coldly. She 
was, as she said, on a journey with her father to South 
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Sweden ; had in a few days returned back to Copen- 
hagen, in order to visit this city. She parted again 
rather cUstantly, and I had the impression of a very- 
ordinary person, which in a short time vanished. In 
the autumn of 1843, Jenny Lind came again to Copen- 
hagen. One of my friends, our talented Boumonville, 
who had married a Swedish lady, a friend of Jenny 
Lind, informed me of her arrival, and mentioned that 
she had a kind recollection of me, and had read my 
writings. He requested me to go with him to her, 
and to use my persuasive powers that she would take 
some parts at the Theatre Soyal. " I should," said 
he, " be quite enraptured by what I should hear.'* Not 
as a stranger was I now received ; cordially she offered 
me her hand, and spoke of my writings, and of 
Miss Frederica Bremer, who also was her affectionate 
friend. The conversation soon turned to her appear- 
ance in Copenhagen, and Jenny Lind expressed her 
great fears of it. " Out of Sweden," said sne, " I have 
never appeared ; at home all are so kind and so good 
to me, and if I now appear in Copenhagen, and am 
hissed off? I dare not venture it." I said, that to 
be sure I could not judge of her singing, as I had 
never heard her, also I knew not how she played ; but 
of this I felt convinced, that, as the feeling at the pre- 
sent moment was in Copenhagen, she would with even 
a tolerable voice and some acting prove successful, I 
thought she might securely venture. Boumonville's 
persuasion procured for the Copenhageners one of the 
greatest enjoyments which they have ever had. Jenny 
Lind appeared as Alice in " Eobert le Diable." It 
was as a new revolution in the realms of art. The 
young, fresh, beautiful voice, penetrated all hearts; 
here prevailed truth and nature ; everything possessed 
meanmg and clearness. In one concert Jenny Lind 
sang her Swedish songs. There was something so 
peculiar, so melancholy ; one thought not of the con- 
cert-room ; the popular melodies increased their omni- 
potencCf littoTni. by one bo ]p\ire\y femkdxio, vfith the 
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never-dying impress of genius. All Copenhagen was 
in raptures. Jenny Lind was the first artiste to whom 
the Danish students gave a serenade ; torches blazed 
around the hospitable villa where the song was given. 
She expressed ner thanks by again singing some Swe- 
dish songs, and I saw her then hasten to the darkest 
comer and weep out her emotions. " Yes, yes," said 
she, " I will endeavour ; I will strive ; I shaft be more 
qualified than I am, when I come back to Copenhagen.'* 
On the stage she was the great artiste, who rose over 
all around her ; at home, in her own chamber, a sensi- 
tive young girl, with all the soul and piety of a child. 
Her appearance in Copenhagen constituted an g)och 
in our opera ; it showed me s^ in its sanctity. I had 
seen one of its vestals. She travelled back to 
Stockholm, and soon after that Frederica Bremer 
wrote to me from thence, " Regarding Jenny Lind as 
an artiste, we are perfectly agreed ; she stands as high 
as any artiste of our time can stand ; but you do not 
yet know her in all her importance. Spe^ to her of 
her art, and you will be surprised at her understanding, 
and you will see her countenance beam with enthu- 
siasm ; speak with her then of God and of the sanctity 
of religion, and you will see tears in her innocent eyes ; 
she is great as an artiste, but still greater in her pure 
human existence." 

In the following year I was at Berlin ; at Meyer^ 
beei^'s the conversation turned on Jfenny Lind ; he had 
heard her sing the Swedish songs, and was delighted. 
" But how does she act ? '* he asked ; and 1 expressed my 
raptures at it ; whilst I gave him some sketches of her 
representation of Alice, he said to me, it might be 
possible that he should determine her to come to 
Berlin. It is weU enough known that she did make 
her appearance there, — threw all into astonishment 
and defight, and in Germany won a European name. 
Last autumn she came again to Copenhagen, and the 
enthusiasm was incredible. The ^loic^ oi ^<ev5^^-^irc^ 
causes genius to be perceptible to afi. ^et^craaiXsv^^^- 

h2 
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acked before the theatre to obtain a ticket. Jenny 
Lind appeared still greater in her art than before, for 
they had an opportunity of seeing her In several and 
very different parts. Her Norma is plastic; every 
position might serve as the most beautiful model for 
a sculptor ; and still one feels that this acting is the 
inspiration of the moment, and not studied hetore the 
glass. Norma is no raving Italian ; she is the suffering 
woman, the woman who possesses the heart to sacri- 
fice herself for an unfortunate rival ; the woman in 
whom, in the violence of the moment, the thought may 
arise to murder the children of a faithless lover, but 
who is immediately disarmed when she looks into 
the eyes of the innocents. "Norma, thou holy 
priestess,'' sings the chorus ; and this " holy priestess ^' 
Jenny Lind has comprehended, and shows to us in 
the aria. Casta Diva. In Copenhagen she sang all 
her parts in Swedish — the other singers sang theirs 
in Danish, and the two kindred languages blended 
together very pleasingly; nothing jarring was felt. 
Even in the "Daughto of the Eegiment," wherein 
there is much dialogue, the Swedish had in it a some- 
thing agreeable, — and what acting! Nay, the term 
itself is a contradiction, — this was nature, — any truer 
never appeared on the stage. She shows us Nature's 
genuine child all but grown up in the camp ; an innate 
nobility, however, pervades every movement. The 
" Daughter of the Begiment " and the " Sonmambula " 
are certainly Jenny Lind's most insuperable parts ; in 
these no second can be placed beside her. People 
laugli, people cry; it does one good, like going to 
church ; one becomes a better man ; one feels that 
God is in art, and where God stands before us face to 
face, there is a holy church. " In a centurv," said 
Mendelssohn to me of Jeimy Lind, " there will not be 
born a character like her; and his words spoke my 
full conviction. In her appearance on the stage one 
feels that she is a pure vessel, from which a holy 
draught will be tendered to us. 
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Nothing else can efface the impression of Jenny 
Lind's greatness on the stage, save her own personal 
character at home. A prudent and childlike dispo- 
sition hero exercises its astonishing power; she is 
happy, belonging, as it were, no longer to the world ; 
a quiet, tranquil home is the object of her thoughts. 
And yet she loves art with all her soul, and feels her 
caU in it. A noble, pious disposition, such as hers, is 
not spoiled by homage. Once only I heard her ex- 
press her joy at her talent and self-consciousness; 
that was in Copenhagen, during her last stay there. 
Almost every evening she appeared in the opera and 
at concerts ; every hour was engaged ; she then heard 
mention made of a society, the object of which is to 
aid unfortunate children, who are ill-used by their 
parents, and forced to beg and steal, and to place 
them in other and better circumstances. The mem- 
bers give annually a small sum for the support of 
these children ; the means were, however, still small. 
"But have I not an evening disengaged?'* said she. 
" Let me give one performance for the benefit of these 
poor chil(£en; but then we will take double prices !" 
Such performance was given, and yielded considerable 
proceeds. When she learned this, and that by means 
of it a number of poor children might be relieved for 
several years, her countenance beamed, and the tears 
stood in her eyes. " It is beautiful," said she, " that 
I can sing so!** 

With the perfect feeling of a brother I prize her ; 
I feel myself happy that I know and understand such 
a soul. May God send her peace, that quiet happi- 
ness which she desires for herself ! Through Jenny 
Lind did I first know the holiness of art ; through her 
did I first learn that one must forget one's self in 
the service of the Supreme. "No books, no me^u have 
worked on me as a poet in a better or more ennobling 
manner than Jenny Lind, and therefore have I spoken 
of her here so long and so warmly. 

I have ascertained by happy experience that; as art 
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and life have become clearer to mo, so much the more 
has sunshine streamed in on my soul from without. 
What blessings have not como on mo after former 
dark days ! Kepose and conviction have forced their 
way into my heart. Such repose besides can unite 
itself with the changing life of travel. I feel myself 
everywhere immediately at home, easily attach my- 
self to men, and they give me back confidence and 
cordiality. 

In the summer of 1844 I once more visited XiTorth 
Germany. An intellectual and amiable family in 
Oldenbiurg had invited me, in the most frien^y man- 
ner, to spend some time at their house ; Count von 
Bantzau-jBreitenburg repeated in like manner in his 
letters how welcome I should be to him. I set out 
accordingly ; and this journey, if not one of my longest, 
was at least one of my most interesting. I saw the 
rich marshland in its summer luxuriance, and made 
with Bantzau several most a^eeable little excursions. 
Breitenburg lies in the midst of woods on the river 
Stor; the steam-voyage to Hamburgh enlivens the 
little river ; the situation is picturesque, and in the 
castle itself life is agreeable and comfortable. I could 
well devote mvself to reading and poetry, for I was 
free as a bird m air, and I was cared for, as if I were 
a dear relative of the familv. Unfortunately it was 
the last time that I came hither ; Count Bantzau had 
alreadv a presentiment of his approaching death. 
One day we met in the garden, he took me by the 
hand, squeezed it cordially, expressed his joy at my 
recognition abroad, and his friendship for me, and at 
length said : " Yes, my young friend, God only can 
know, but I have the nrm behef, this year is the last 
time that we meet hero ; my time wul be soon run 
out." He viewed me with so serious an expression of 
countenance, that it sank deeply into my hoart ; but I 
knew not what to say. We were near to the chapel j 
ho opened a little gate between some thick hedges, 
and we stood in a nttlo garden, with a tufted grave 
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before a seat. " Here you will find me the next time 
you return to Breitenburg," said he ; and his sorrowful 
words were true. He died the following winter in 
"Wiesbaden. I lost in him a friend, a protector, a noble 
and excellent heart. 

The first time I travelled to Germany and visited 
the Hartz and the Saxon Switzerland, Gk>ethe was stilL 
living ; — ^it was my most ardent wish to see him. It 
was not far from the Hartz to "Weimar, but I had no 
letter of introduction to him, and at that time not a 
line of my works had been translated. Several had 
described him to me as a very proud man, and ac- 
cordingly the question arose, whether he would receive 
me. I doubted, and determined not to go to Weimar 
until I had written some book or other which might 
carry my name to Q-ermany ; that succeeded, but, un- 
fortunately, Goethe was already dead. I had pre- 
viousl^r, on my return from Constantinople, made the 
acquamtance of his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Von Goethe, 
born Pogwitch, at the house of Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy in Leipzig. This intellectual lady met me with 
kindness : she told me that her son Walter had been 
my friend for a considerable time ; that when a boy he 
had made an entire play out of my " Improvisatore ;'* 
that this piece had been brought out in Goethe's 
house, and, lastly, that Walter once had a wish to 
travel to Copenhagen in order to become acquainted 
with me. I had accordingly friends in Weimar. A 
strange desire impelled me to see this city, where 
Goethe, Schiller, Wielan, and Herder had lived, from 
which so much light had streamed over the whole 
world. I approached that land which has been conse- 
crated through Luther, through the strife of the 
Minnesingers on the Wartburg, and through many 
and great associations. On the 24th day of June, the 
birthday of the grand duke, I came a stranger to the 
friendly town. Everythiuff indicated the festival taking 
place, and the young pnnce was received with great 
joy into the theatre, where a new o^ex?** ^^vsa. ^^sc^» 
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Then I did not think how firmly tho highest and the 
best of what I here saw before me would grow into 
my heart, how many future friends sat around me 
here — how dear this city would become to me — in 
Germany, my second home ! I was invited by Goethe's 
worthy friend, tiie excellent Chancellor Miiller, and 
found at his house the kindest reception. I happened 
to meet here, on my first visit, with the Kammerheer 
Beaulieu de Marconnav, whom I knew at Oldenbui^ j 
he was now established at Weimar, and invited me to 
go into his house. In tho course of a few hours I 
was his pennanent guest, and felt '* it is good to be 
here." There are persons with whom only a few days 
are required, in order to know and love them; in 
those few days I gained in Beaulieu a friend, I think, 
for my entire life. He introduced me into the family 
circle; tho amiable chancellor received me in like 
manner cordially, and I, who thought on my arrival 
that I was quite forlorn, because Mrs. Ooethe and her 
son were in Vienna, was now known in "Weimar, and 
well received in all circles. The reigning grand duke 
and duchess received me with a graciousness and 
cordiality which produced on me a deep impression. 
Aflber 1 was presented, I was invited to dinner, and 
soon after asked out by the grand duke to visit him 
and his lady at the hunting-seat of Ettersburg, which 
stands high and close by an extensive forest. The 
old-fashioned furniture within, and the extensive view 
from the park into the Ilartz mountains, immediately 
made a peculiar impression. All the young peasants 
had assembled at the castle, in order to celebrate tho 
birthday of the beloved young duke ; climbing-polos, 
with handkerchiefs and fluttering ribands, were erected; 
fiddles sounded, and they danced cheerily beneath tho 
large and flowering lime-trees. Sabbath splendour, 
contentment, and happiness were dilliised over the 
whole. The young and newly-married princely pair 
seemed to be linked together by true cordial senti- 
ment. The star on the breast must the heart which 
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beats beneath it be able to forget, if its possessor \nshes 
to remain long free and happy in a court ; and such a 
heart, certainly one of the noblest and best which 
beats, is possessed by Karl Alexander of Saxe-Weimar. 
Fortunately, quite sufficient time was afforded me to 
confirm this belief. I came, during this, my first 
stay, several times to the happy Ettersburg. The 
young grand duke showed me the garden, and the 
tree, on the trunk of which Goethe, Schiller, and 
Wieland had cut their names. Nay, even Jupiter 
himself had wished to add his ; his thunderbolt had 
split it on one of its branches. The intellectual Mrs. 
Von Gross (Amelia Winter), Chancellor Miiller, who 
knew how livingly to unfold the times of Goethe, and 
to explain his Faust, the childlike-minded and radi- 
cally honest Eckermann, belonged to the circle at 
Ettersburg. The evenings passed away like a spiritual 
dream; alternately each person read aloud; I also 
ventured, for the first time, in a language foreign to me, 
to read one of my tales, — " The Constant Tin Soldier." 
Chancellor Von Miiller brought me to the family 
burial-ground, where Karl August with his excellent 
consort reposes — not between Schiller and Goethe, as 
I thought when I wrote : " The prince has made for 
himself a rainbow of glory, in standing between the 
sun and the rushing waterfall.' * Close b^ th6 princely 
pair, who understood and prized that which was great, 
repose their immortal friends ; withered laurel ganands 
lie on the simple brown coffins, whose entire splen- 
dour consists in the immortal names of Goethe and 
SchiUer. In life the prince and the poet went beside 
each other, in death they slumber beneath the same 
vault ; such a place is not effaced from the thoughts ; 
in such a spot one offers up his silent prayer, which 
God only hears. For more jbhan eight days I re- 
mained at Weimar ; it was to me as though I had 
previously lived in this city, as though it was a beloved 
home which I was leaving. When I drove out of the 
gajbe, over the bridge, and past the mill, and looked 
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back for tho last time on the city and the castib, t 
deep melancholy took poBsesgion of mj sonl ; it wbi 
to me afl if a Dcaiitiful period in mj life waa here 
closed; I thought that the joumcj, after I left 
Weimar, could afford me no more pleasure. How 
often since that time has the carrier-pigeon, and still 
far more frequently the thought, flown over to that 
spot! Erom Weimar sunshine streamed in on my 
poet life. 

Erom Weimar I came to Leipzig, where a genuinely 
poetical evening awaited me at Sobert Schumann's. 
The talented composer had a year previously asto- 
nished me by doing me the honour of dedicating to 
me his music to four of my songs. These were suns 
by the lady of Dr. Prege, whose singing, full of som 
as it was, delighted and enraptured so many thou- 
sands; Clara Schumann accompanied her; and only 
the composer and the poet were the audience ; a littile 
festive supper and mutual interchange of ideas short- 
ened tho evening only too much. ^Further, I found 
the old cordial reception in the house of Brockhans, 
to which, from previous visits, I had almost now 
habituated myself. The circle of friends increased for 
me in the German cities ; but the first heart is still 
that to which one flees back most fondly. 

In Dresden I found old friends with young feelings, 
mv talented half-countryman, Dahl the Norwegian, 
who is able, on canvass, to depict the rushing water- 
fall, and to represent tho birch-tree growing, as in the 
valleys of Norway. The worthy baroness received 
mo, as a mother receives her son. In this character 
I ever afterwards entered her houso and amiable 
circle. How dear and beautiful the world still is ! how 
good men still are ! It is a pleasure to live ! That 
has become more and more clear and certain to me. 
With the Baroness Decker I visited, for the first 
time, the celebrated gifted painter Eetscli, who has 
given to us the bold outlines of Ooctho, Shakspeare, 
Ac. : ho lives an Arcadian life between the low vine- 
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yards on tlie WAy to Mussen. Every year he presents 
to his wife, on her birthday, a new drawmg, and 
always one of his best ; the collection has grown up 
in a series of years into a rich album, which she, if he 
die before her, is to publish. Of the many splendid 
ideas in it, one in particular caught me : " The Plight 
into Egypt." It is night ; all sleeps in this picture ; 
Mary, Joseph, the trees and the shrubs, even the ass 
which carries her — only the child Jesus with the open, 
round face, watches and illumines the whole. Eor a 
tale which I told him, I received an elegant drawing ; 
a nice young girl hiding herself behind the mask of an 
old woman. So should the eternally youthful soul, 
with blooming loveliness, look forth from behind the 
old mask of the tale. Eetsch's pictures are rich in 
thought, full of beauty, and of a genial spirit. At the 
house of Major Serre and of his lovely spouse, I 
enjoyed the German country life at tteir splendid 
estate of Maren ; no one can display more hospitality 
than these two kind-hearted persons. A cmsle of 
intelligent, interesting characters, assembled here. 
"Where one is well received, he willingly tarries there ; 
I felt myself on this little journey in G-ermany un- 
speakably happy, and as convinced that I am no 
stranger there. Heart and the truth to nature that 
was found in my writings it was that were prized ; and 
how excellent and praiseworthy soever external beauty 
may be, however unposing the wisdom of reflection 
in this world may be ; heart and nature are still that 
which changes least through all time, and are best 
understood. 

I returned home by way of Berlin, where I had not 
been for many years ; but the dearest of my friends 
there, Chamisso, was dead — 

** The wild swan, who flew far around the earth. 
And laid his head even in a wild swan's lap/' 

was flown to a more glorious clime ; I saw his phil- 
dren, who are now motherless and &therle8S. Sy the 
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youth aroiind mo here I perceived, that I, myself, was 
older ; by myself I feel it not. Chamisso's sons, whom I 
saw tlie last time as boys playing in the little garden 
with bare necks, came to meet me now with helmet 
and sword ; they were officers in the Prussian service. 
I felt for a moment how years roll on, how everything 
changes, and how one loses so many. 

'' It yet is not so hard as one supposes, 
To know our loved ones here in the turmoil 
Are now with God, and that they form for us 
A bridge which leads us straightway up to heaven." 

I met the kindest reception, and have ever 
since met it in the house of the Minister Savigny, 
where I became acquainted with the talented, pecu- 
liarly-gifted Bettina, and her beautiful, intellectual 
daughter. An hour's conversation with Bettina, in 
which she took the lead, was so rich, so interesting, 
that I was almost rendered dumb b^ this eloquence, — 
this firework of ideas. Her writmgs are known by 
the world ; but a talent, which she possesses, is less 
known, namely, her talent for drawing. Here again 
it is the ideas which astonish us. Thus I observed a 
circumstance, which had occurred a short time before — 
a young man had been killed by the fumes of wine — ^was 
represented by her in a sketch. You saw him descend 
hfllf-nakcd into a cellar, where lay around the wine- 
casks like monsters; Bacchantes ana Bacchanals danced 
before him, seized their victim, entwined him, and 
killed him. I know that Thorwaldsen, to whom she 
once showed her drawings, was much surprised by the 
ideas contained in them. 

It does so much good in a foreign land, when one 
finds a house where eyes shine like festive lamps, as 
soon as one enters ; a house, where one can take a 

Seep into a quiet, happy domestic life ; — such a house 
id I find at Professor Weiss's. Yet how many new 
acquaintances, which were formed, and old ones which 
were renewed, should I not mention. Tieck also, 
whom I had not seen again since my first excursion to 
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Germany, I met. He was much changed ; still the 
wise, sorb eyes, were the same — the pressure of the 
hand was the same ; I felt that he loved me and wished 
me well — I must visit him in Potsdam, where he was 
tranquil, and in comfortable circumstances. From 
him I learned how graciously the king and queen of 
Prussia were disposed towards me ; that they had read 
my romance, " Only a Fiddler," and had made inquiries 
of Tieckregarding me. In the mean time their majesties 
were at that time absent. I had just arrived in Berlin 
the very evening before their departure, when the 
abominable attempt was made on them. 

I returned to Copenhagen by way of Stettin, in 
stormy weather ; full of the joys of life, I saw all my 
friends again, and in a few days set off for FUhnen, in 
order to spend there still some beautiful summer 
days. Here I received a letter from the Minister 
Eantzau-Breitenburg, who was with the king and 
queen of Denmark at the watering-place in Fohr. 
He wrote, that he had the pleasure to announce to 
me that a most gracious invitation had been sent to 
me to Fohr. This island lies, as is well known, in the 
North Sea, not far from the coast of Sleswick, in the 
vicinity of the interesting Halligs, those small islands 
which Viematzky has so beautSully described in his 
novels. In a way altogether imexpected, I was about 
to see a scenery at home entirely strange to me ; I was 
fortunate in the graciousness of my king and queen, 
and am glad at being once more united with Eantzau ; 
it was, alas ! the last time. 

It was just twenty-five years since I, as a poor boy, 
alone and helpless, travelled to Copenhagen : just the 
twenty-fifth anniversary was to be so celebrated ; I 
was to be with my king and my queen, to whom I am 
faithfully attached, and whom I loved, just then, with 
my whole soul. All around me, man and nature, were 
reflected in me in a way not to be forgotten : I felt 
myself as it were brought to a point, from which I 
could look back still clearly over five-^bSiiHW^iiJ^'^ >j<jir«xs!^ 
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with all the happiness and joy which had been evolvect 
during them for me. Eeality frequently surpasses 
the most beautiful dreams. Prom Fiihnen I travelled 
to Flensburg, which lies in the great bay, extremely 

Sicturesque with woods and huls ; but then imme- 
iately a solitary heath opens itself. In the moon- 
clear night I travelled over it ; but the journey on the 
heath is tedious ; the clouds only flee rapidly ; it was 
monotonous througn the deep sand, monotonous 
wailed a bird on the shrubby heath. Now came 
moorlands ; continued rain had changed the meadows 
and com-flelds into large lakes; the embankments 
along which we drove were, as it were, morasses ; the 
horses sank deep into them ; in several places the 
light waggon had to be supported by the peasants, in 
order that they might not fall on the houses below the 
embankment. Several Lours dwindled awa^ over 
every mile ; at lenfi;th the North Sea, with its islands, 
lay before me. The entire coast forms an embank- 
ment, covered for miles with woven straw, against 
which the waves broke. I landed at high tide, the 
wind was favourable, and in somewhat less than an 
hour I reached Eohr, which after my difficult journey 
seemed to me like a true fairy-land. The largest 
city, Wvck, where the baths are, is altogether Dutch- 
built. All the houses have but one story, with sloping 
roofs, and the gables towards the street. But the 
many strangers and the court, gave to the principal 
street a peculiar animation. Almost from every house 
well-known iaces looked out ; the Danish flag waved, 
music resounded. I was soon settled in my quarters ; 
every day, till the departure of their majesties, I had 
the nonour of beiug invited by them to dmner, as well 
as of being every evening in their circle. Several 
evenings I read aloud to the king and queen my tales, 
and both were gracious and affectionate to me. It is 
so good to see tho noble human nature reveal itself, 
where otherwise one sees only the king's crown and 
purple mantle. Few persons can be more amiable 
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in private life than the present king and queen of 
Denmark. May Gk>d gladden them and bless them, 
even as ttiey have filled my bosom with joy and 
delight. 

In their train I made the journey to the largest of 
the Halligs, those grassy runes in the sea whiim bear 
testimony of a sunken country. The great waves have 
changed the mainland into islands, have again riven 
these, and buried men and villages. Year after year 

newprtions ai* rent away.3after half a centLy. 
nothmg but sea wiU be here. The Halligs are now 
but low islets, with a dark turf covering, where some 
flocks graze. When the sea rises, these are driven up 
to the lofts of the house, and the waves roll over this 
little region, which is miles distant fi*om the coast. 
Oland, which we visited, contains a little town ; the 
houses stand close together, as if in case of necessity 
they Would huddle close by one another. They are all 
erected on a platform, and have smaU windows like 
those in the cabin of a ship. Here in the little room 
sits the wife with her daughters at the spinning-wheel, 
solitary half the year round. Here may always be 
found a small collection of books ; I found books in 
Danish, German, and Frieslandish. The people read 
and work, and the sea rises around the house, which 
lies like a wreck on the water. Sometimes in the night 
a ship drives on here, — ^thinks it sees the light from 
another vessel, and becomes stranded. In 1825 the 
storm-tide washed away houses and men ; half-naked 
they sat for nights and days on the rOofs, till these 

fave way. No relief could be conveyed to them from 
'ohr or the mainland ; the graveyard is half-washed 
away. Coffins and bodies were exposed to view by 
the breakers. It is an appalling sight. And yet the 
inhabitants of the Halligs love their little home ; they 
cannot stop on the mainland, but are driven back by 
home sickness. "We found only a single man on the 
island, and he had only just arisen from a sick bed ; 
the others W0re on long voyages, — only girls and 
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women received us. Before tho ehurcli they bad 
erected a triumphal arch of flowers, which they brought 
from Fohr, but it was so small and low, that one was 
obliged to go around it ; we saw by it, however, their 

food intention. The queen deeply regretted that they 
ad cut down their only shrub, a rose-bush, in order 
to lay it over a marshy place, over which she had to 
pass. The girls are pretty, — clad in a half-oriental 
fashion ; they derive their origin from the Greeks. 
Their faces are almost covered, and beneath the linen 
strip which lies on the head, a Greek Fez, about which 
the hair is wound in plaits. 

On our return, the dinner was served up on board 
the royal steamer ; and after this, whilst we sailed in a 
glorious simset in this archipelago, the ship's deck 
was changed into a dancing-room. Young and old 
danced, — waiters flew in every direction with refresh- 
ments, — sailors stood on the paddle-boxes and sounded, 
and their deep-toned voices were heard announcing the 
depth of the water. The moon rose round and large, 
and the promontory of Amron assumed the appearance 
of a snow-capped chain of Alps. These desert sand- 
hills I subsequently visited. Tho king shot rabbits 
there. Several years before, a ship stranded there, with 
two rabbits, and from this pair Amron is now filled 
with thousands of their descendants. At low tide the 
sea between Ainron and Fohr recedes entirely, for 
then one may drive from one island to the other ; still 
one must hit the time, and know tlie direction accu- 
rately ; for if the tide comes, those who cross are lost 
inevitablv ; only a few minutes, and where it was a mo- 
ment betore dry land, large ships may sail. "We saw 
an entire row of waggons ariving from Fohr to Amron. 
On tho white sand, and against tlie blue horizon, they 
seemed twice as large ; but all around, the sheets of 
water were spread out like a net, as if they held the 
extent of sand which belonged to the sea, and which 
would soon again be overflowed by it. At the pro- 
montory one cannot help thinking of the mounds of 
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ashes at Vesuvius. Here, too, one sinks at every step, 
— the rigid moor-grass cannot hold together the loose 
stratum. The sun shone burning-hot between the 
white hills ; it was as a journey through the sands of 
Africa. In the valleys between the hUls there grew a 
peculiar species of rose, and the heath was in flower. 
In other places there was no vegetation at all, — ^no- 
thing but the wet sand on which the waves had left 
behind their impress ; the sea had, on its receding, 
described strange hieroglyphics. From one of the 
highest points I looked out over the North Sea : it 
was ebb-tide, — ^the sea had receded above a mile, — ^the 
ships lay like dead fishes on the sand, and awaited the 
tide. Some sailors had descended, and moved about 
on the sandy ground, like black points. "Where the 
sea itself moved the white surface of the sand, a long 
bank raised itself, which, in the time of high-water, is 
concealed, and on which many wrecks occur. I saw 
the high wooden tower here erected, in which a cask 
is kept with water, and a basket with bread and 
brandy. The unfortunates, who are here stranded, 
may be enabled in this place, in the midst of the swell- 
ing sea, to prolong life for some days, until it is pos- 
sible to brmg them relief. From such a scene, to 
return to a royal table, a delightful court concert, arid 
a little ball in the bath saloon, as well as to the prome- 
nade by moonlight, thronged with bath guests, a ' 
boulevard on a small scale, had in it somewhat of a 
fairy tale, a something of a strange contrast. 

AVlien, on the above-mentioned five-and-twentieth 
anniversary, the 5th of September, I sat at the royal 
dinner-table, my whole life passed before me in my 
thoughts, I was* obliged to exert all my strength, in 
order not to burst into tears. There are moments of 
thankfulness, in which, as it were, we feel an impulse , 
to press God to our hearts, — ^how deeply I felt my 
nothingness, — ^how all, all came from him. Bantzau 
knew of what importance this day was to me. After 
dinner the king and the queen ^v.»\ie^ -ma Vk^^\xssks»*-» 
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and in truth, — fjracioualy is a poor word, — so cordially, 
so sympatliizingly ! Tho king wi»hed me happiness 
in that which I had endured and won. He asled me 
about my first entrance into the world ; and I re- 
counted to him some characteristic traits. In the 
course of the conversation he asked me if I had not 
some certain yearly income. I named to him the sum. 
" That is not much," said the king. " 33 ut I do not 
require much," said I, " and my writings also bring 
me something." The king went on taking an interest 
in my circumstances, and closed with the words, " If I 
can m any way be serviceable to you in promoting 
your literary piu'suits, do only come to me." In the 
evening, durmg the concert, the conversation was 
continued ; some of those who stood nearest to me, 
reproached me for not having used the moment. 
" The king put the words directly into your mouth," 
said they. But I could not, — 1 would not. If tho 
king foimd that I required something more, he could 

five it to me of his own will. And I was not wrong, 
n the following year Christian VIIT. increased my 
yearly stipend, so tliat with this and with that which 
my writings bring me in, I can live respectably and 
free from care. My king gave it to me out of tho 
pure good-will of his own heart. King Christian is 
enlightened, intelligent, and endowed with scientific 
attainment ; his gracious sympathy in my fate is there- 
fore to me doubly creditable antf cheering. The 5th 
of September was a festival day to me. So much may 
easily spoil a man, and make him vain. But, no, it 
does not spoil ; it makes one, on the contrary, good 
and better; it purifies the thoughts, and one must 
thereby get an nnpulse, a wish to merit all this. At 
my parting audieuce, the queen prencnted mo with a 
valuable ring, as a memorial of this residence at Fohr, 
and the king again spoke very kindly, nobly, and with 
generous sympathy. God bless and preserve this 
exalted pair ! 
The duchess of Augustenburg, with her two eldest 
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daiiglitera, was at Fohr at th« same time. I liad 
daily the happiness to be along with them, and to 
receive repeated invitations to return home by way of 
Augustenburg. I travelled, therefore, from Fohr to 
Als, one of the most beautiful islands in the Baltic. 
The little region looks like a blooming garden ; the 
luxuriant com and clover fields are hedged in with 
hazel and wild rose ; at the cottages of the peasants 
apple-orchards, teeming with fruit, extend ; wood and 
hill alternate; now one sees the open sea, now the 
narrow Lesser Belt like a river. The castle itself is 
magnificent, witli a garden filled with flowers down to 
the serpentine bay. I met the most cordial reception, 
the most amiable family life in the ducal circle ; I 
remained there fourteen days, and was present at the 
birthday of the duchess, and at the festivals which 
took place on this occasion, among which was racing, 
which lasted three days; city and castle were filled 
with persons. In a nappy family, life is to one as a 
on a beautiful summer's evening: one is filled with 
joy, and aU around acquires a peculiar splendour ; one 
says, from a full heart, It is good to be here ! And so 
I felt at Augustenburg. 



CHAPTER VII. 

In the spring of 1844 I had finished a dramatic 
tale, " The Flower of Fortune." The idea of this was, 
that it is not the immortal name of the artist, nor the 
brightness of the crown, which renders man happy ; 
but this circumstance, that happiness is to be found 
where man is content with little loves, and is loved in 
return. The scene was entirely Danish ; an idyllian, 
sun-bright life, in whose heaven two dark pictures are 
reflected, as in a dream, — ^the unfortunate Danish poet 
Ewald and the prince Buris, tragically sung in our 
heroic songs. The age which many poets represent 

12 
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to US only in a beautiful light, I, for the honour of 
our time, wished to hold up as dark and miserable^ as 
it really was. Professor Heiberg, who had been 
appointed censor of the pieces presented, declared 
himself against the reception of my piece. In the 
last few years I had constantly met with hostility 
from that party. I looked on it as personal ill-will ; 
but this was still more painful to me than the rejec- 
tion of the piece; it pained me to stand in a con- 
strained position to a poet whom I respected, and 
with respect to whom, according to my ovra conviction, 
I had done everything to obtain a friendly relation. 
One further trial must be made ; I wrote to Heiberg, 
expressed myself candidly, and, as I think, cordially, 
and requested him to explain to me the grounds for 
his rejection of the piece, as also of his ill-will towards 
me. He immediately paid me a visit, which I returned 
the following day, as he had not met me at my house. 
I was received in the most friendly manner. The 
visit and the conversation belong certainly to tho 
extraordinary, but they occasioned an explanation, 
and I now hoped a better understanding for the 
future. He clearly laid before me his views in reject- 
ing my piece. Considered from his point of view, 
they were without doubt correct ; but they were not 
mine ; accordingly we could not agree. He declared 
that ho harboured no grudge against me, and he 
acknowledged my talent. 1 mentioned his various 
attacks on me ; for instance, in the " Intelligence,*' and 
how he had denied me original invention ; I thought 
that I showed this in my novels. " But of them you 
have not read any," saicl I. " Yes, that is tho truth," 
replied he; "I have not read them yet, but now I 
will do so." " Afterwards," I continued, " in your 
poem * Denmark,' you have ridiculed me and my 
* ]3azaar,' and have spoken of my fanaticism for the 
beautiful Dardanelles; but in my book I have de- 
scribed the Dardanelles as not oeautiful — it is the 
Bo8phorua which I found beautiful-, you seem not to 
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have noticed that ; probably you have not read that 
either." "Was it tne Bosphorus ?" said he, with his 
own peculiar smile ; " yes, I had entirely forgotten 
that ; and you see people do not remember either ; 
the object here is .only to give you a stab." This, 
confession sounded so natural, so peculiarly to him, 
that I was obliged to smile. I looked into nis intelli- 
gent eyes, thought how many beautiful things he had 
written, — and I could not oe angry with him. The 
conversation became more animated, more free; he 
spoke some kind words to me; esteemed my tales 
very highly, and begged me frequently to visit him. 
I have become more and more acquainted with his 
poetic temperament, and venture to think that he will 
come to understand mine also. "We are very unlike, 
but we aim at the same. Before we parted, he brought 
rae to his little observatory, now his dearest world. 
He seems to live now for poetry, now for philosophy, 
and — for which he is, .as I think, least suited — now 
for astronomy. Here I could almost sigh, and sing — 

" Thou wert thyself the star which claims thy gaze just 



now." 



My dramatic tale came, after some time, on the 
stage, and in the course of the season it went through 
seven representations. 

As man becomes older, however much he may be 
tossed about in the world, one place will ever be the 
true home. Even the bird of passage has his deter- 
minate place to which he hastens ; mine was, and is 
Collin's house. Treated as a son, almost grown up" 
with the children, I have become a member of the 
family ; a more cordial connection, a better home, I 
have never known ; it broke a link in this chain, and 
, just at the hour of bereavement, I felt how firmly 
grafted I was here, so that I was looked on as one of 
the children. "Were I to give the pattern of the mis- 
tress of a family, who completely sinks her own indi- 
vidual I in her husband and her chiWx«^, \ ^sss?^^ 
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name the wife of Collin; with the sympathy of a 
mother she even followed me in sorrow and in glad- 
ness. Of late years her hearing had gone, and, be- 
sides, she had the misfortune to become almost blind. 
An operation on the eye was performed, and turned 
out successful; she was able, in the course of the 
winter, to commence to read a book, and was joyously 
grateful for it; she longed exceedingly for the first 
green of spring, and she saw it in her little garden. 
One Sunday eveniog I left her in joy and hecdth ; in 
the uight I was awoke, a servant brought me a letter ; 
Collin wrote,' " My wife is very ill ; the children are 
all assembled here !" I understood it, and flew there. 
She slept tranquilly, and without pain ; it was the sleep 
of the just ; it was death which was approaching so 
peaceabljr, so kindly. On the third day she still lay 
in the quiet slumber : then the face became pale — and 
she was dead ! 

" The eye thou closest, that thou mayst collect 
The ftill amount of all thy bliss in spint ; 
We saw the slumber, like to the little in&nt's : 
Oh Death, splendour thou art, and not mere empty shadow." 

Never had I supposed that the departure from this 
world could be so painless, so happy. A devotion 
came into my soul ; a conviction of God and of eternity, 
which raised this moment to an important era in my 
life. It was the first death-bed by which I had stood 
since my cliildhood. Children and the children of 
children were assembled ; in such a moment it is holy 
all around. Her soul was love, she went to love and 
to God! 

At the end of July the monument of King Frede- 
rick was to be uncovered at Skanderburg, in the 
middle of Jutland ; by solicitation I had written the 
festival cantata, Ilartmann the music to it, Danisli 
students were to sing it. I had been invited to the 
festival, which thus formed the object of my summer 
excursion. Skanderburg lies ui one of the finest 
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districts of Denmark. Pleasing hills rise covered 
vdth large beech-woods, and a large inland lake ex- 
tends in pleasing form among these. Outside the 
city, close by the church, which is built on the ruins 
of an old castle, stands now the monument, a work of 
Thorwaldsen's. The most beautiful moment for me 
at this festival was on tlie evening following the un- 
covering of the monument ; around the same torches 
were lighted, whicli threw their uncertain shade over 
the lake ; within tlie wood thousands of lights blazed, 
and music for the dance resounded from tlie tents. 
Around on all the hiUs among the woods, and high over 
them, bonfires were in a moment lighted up, which, in 
the night, burned like red stars. There lay over lake 
and land peace, a summer fragrance which is peculiar 
to the north in its beautiful summer nights. The 
shadows of those who passed along between the 
monument and the church, glided gigantically along, 
as if they were spirits, who were taking part in the 
festival. 

I returned home. During this year my novel, 
" The Improvisatore " was translated into English by 
the well-known authoress Mary Howitt, and received 
with great approbation by her countrj-men. " O. T." 
and " The Fiddler," followed immediately after, and 
met, as it appeared, the same reception. Afber this 
there appeared a Dutch, and lastly, a Russian trans- 
lation of " The Improvisatore." "What I should never 
have dared to dream, was fulfilled ; my writings seem 
to have arisen under a lucky star ; they fly over all 
countries. It is something elevating, but at the same 
time something terrific, to see one's thoughts spread 
far around and amongst men ; it is almost an 
anxious thing to belong to so many ; that which is 
noble and good is a blessing, but that which is bad, 
our errors shoot up, and involuntary the thought 
forces itself from us : God, let me never write down a 
word for which I am not able to give thee an account. 
A peculiar feeling, made up of joy and asixiat-^ ^^iJsa* 
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ine every time that my good genius conveys my fictions 
to a strange people. 

Travelling acts like a strengthening bath for the 
mind, like a Medea-draught, which always makesjroung 
again. I felt an impulse to it — not to seek materi^ 
as a critic supposed and said, when he spoke of my 
*^ Bazaar ;" there lies a treasure of material within 
myself; this life is too short to exhaust this well ; but 
a freshness of spirit is necessary to transfer it sound 
and ripe to paper ; and for me travelling life, as I have 
said, is this invigorating bath from which I return as 
it were younger and stronger. By prudent economy, 
and by the proceeds of my writings, I was in a posi- 
tion during late years to undertake several journeys. 
That which for me is the most sun-bright is that in 
which these pages are T^Titten ; esteem, over-estimo^ 
tion, but especially kindness, in short, happiness and 
joy, have flowed in on me in full measure. In my 
fullest recognition of my good fortunes, of God who 
followed me, and still follows me, I can close this 
period of my life with a short sketch of this last year. 

I wished to visit Italy for the third time to pass 
there a portion of the summer, in order to become 
acquainted with the south in its warm season, and 
probably from thence to return home by Spain and 
iVance. At the end of October, 1845, 1 left Copen- 
Imgcn. Tormerly I thought when I set out on a 
journey, God, what wilt thou suffer to happen to me 
on this journey ? This time my thought was. What will 
liappen to my friends here at home during this long 
time ? And I felt a real anxiety ; in one year the 
hearse may come many a time to the door, and what 
names shaJl shine on the coffin ? The proverb says, 
when one feels a sudden cold chill ; " Now death 
passes over my grave." It is a colder shudder, wlien 
the thought passes over the graves of our best frieuds. 

I continued some days at Ciilorup ; the country 
life has a firm hold on me ; even in tiie late autumn 
it hsui Bomothmg poetically beautiful. "When the loaf 
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has fallen from the trees, but the sun shines on the 
green grass, and the birds twitter, one may often 
fancy to himself that it is a spring day : so also the 
old man has certainly moments in his autumn, when 
his heart dreams of spring. I tarried one day in 
Odensee. I feel myself there a greater stranger than 
in the large cities of Germany ; as a child I stood 
solitary, and have therefore no young friend ; most of 
the families that I knew, have died off ; new genera- 
tions pass along the streets ; even these are changed. 
The poor graves of my parents have been concealed 
by those since buried ; everything is changed. I took 
ono of- my childhood's rambles to the Marian heights, 
which belonged to the Iversen family ; this family is 
dispersed ; unknown faces looked out at the windows. 
How many youthful thoughts were not here ex- 
changed ! One of the young girls who at that time 
sat quiet there, with beaming eyes, and listened to 
my first poem, when as a scholar I came hither from Sla- 
gelsee in the summer season, sits now far quieter in 
the noisy Copenhagen, and has thence sent out her 
first writings into the worid. Her German pubUshers 
thought that some introductory words from me might 
'be of use to them, and -I, the stranger, but almost too 
kindly received, have introduced the writings of this 
talented girl into Germany. It is Henrietta Hanke,* 
the authoress of " Aunt Anna," and of the " Author's 
Daughter." Her birthplace I visited, where the first 
little circle paid me homage and made joy. But all 
there was strange, I myself a stranger. 

The ducal family of Augustenburg was staying at 
the Castle Gravenstein ; they were informed of my 
arrival, and all the kindness and cordiality which was 

* After these leaves were written, I received intelligence from 
home that she died in July, 1846. She was an affectionate 
daughter to her parents, and besides this had a deeply poetical 
mind. In her I have lost a true friend from the years of child- 
hood, — one who had felt for mo an interest s^nd sisterly aflfeQt»\a^ 
in my good and evil days, 
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shown to me the time before at Augustenburg, was 
here renewed in full abundance. I remained fourteen 
days, and it was as if there were an announcement of 
all the happiness which I was to meet when I came to 
Germany. The country around belongs to the pic- 
turesque vast woods ; well-cultivated uplands in con- 
stant alternation with the winding shore of the bay, 
and the many still inland lakes. Even the floating 
mists of autumn lend to the landscape something 
picturesque, something strange for the islander. 
Everything here is on a larger scale than on the 
island. Beautiful was it externally, grand was it 
within. A new tale, " The little Girl with the Lucifer 
Matches," was here written ; tlie only thing put to- 
gether on tliis journey. AVith an invitation to come 
frequently to Gravenstein and Augustenburg, I left 
with grateful heart a place where I had passed such 
beautiful, such liappy days. 

They now no longer go at a snail's pace through 
the deep sand over the heath ; from Bendsburg the 
railroad conveys the traveller in a few hours to Altona 
and Hamburg. The highly talented Speckter sur- 
prised me with his bold splendid drawings to my tales. 
He had made an entire collection, six of which only 
were known to me up to this time. The same bold 
natural freshness, which displays itself in every one of 
his works, and raises them to a little work of art, 
expresses itself in his entire character ; ho seems to 
possess a patriarchal family, a kind old father and 
gifted sisters, who love him with their whole soul. I 
wished to go one evening to the theatre ; it was 
scarcely a quarter of an hour before the comuiencomcnt 
of the opera. Speckter accompanied me ; wo passed 
an elegant house. " AV^e must first go in here, my 
dear friend,'' said he : " a rich family lives there ; 
friends of mine ; friends of your stories ; the children 
will be happy." " liut the opera," said I. " Only two 
minutes," replied he, and drew me into the house, 
mentioned my name, and the circle of children co^ 
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lected around me. " And now tell a story," said lie ; 
" only one." I told one, and then hastened away to 
reach the theatre. " That was an extraordinary visit," 
said I. " An excellent one, an extremely remarkable 
one," said he, joyously. " Think, the children are full 
of Andersen and his tales.; suddenly he stands in 
the midst of them, tells one himself, and is off, 
vanished ! That is of itself as a tale for the children 
that will make a vivid impression in their memory." 
I amused myself with this. 

In Oldenburg, my own little room, domestic and cor- 
dial, awaited me. Hofrath von Eisendecker and his 
intelligent wife, whom among all ray foreign friends I 
can set down as the most sympathizing, were awaiting 
me ; with them I had promised to stay fourteen days ; 
but my stay was still longer. A house where the best 
and most intellectual persons of a city meet, is a com- 
fortable place of residence ; and such a one had I here. 
There prevailed great social intercourse in the little 
city, and the theatre, in which, to be sure, neither 
opera nor ballet was given, belongs to the best in Ger- 
many: the capability of GWl, the intendant of the 
theatre, is sufficiently known, and the appointment of 
the poet Mosen has certainly had a great and good 
effect. Mosen, who resembles in some respects 
Alexander Dumas, with his half African countenance 
and brown sparkling eyes, though he was suffering in 
body, was life and soul ; and we soon understood each 
other. A trait of his little son affected me. He had 
heard me wdth great devotion read one of my little 
stories, and when on the last day I was taking leave, 
and the mother said to him that he should give me his 
hand, to which she added, " Probably a long time must 
pass before we see him again," the boy burst into 
tears. When Mosen came to the theatre in the even- 
ing, he said,. " My little Erick has two tin soldiers ; 
he has given me one of them for you, to take with you 
on the journey." The tin soldier has accompanied me 
fiaithfully j it is a Turk ; probat>ly some day or other 
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he may relate his travels. Mosea wrote in the dedi« 
cation of his " John of Austria," to me, the following 
lines : — 

f 

'' Onoe a bird flew to this region 
From the North Sea's dismal strand ; 
Singing flew he on fleet pinion. 
Marching, singing through the land. 
Fare thee well 1 again to dear friends 
Bring thy heart and song once more ! " 

Every day cemented new acquaintances ; for through 
the family in which I lived, all houses were opened to 
me. The grand duke himself was so gracious as to 
have me invited on the day after my amval to a court 
concert, and I received in general at this foreign 
court many unexpected favours. I had read out mv 
tales in G-erman at different times in Oldenhure;. I 
can read them in Danish in all cases, as they should 
be read, and can give them the expression which a 
prelection should have ; in the Danish language itself 
there resides a power which cannot be transfused into 
the translation ; the Danish language is peculiarly 
excellent for this species of fiction. The stories have 
something strange for me in Oerman ; it is difficult 
for me in reading to lay my soul in it ; my expression 
of the G-crman is also too weak, and in particular 
words I am obliged, as it were, to make an effort to 
bring them out; and yet in Germany people have 
everywhere had an interest in hearing me read them 
out. I will readily believe that the foreign pronun- 
ciation in the reading of these tales may be easily per- 
mitted ; the foreign manner borders in this particular 
on the childlike ; it gives to the reading a natural 
colouring. Everj^here I saw the most distinguished 
men, the most intellectual women, follow mo with 
interest ; persons begged me to read, and I did so 
willingly. 

It was already winter ; the meadows which lay 
imder water, and formed largo lakes around the city, 
were now covered with thick icej the skaters flew 
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over it, and I still remained firm among my hospitable 
friends in Oldenburg. Days and evenings glided 
rapidly on ; Christmas approached, and at this season 
I desired to be in Berlin. But what are distances in 
our days — the steam-carriage goes from Hanover to 
Berlin in a day ! I must away from all the dear ones, 
from children and old ones, who were brought nearer, 
as it were, to my heart. "When taking leave, I was 
astonished, in a degree, at receiving from the grand 
duke, as a mark of kindness, and in recollection of 
Oldenburg, a very valuable ring ; I shall always pre- 
serve it, as every remembrance of this land, where I 
have found, and still possess, true friends. 

When last I was in Berlin, as the author of the 
" Improvisatore," I was invited to the Italian Society, 
into which only tliose who have visited Italy can 
enter. Here I saw Ranch for the first time, who, 
with his white hair, and his powerful, manly figure, 
was not unlike Thorwaldsen. No one introduced me 
to him, and I did not venture to present myself to 
him ; I walked then, like the other strangers, alone 
about his studio. Afterwards I became acquainted 
with him personally in Copenhagen, at the house of 
the Prussian ambassador; I now hastened to him. 
He was very much taken with my tales, pressed me 
to his breast, and expressed the highest praise of me, 
which, however, was sincerely meant. Such a moment 
of estimation, and over-estimation, with a man of 
genius, erases many dark shadows. With Eauch I 
found the first welcome in Berlin ; he told me what a 
great circle of friends I had in the capital of Prussia. 
Already, on the former occasion, I had visited the 
brothers Grimm; but had not at that time made 
much progress in my acquaintance. I had brought 
with me no letters of introduction, because I was told, 
and I myself believed it, if any one in Berlin knew me, 
it was the brothers G-rimm. I accordingly sought out 
their residence ; the servant girl-asked me with whicK 
of the two brothers I wished to B^e^k"? ^^ "^S50cl\s>ss^' 
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said I, " who has written most ;" for I did not then 
know which of them was most interested in my 
stories. "Jacob is the most learned," said the girl. 
" Now bring me to him." I entered into the room, 
and Jacob Grimm, w^ith the shrewd characteristic 
countenance, stood before me. " I come to you with- 
out a letter of introduction, hoping that my name is 
not altogether unknown to you." " "Who are you ? " 
interrogated he. I told him, and Jacob Grimm said, 
half-disconcerted, " I do not remember to have heard 
these names; what have you written?" I was in 
a high degree disconcerted, but now I mentioned my 
little stories. " I do not know them," said he ; "but 
name to me one other of your writings, for certainly 
I have heard some of them spoken of." I named 
some titles, but ho shook his head. I felt myself 
altogether unfortunate. " Now, what must you think 
of me," said I, "that I come to you as an entire 
stranger, and myself enumerate what I have written : 
you must know me ! There is published in Denmark 
a collection of stories of all nations, which collection 
is dedicated to you, and therein may be found one 
story of mine." Good-humouredly, but disconcerted 
as I myself, he said, " Yes ; tliat, however, I have not 
read; but I am glad to make your acquaintance. 
May I introduce you to my bx*other AVilhelm ?" 
" No, I thank you," said I ; and I only wished to be 
off. It was sufficiently bad so to fare with one 
brother ; I pressed his hand, and hastened away. In 
the same month Jacob Grimm came to Copenhagen : 
immediately after his arrival, and while still in his 
travelling-dress, this amiable and kind-hearted man 
hastened to me ; now he knew me, and with cordiality 
he came to me. I was standing and packiiiig my 
things in a trunk, in order to set off to the country ; 
I had but a few minutes' time, — my reception was 
therefore just as laconic as his of me in Berlm. Now, 
we met as old acquaintances in Berlin. Jacob is ono 
of those ciaracters whom ono muat lovo, and attach 
bimsQlfto, 
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One day I was reading out one of my stories ; in 
the little circle one person in particular listened with 
evident participation, and expressed himself in a pe- 
culiar and intelligible manner on it ; it was Jacob's 
brother, Wilhelm Grimm. " I should have known 
you quite well, if you had come to me the last timo 
you were here," said he. I saw both these gifted, 
amiable brothers almost daily. The circles into which 
I was invited seemed also to be theirs ; and my pleasure 
and delight that they should listen to my little stories, 
that they should participate in them, they whose 
names snail be for ever spoken, so long as the Ger- 
man " Volks Marchen'* are read. That Grimm did 
not know me on my first stay in Berlin has so discon- 
certed me, that when people speak to me of how well 
I had been received in this city, I shook my head 
doubtingly, and said, " But Grimm did not know 
me." 

Tieck was ill, and could see no one, they said ; I 
therefore left my card. Some days after, in a family 
circle where Eauch's birthday was being celebrated, I 
met the sculptor Tieck, who told me that his brother 
had lately waited dinner for me for two hours ; I 
went to him, and found that an invitation had been 
sent to me, but that it had been brought to the wrong 
inn. A new invitation followed, and with the his- 
torian Eaumer, with the widow and daughter of 
Steffin, some joyous, happy hours were passed. There 
is a music in l^eck's speaking voice, a spirituality in 
his shrewd eyes, which age diminishes not, but almost 
heightens. The "Elves," probably the finest tale 
which has been composed in our time, might alone, if 
Tieck had written nothing else, transmit his name to 
immortality. As the author of " Marchen" I bow be- 
fore him, the elder and the master, who was the first 
German poet, who many years ago pressed me to his 
breast, as if it were a consecration thereto, that I 
should walk in the same path with him. 

The old friends had to be \i8itei,\i\3L\. ^^T^asi^^'^ 
of new ones also increased Qyexy da"y ', oxva Vcc^NX"^^^"^ 
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followed another; it really required physical powei* 
to support so much good-will. For three weeks I 
continued in Berlin, and the time appeared, with 
every day that passed, to hasten more rapidly. I was, 
as it were, overpowered by goodness ; I could at length 
see no other prospect for repose, than when I seated 
myself in a railroad carriage, and flew awaj from the 
country. And still amid this festive activity, amid 
this amiable zeal and interest felt for me, there was 
one evening unoccupied, one evening on which I felt 
solitude in its most oppressive form, — Christmas-eve, 
precisely the very evenmg on which even still I gladly 
see something festive, gladly stand by a Christmas- 
tree, feel joy at the joy of the children, and see the 
parents again willingly become children. Every one 
of the many family circles in which I truly felt myself 
received as a relative, had, as I afterwards discovered, 
fancied that I was invited out ; but I sat all alone in 
my room in the inn, and thought of home ; I sat at 
the open window, and looked to the starry heavens, — 
that was the Christmas-tree that was lighted for me. 
" Father in heaven,'* prayed I, as the children pray, 
" what givcst thou me ! " When the friends heard of my 
solitary Christmas, several Christmas-trees were lighted 
on the following evening, and on the last evening in 
the year there was planted for me alone a little tree, 
with lights and beautiful presents — that was at Jenny 
Lind's: the entire circle consisted of her, her at- 
tendant, and myself; we three children of the North 
were together on Sylvestcr-evo, and I was tlie child 
for whom the Christmas-tree was liglited. "With the 
feeling of a sister she rejoiced at my success in Berlin, 
and 1 felt almost pride at the fellow-feeling of so pure, 
noble, womanly oeing ; everywhere her praise re- 
sounded, not merely as a singc»r, but as a woman 
also ; both combined, awoke a real entluisiasm for 
licr. 

It does one's heart and mind good to see that which 
is noble^ understood and beloved. 1 was let into an 
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anecdote which is contributory to her triumph. One 
morning, as I was looking out of my window under 
the lime-trees, I discoverec^ under one of the trees, a 
man half-concealed, and rather shabbily dressed, who 
took a comb out of his pocket, made his hair straight, 
adjusted his neckcloth, and rubbed down his coat with 
his hand. I know bashful poverty, which feels itself 
oppressed by its shabby clothes. A moment after 
this he knocked gently at my door, and entered; 
it was the poet of nature, B— — , who is only a poor 
tailor, but nas a genuinely poetical mind. Kellstab, 
and several in Benin, have made honoiu*able mention 
of him. There was a something healthy in his poems, 
among which some of a sincerely religious character 
may be found. He had heard that I was in Berlin, and 
wished now to visit me. We sat together on the sofa. 
He expressed such amiable contentedness, so unspoiled 
and good a tone of mind, that I was sorry not to be 
rich, to be able to do something for him. The little I 
could give I was ashamed to offer; in any case, I 
wished to do it in an acceptable form. I asked lum 
whether I might venture to invite him to hear Jenny 
Lind. " I have heard her already," said he, smiling. 
" I had, it is true, no money to purchase a ticket, but 
I went to the leader of the supernumeraries, and 
asked whether I could not be for one evening a super- 
numerary in *^ Norma." I was accepted, dressed as a 
Eoman soldier, wore a long sword by my side, and so 
got to the stage, where I heard her better than any 
of the others, for I stood quite close to her. Ah ! how 
she sang, — how she acted ! I could not help it, — I 
was obliged to cry ; but they were angry at that. The 
leader forbade, and would not let me appear again ;^for 
no one must weep on the stage." ' 

I had the happiness of being received several times 
by the princess of Prussia. The wing of the castle in 
which she resided was most delightfm, and quiet as if 
in a fairy palace. The blooming winter-gfirden, where 
the fountain splashed among thQ mQ«k«kfSitt\vb^<^^^ 
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the statue, was close beside the room where the lovely 
children smiled, with their soft blue eyes ; kindness and 
mind were expressed in the appearance of the n oble 
princess. When taking leave, she honoured me bj 
presenting me with a richly-bound album, wherein she 
wrote her name, beneath the picture which represents 
the palace. I shall watch over this book, as over a 
treasure of the soul. It is not only the thing given 
which has an importance, but likewise the manner in 
which it is given. 

A few days after my arrival in Berlin, I had the 
honour to be invited to the royal table. As I knew 
Humboldt best, and he particularly interested himself 
for me, I took my place beside him. Not only on 
account of his high intellectual importance, ana his 
amiable and courteous demeanour, but also by reason 
of unceasing kindness to me during my entire stay in 
Berlin, he has become dear to me, and not to be for- 
gotten. 

The king received me most graciously, and said that 
during his stay in Copenhagen he had asked after me, 
and had heard that I journeyed thither. He expressed 
a great interest for my novel " Only a Fiddler. Her 
majesty the queen also expressed herself with much 
kindness and grace. Afterwards I had the happiness 
to be invited to the Castle at Pottsdam, one evening. 
Besides the ladies and gentlemen in attendance, there 
were but Humboldt and myself present. I obtained a 
place at the table of their majesties, the very same 
place, said the queen, where Oehlenschlager sat and 
read out his tragedy "Dina." I read four little 
stories, " The Fir-Tree," " The Ugly Duckling," " The 
Ball and the Top," " The Swineherd." The king felt 
great sympathy, and spoke very feelingly about them. 
He told us how beautiful he had found the Danish 
wood scenery, how excellent the representation of a 
comedy of Holberg's had been. 

It was so delightful in the king's room ; soft eyes 
looked on me, — ^f felt that they wished me well. When 
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at night I was alone in my chamber, my thoughts were 
so filled with this evening, my feelings were so moved, 
that I could not sleep ; everything appeared to me as 
a fairy tale. The entire night the chimes sounded 
from the tower, — the aerial music was blended with 
my thoughts. 

An additional instance of favour and goodness of 
the king of Prussia towards me I obtained on the 
evening before I departed, — ^the order of the Eed Eagle 
of the third class. Such a mark of honour certainly 
delights every one who obtains it. I honestly confess 
that I felt myself honoured thereby in a very high 
degree ; I saw in it a clear sign of the goodness of t^e 
noble, enlightened king for me; my heart is filled 
with grati^de. I obtained this mark of honour 
just on the birthday of my benefactor CoDin, on the 
6th of January; this day now has a double-festive 
import for me. May Gk>d gladden the soul of the 
royal giver, who wished to gladden me ! 

In a kind circle, consisting in a great measure of 
young friends, ladies and gentlemen, the last evening 
was passed, my health was drunk ; a poem, the " Story- 
King," was delivered. I returned home not till late 
at night, in order to set off in the railroad carriage 
early in the morning. 

I have here narrated one part of the instances of 
kindness and goodness which I received in Berlin ; it 
is an encouragement to me, as to any one who has 
received a considerable sum out of a great collection 
for a certain end, and now gives an account of it. I 
could still add many names ; the account is very large. 
May Q-od grant me power for that which I have to do 
hereafter ; I have received encouragement in such full 
abundance. 

After a day and halFs journey, I was again in 
"Weimar, at the residence of my noble grand-duke. 
"What a kind reception ! A rich heart, a noble energy 
lives in this young prince. Por the very great kind- 
ness which i received daily during this m^ «fc«:^ ^ 

k:2 
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the grand-ducal house, I cannot find words ; but mj 
entire heart is full of devotedness. On the court 
festirals, in the cordial intercourse of social life, I 
learned to prize their noble sentiments towards me ; 
it was to me a festival of Sundajs a month long. 
Beaulieu beheld me with the feebngs of a brother; 
the quiet evenings with him, where friend conversed 
with Mend, are not to be forgotten hy me ; the old 
friends were also the same. The prudent, clever 
Scholl, as well as Schob, were joined with them. 
Jenny Lind came to Weimar ; I heard her at the 
concert and the theatre, and visited with her the place 
w/JLoh had been hallowed hj the graves of Schiller 
and Goethe ; we stood hj their coffins, whither Coun- 
sellor von Miiller had brought us. The Austrian 
poet Bollett, who now met us for the first time, wrote 
thereon a beautiful poem, which will serve me as a 
visible remembrance of the hour and the place. Beau- 
tiful flowers are laid in books ; I lay, as such, his verses 
here: — 

" M&rchen rose, wbich hath fall often 
Joy'd me with thy odoar sweet. 
Do I see thee too, rank growing. 
At the dead prince-poet's feet. 

" And beside each lonely bier. 
In this deadly-solemn hall, 
I beheld a sorrow-tranced. 
Dreamy nightingale, upon each pall. 

** Then I silently exulted, 

Stilly joy passed through my breast. 
That beside the gloomy coffins 
Nightingale and rose should rest. 

" And the lovely flower's odour 

Floated through the hall so clear ; 
While the nightingale sat mutely. 
Struck by mourning, watching near." 

Weimar, Jan. 29, 1846.* 

• For the above version of Bollett's beautiftil "Album Leaf," 
Itf he himself entitles it, I am indebted to Kenneth R. H. Mao- 
iMDxie, Esq.— Tb. 
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In an evening circle I met Auerbach fop the first 
time, who happened just at that time to be staying 
in "Weimar. His " Village Tales'* have interested me 
in the highest degree. I consider them as the most 
poetic, the most healthy, and most joyous of any 
which the young German literature has produced ; his 
own character made the same pleasing: impression on 
me. There Kes something bo open anS straight- 
forward, and still so shrewd, in his whole demeanour ; 
he looks himself, I might almost say, like one of his 
own village tales, healthy to the core, soul and body • 
honesty beams from his eyes. We soon became 
friends, and I hoi)e, for ever. 

My stay in Weimar was prolonged ; it became more 
and more difficult to tear myself away. After the 
birthday of the grand-duke, when I had attended all 
the festivities to which I was invited, I took my de- 
parture : I wished, and was obliged to be, at Eome at 
Easter. Once again, in the earliest hour of the morn- 
ing, I saw the grand-duke, and, with a heart full of 
emotion, bade him farewell. Never shall I forget the 
high position which his birth gives him ; but I may 
say, what even the poorest may say of the prince, 
I love him, as one who is dearest to my heart. May 
Q-od make him joyous, and bless him in his noble 
endeavours ! A generous heart beats beneath the 
princely star upon his breast. 

In Jena a hospitable house awaited me, which from 
Goethe's time was characterized by delightful asso- 
ciations, that of the publisher Frommann, whose kind, 
good-hearted sister had shown me such sympathy 
during my stay in Berlin ; the brother showed me no 
less kindness here. The Holsteiner Michelsen, who is 
established at Jena as professor, assembled a number 
of friends at his house at a festive evening party, and 
in a beautiful, cordial toast for me, expressed the im- 
portance of Danish literature, the healthy and natural 
vigour which pervaded it. In Michelsen*s house also 
I becanie acquainted with Prof ea»OT^2c&^,^\!^^^^5S5^'^ 
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he had heard one evening some of my stories, seemed 
to feel very kindly towards me. What he wrote 
beneath, in a moment of interest, on a memorandum- 
leaf, bears testimony to this : — 

" "Wat Schelling — not he who now lives in 
Berlin, but he who lives an immortal hero in the 
world of mind — once said, ' Nature is the visible 
spirit — the spirit the invisible nature* — this was yes- 
terday evening rendered fully palpable to me by 
your little stories. As you, on the one hand, pene- 
trate so deeply into the secrets of nature, understand 
and know the language of birds, and what the feel- 
ings of a fig-tree or a daisy are, so that everything 
seems to be there for its own sake, and we, together 
with our children, participate with them in their joys 
and sorrows ; yet, on the other hand, everything is but 
the image of mind ; and the human heart in its infi- 
nity trembles and beats throughout. IVIay this foun- 
tain from the poet's heart which God has lent you 
still continue to pour forth so refreshingly, and these 
stories, in the recollection of the Germanic States, 
become popular legends.'* The end after which, as a 
writer ot poetical fictions, I have to endeavour, lies in 
these last lines. 

It was also to Ilaso, and the talented improvisatoro 
Professor Wolff*, in Jena, to whom I am in a great 
measure indebted for the appearance of a German col- 
lected edition of my writings. On my arrival in Leipzig, 
this was arranged, the travelling life obtained some 
hours of business ; the city of booksellers brought mo 
also her bouquet, pecuniary remuneration. However, 
it brought me still more. I spent happy hours with 
the splendid, talented Mendelssohn ; I heard him again 
and again play ; to me it seemed as if his eye, full of 
soul, looked into my very spirit ; few men have more 
the impress of the inward fire than he. A mild, 
friendly wife and beauteous children make his really 
well-directed life blessed and comfortable. When he 
bantered me about the ^' Stork," and its frec^uent in- 
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trodiiction into my writings, something naive and 
amiable manifested itself in this talented artist ! Mj 
clever countryman Gade also I met again, whose 
compositions have found so general a recognition in 
Germany. 

Amons: my old friends in Dresden I missed one, the 
poet Bn^ow ; with life and sincerity he receired me 
for the last time in his room, where the beautiful 
flowers stood, — they now grow on his grave. It 
awakens a peculiar feeling so to meet only once in the 
journey through life, to understand each other, and to 
win each other's love, and then to part for ever, — ^till 
the journey for both is ended. 

One evening, extremely interesting to me, I spent 
with the royal family, who received me with extraor- 
dinary kindness. Here also the happiest domestic 
life seemed to prevail ; a number of amiable children, 
all belonging to Prince Johann, were present. The 
smallest of the princesses, a little girl, who knew that 
I had written the story of the " Fig-Tree," began a 
conversation in a confidential manner with the words, 
" We had last Christmas a fig*'tree, and it stood here 
in tliis room." When afterwards she was taken out 
earlier than the other children, and had bid her parents 
and the king and queen good-night, she turned round 
at the half-shut door, and nodded to me in a friendly 
and familiar way, intimating I was her prince of 
stories. My story, " Holger Danske,'* brought on the 
conversation on the rich ^asure of legends which the 
North possesses. I narrated some, and explained the 
peculiarities in the beautiful scenery of Denmark. In 
this royal castle, also, I felt not the pressure of cere- 
mony ; mild, friendly eyes beamed on me. 

The sun shone warm : it was Spring who was cele- 
brating her arrival as I rolled out of the dear city. 
Thoughts assembled in one group all the many wno 
had rendered my stay so rich and happy. It was 
spring around me and spring in my heart. 

On my departure from Prague 1 '^tift -^nfecksa^a* ^^k^ 
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interesting spectacle. The militaiy, who had been 
stationed there a number of years, were setting out for 
the railway, in order to depart for Poland, where dis- 
turbances had broken out. The entire city seemed to 
be in motion to take leave of their military friends ; it 
was difficult to pass through the street leading to the 
railway ; several thousands of soldiers had to be accom- 
modated ; at length the train was set in motion. The 
entire side of the hill was covered with people ; it 
looked like the richest Turkey carpet, woven of men, 
women, and children, head to head, waving hats and 
handkerchiefs. Such a mass of people I never saw 
before, or at least never surveyed them at once. 
Such a sight could not well be painted. 

We travelled the entire night through the extensive 
Bohemia. At every town stood groups of people ; it 
was as if all the people had assembled togetner. The 
brown faces, the ragged clothes, the illumination of 
the torches, the to me unintelligible language, gave to 
the whole a peculiar character. We flew through 
tunnel and over viaduct ; the windows rattled ; the 
signal- whistle sounded ; the steam-horses snorted. I 
leaned my head at length against the carriage, and 
slept under the protection of the god Morpheus. 

At Olmiitz, where ho had fresh carriages, a voice 
uttered my name ; it was Walter Goethe. We had 
travelled together tlie entire night without knowing 
it. In Vienna wo frequently met. Noble powers, true 
genius, live in Goethe's grandchildren, in the con)po8er, 
as well as in the poet ; but it is as if the greatness of 
their grandfather pressed on them. Liszt was in Vienna. 
I again heard his improvisation on the subject of 
Bobert. I again heard him, like a spirit of the storm, 
play with the chords. He is a sound-enchanter, who 
throws the imagination into astonishment. Ernst was 
also present. When I visited him, he seized the violin, 
and thus sang in tears the secret of a human heart. I 
saw the amiable Grillparzer again, and was often with 
the kjnd CasteHi, whp just at this period had been 
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named by the king of Denmark knight of the Dane- 
brog order. He was full of joy in consequence of this, 
and requested me to tell my countrymen that every 
Dane shotdd be most heartily welcome to him ; for a 
future summer he invited me to his extensive country- 
seat. There is in Castelli a something so open, so 
honourable, blended with such good-natured humour, 
that one must be kind to him ; he seems to be the 
picture of a genuine Viennese. Beneath his portrait, 
which he gave me, he placed the following improvised 
little verse in a manner peculiar to him : — 

" This portrait see that greets thee ever, 

With loving eyes it bringeth back my gaze ; 
The recollectioD, friend, shall leave me never. 
But cling by me, e'en to my latest days." 

Castelli brought me to Seidl and Banemfeld; at 
the Danish ambassador's, Baron Von Lowenstem, I 
met Zedlitz. Most of the shining stars in Austrian 
literature I saw glide by me as persons on a railway 
sfee chiu'ch towers ; one can still say that he has seen 
them, and, still to continue the simile of the stars, I 
can say that in the Concordia Society I saw the entire 
constellation ; here was a host of young growing 
persons, and here were men of importance. At the 
residence of Count Szechenye, who invited me in a 
hospitable manner, I saw his brother from Pesth, 
whose noble activity in Hungary is well known ; this 
short meeting I reckon as one of the most interesting 
during my stay in Vienna ; the man disclosed himself 
in all his character ; his eye said that one should have 
confidence in him. 

At my leaving Dresden, her majesty the queen of 
Saxony had asked me whether I had letters of intro- 
duction to any one at the court of Vienna, and when 
I stated that I had not, the queen was so gracious as 
to write a letter to her sister, the Archduchess Sophia 
of Austria. Her imperial highness had me summoned 
one evening, and received me most graciously; the 
4owager empress, her mother, also^ vrido^ oC ^^^K^aS&'V.^ 
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was present, and full of kindness and friendship to- 
wards me ; besides Prince Wasa, and the hereditary 
archduchess of Hesse-Darmstadt. The remembrance 
of this evening will always remain dear and inter- 
esting to me. I read some of my stories aloud. When 
I wrote thenl, I little thought that I should one day 
read them out in the imperial palace. Before my 
departure I had still a visit to make, namely, to the 
intellectual writer, Erau von Weissenthum. She had 
a short time before left her sick-bed, and was still 
ailing, but she was still desirous of seeing mo. As 
though she was already standing on the threshhold of 
the realm of shades, she pressed my hand, and said, 
that it was the last time we should see each other. In 
a soft, motherly way, she looked upon me, and, at. part- 
ing, her penetrating eye followed me to the door. 

In the railway, and with the diligence, our wav lay 
now to Trieste. With steam the long train or car- 
riages flies along the narrow rock-way, and follows all 
the windings which the river forms. One feels sur- 
prised that, seeing the abrupt turnings, one is not 
dashed against the rocks, or flung down in the noisy 
stream, and one is glad when the journey is happily 
finished; but in the slow diligence one still wishes 
that that might again commence, and praises the 
powers of our age. At length Trieste and the Adriatic 
Sea lie before us; the Italian language sounded in 
our ears ; but for me it was not yet, however, Italy, 
the land of my eager desire. Meanwhile I stood hero 
only a few hours as a stranger ; our Danish consul, as 
well as the consvds of Prussia and of Oldenburg, for 
whom I had letters of introduction, received me in the 
best way. Several interesting acquaintances were 
formed ; namely, with the counts O'Donnel and Wald- 
stein, of whom the latter had for me, as a Dane, a 
peculiar interest, as being a descendant of the un- 
fortunate Confltz Ulfeldt and the daughter of Christian 
the Fourth, Eleanora, the noblest of adl Danish women. 
Their portraits hung in his room \ Da\i\«Vv memorials of 
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that period were shown to me ; it was the first time I 
had ever seen the portrait of Eleanora TJUeldt, and the 
sorrowful smile around her mouth seemed to me to 
'say : Poet, sing the chains away, which a hard age 
threw on him, for whom to live and to suffer was my 
happiness ! Already, before Oehlenschlager wrote his 
" Dma," which treats of an espiode from Ulfeldt's 
life, this subject engaged my attention ; I wished to 
bring it on the theatre, but at the time it was sup- 
posed that this would not be permitted, and I gave it 
up ; since then, only four verses ha,\e been written by 
me on Ulfeldt. 

On the Adriatic Sea I had myself carried in thought 
back to Ulfeldt's time, and to the Danish isles ; the 
meeting with Count Waldstein, and his ancestor's 
picture, brought me back to my poet's world, and I 
almost forgot that, on the following day, I might be 
in the middle of Italy. In beautiful mild weather I 
went with the steam-boat to Ancona. 

It was a still, starlight night, too beautiful to be 
passed in sleep. In the early mom the coasts of 
Italy lay before us; the beautiful blue mountains 
with the shining snow. The sun shone warm, the 
grass and trees were so splendidly green. Yesterday 
evening in Trieste, now in Ancona, in a town of the 
Papal States ; that was almost like enchantment. Again 
Italy lay before me in aU its picturesque splendour ; 
the spring had aftected all the n^uit-trees, so that they 
were burst forth into blossom ; eveir blade of grass in 
the field was filled with sunshine ; the elm-trees stood 
like caryatides with vine-shoots enwreathed, which 
shot forth green leaves ; and over the luxuriance of 
the green leaves the wave-like blue mountains rose 
vrith their snow covering. In company with Count 
Paar from Vienna, the most excellent travelling com- 
panion, and a young nobleman from Hungary, I now 
proceeded onwards with the vettureno five days far- 
ther : solitary inns, rather picturesque than haoitable, 
on the Apennines; afforded us ivx^t-ojOAs^en^. ^ 
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last the Campagna, with its thought-awakening waste, 
lay before us. 

It was on the dlst of March, 1846, when I was 
again to see Eome, and for the third time in my life 
to reach the city of the world. I felt myself so happy, 
so penetrated with gratitude and joy : how God had 
blessed me above a thousand and a thousand others. 
And even in this very feeling there is a blessing. Where 
joy is very great, as in the deepest grief, one has only 
God on whom one can rest! The first impression was — 
I know no other word for it — devotion. When day 
unrolled for me my favourite Home, I felt what I 
cannot express more briefly or better than I did in a 
letter to a friend : " I root firmly here into the ruins, I 
live with the marble-formed gods ; and the roses always 
bloom, and the church bells always ring — and yet Rome 
is not the Home it was thirteen years ago, when first 
I was here. It is as if everything was modernized, 
even the ruins, grass, and bushes are cleared away ; 
everything is made so neat ; the people's life seems to 
have retired ; I no longer hear the tambourines sound 
in the streets; no longer see the young maidens 
dancing the saltarella; even in the Campagna, intelli- 
gence has flowed in by invisible railroads ; the peasant 
no longer believes as formerly. At the festival of 
Easter I saw great crowds of people from the Campagna 
stand before St. Peter's, whilst the pope dispensed 
his blessing, as if they were Protestant strangers. Tliis 
was against my feelings ; I felt an impulse to kneel be- 
fore the invisible saint. When I was here thirteen years 
before, all knelt ; now intelligence has got the better 
of faith. After ten years, when the railways bring 
cities nearer to each other, Rome will become still 
more changed; still, in all that happens, the best 
occurs, one must and ever will love Rome ; it is like 
a story-book ; one even discovers new wonders in it, 
and lives in imagination and reality." 

The first time I travelled into Italy I had no eyes 
for sculpture ; m Paris the rich paintings drew me 
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aw^from the statues ; for the first time when I came 
to Florence, and stood before the Yenus de Medicis, 
it seemed to me, as Thorwaldsen expressed it himself, 
"the snow melted from my eyes ; a new world of 
art arose before me ; and now, on my third stay in 
Bome, afber repeated wanderings through the Vatican, 
I value statues fiar higher than paintings. But at 
what other places than at Eome, and partly in Naples, 
does this art slip out so magnificently into life ? One is 
carried away ; one learns to admire nature in works of 
art ; the beauty of form becomes spiritual. 

Among the many talented and beautiful things 
which I saw exhibited in the studios of the young 
artists, one or two pieces of sculpture were those 
which made the deepest impression on my memory ; 
it was in the studio of my countnrman Jerichan. I 
fiaw his group of " Hercules and Hebe," spoken of with 
enthusiasm in the Allgememe Zeitung and other €^r- 
man papers, and whicfi, by ite antique repose and un- 
common beauty, captivated me; I was quite filled 
with it, and yet I must , place still higher Jerichan' s 
later group, " The contending Hunter." It is done 
after the model, as if it had sprung from nature ; there 
lies a truth, a beauty, a grandeur in it, that I am con- 
vinced his name win resound through different coun- 
tries ! Jerichan's genius and its full recognition has 
filled me with joy ; I see in him a new subject for 
fame for little Denmark. I knew him from the time 
when he was almost a boy ; we were both bom on the 
same island ; he is from the little town of Assens ; we 
met in Copenhagen. No one, not even himself, knew 
what ky within him ; and half in jest, half in earnest, 
he spoke of the struggle with himself whether to go to 
America, in order to become a savage, or to Eome, 
and become an artist, painter, or sculptor ; that he did 
not yet know. The pencil was, however, kid aside ; 
he modelled in cky, and my bust is the first which he 
made. He had no travelling pension from the Aca- 
demy ; as far as I know, it was a noble-minded female 
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artist, advanced in years, who herself possessed no 
means, but who, from the interest for the spark of 
genius which she discovered in him, aided him so &r 
that he reached Italy in a trading vessel. In the 
commencement he worked in Thorwaldsen's atelier. 
In a journey of several years he has certainly expe- 
rienced the struggles of genius and the galling fetters 
of want ; now his star of fortune shmes on him. 
When I came to £ome I found him suffering in body, 
and melancholy ; he could not bear the warm sum- 
mors of Italy, and several persons said that he could 
not hold out unless he went to the north, the air of 
which he should breathe and take sea-baths. His praise 
resounded through the journals ; splendid works stood 
in his studio — but one lives not on heavenly bread 
alone ! There came one day a Eussian prince, I 
think, and he gave an order for the group with the 
" Hunter.'* On the same day two other commissions 
followed. Jerichan came exulting, and told it to me ; 
a few days after this he travelled with his wife, a 
talented painter, to Denmark, whence, strengthened 
in body and spirit, he returned with the wmter to 
Bome, where the strokes of his chisel will resound, I 
hope, so that the world shall hear it ; my heart will 
beat joyfully thereat. 

I was again at the house of the good-natured 
Xuchler, and saw the forms, with all the £:eshness of 
nature, spread themselves on the canvas. With the 
Boman people I sat in the entertaining puppet- 
theatre, and heard the merriment of the children. 
Among the German artists, as well as among my own 
country-people and the Swedes, I experienced a cor- 
dial reception. My birthday was cele orated joyously. 
Prau von Goethe, who was in Bome, and perchance 
lodged in the same house where I produced my 
'* Improvisator," and caused him to spend his first 
years of childhood, sent me from thence a large 
genuine Boman bouquet, — a fragrant mosaic. The 
Manoverian. minister Ke^stneri to whose friendship 
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I am indebted for many agreeable hours, is a son 
of the noble lady, whom wethe, when he was describ- 
ing Lottahan, had in his mind, and an extremely- 
amiable character, with no small talent for poetry, 
music, and painting : at his residence I saw for the 
first time flower-painting elevated by the idea. In 
one of his rooms he has introduced an arabesque of 
flowers, which presents us with the Flora of the whole 
year ; it commences with the earliest spring flowers, 
the crocus, the snow-drop, &c. ; then come summer 
flowers; then those of autumn, and at length the 
garland with the red berries and the yellow-brown 
leaves of December. 

Continually in motion, ever striving to turn every 
moment to account and to see everything, I felt 
myself very much affected by the incessant sirocco ; 
the Eoman air • did not agree with me, and for that 
reason, as soon as I had seen the illumination of the 
dome and the girandola, immediately after the Easter 
festival, I hastened through Terracina to Naples. 
Count Paar accompanied me. "We entered St. Lucia. 
The sea lay before us ; Vesuvius was blazing. There 
were splendid evenings, moonlight nights ! It was as 
if the heavens were raised higher and the stars were 
withdrawn. What effect of light ! In the north the 
moon scatters silver over the water ; here it was gold. 
The circulating lanterns of the light-tower exhibited 
at times their dazzling light, at times it entirely dis- 
appeared ; the torches of the fishing-boats threw their 
obelisk-formed lustre on the surface of the water, or 
the boat concealed them like a black shadow, beneath 
which the surface of the water was illuminated ; one 
supposed that he could see to the bottom, where the 
fishes and plants were in motion. Along the street 
itself thousands of lights burned before the shops of 
the dealers in fish and fruit ; now came a crowd of 
children with lights, and went along in procession to 
the church of St. Lucia ; some feU with their lights — 
but above the whole stood, like t\ie\ieto ycl'Okv^ ^^'^ 
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drama of light, Y esuyius, with his blood-red flame and 
the illuminated cloud of smoke. 

I yisited the islands of Capri and Ischia onoe mOTe, 
and as the heat of the sun and the strong mrocoo 
made a longer stay in Naples oppressive to me, I 
went to Tarento, Tasso's city, where the foliage of 
vine casts a shade, and where the air seemed to me to 
be lighter. Here I wrote these pages ; in Bome, at the 
Bay of Naples, and amid the Pyrenees, I committed to 
paper the " Story of my Life.'* 

The well-known festival of the Madonna dell' Areo 
called me again to Naples, where I put up in an hotel 
in the midme of the city close by Toledo-street, and 
found an excellent host and hostess. I had already 
lodged here previously, but in the winter season ; I 
had now to see Naples in its summer heat and in its 
wild tumult, in the degree I had never conceived. 
The sun shone down with his burning rays into the 
narrow streets, in at the balcony door ; every place 
had to be shut ; not a breath of air was stirring ; 
every little comer, every spot in the street where a 
shadow fell, was thronged with working handicrafts- 
men, who conversed loudly and merrily ; the carriages 
rolled by, the drivers screamed, the tumult of the 
people roared like a sea from the other streets ; the 
church-bells -sounded every minute ; my neighbour, 
just opposite, Heaven knows who he might be, played 
the scale from morning till night — it was calculated to 
drive one mad. The sirocco blew his boiling-hot 
breath, and I was perfectly upset. At St. Lucia there 
was not a room more to oe had; the sea-bathing 
seemed rather to weaken than to strengthen me. 
Accordingly, I went again into the country ; but the 
sun bumeu with the same rays there, however ; the air 
was more elastic, yet it was still for me as a poisoned 
cloak of Hercules, which, as it were, extracted from 
me marrow and strength. I, who had fancied that I 
was a child of the sun, so firmly did my heart always 
adhere to the south, was obliged to own that the 
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snow of the north lay in my body, that the snow 
melted, and that I was still more miserable. 

Most strangers felt as I did in this, as the Neapo- 
litans themsmves said, unusually hot summer; the 
majority went away. I too would have done so, but was 
obfiged to wait for several days for a letter of credit ; 
it had arrived at the right time, but lay forgotten at my 
banker's. Still there was much to be seen at Naples ; 
many houses stood open to me ; I tried whether the 
will was stronger than the Neapolitan heat of the 
sun; but I there fell into so nervous a state, that 
almost to my departure I was obliged to rest quietly 
in my hot room, where not even the night once 
brought a cool. From the morning twilight till 
midnight the noise of the bells clanged ; the cry of 
the people, the trampling of horses on the stone 
pavement, and the aforesaid player of the scale — ^it 
was a rack ; and on this I gave up my journey to 
Spain, especially as persons assurea me, by way of 
consoling me, that there I should find it at least just 
as warm. The physician said that at this sedison of 
the year I could not sustain the journey. 

In the steamboat Castor I took a place to Mar- 
seilles ; the vessel was absolutely crammed with pas- 
sengers, the entire quarter-deck, even the first place, 
was taken up with travelling-carriages; linder one 
of them I had my bed placed ; several followed my 
^ample, and the quarter-deck was soon covered with 
mattresses and carpets. It blew violently, the wind 
increased, and in the second and third night a perfect 
storm raged ; the ship rolled like a cask in the open 
sea ; the waves came to us at the sides, and raised 
their broad heads above the bulwarks, as though they 
would look in upon us. It was as if the carriages, 
under which we lay, would crush us, or were to be 
washed away by the sea : there was a lamentation ; 
but I lay still, looked up to the driving clouds, and 
thought on Q-od and my dear ones. 

"\Vhen we at length .reached Genoa, moat^t ^Jwb 
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passengers went on land ; I should willingly have fol- 
lowed their example, in order to go by Milan to Switzer- 
land ; but as my letter of credit was drawn on Marseilles 
and some Spanish seaports, I was obliged again to go on 
board. The sea was tranquil, the air iresh ; we had an 
excellent voyage along the delightful Sardinian coast ; 
strengthened and full of new life, I reached Marseilles, 
and as I breathed here more easily, the desire again re- 
turned to see Spain. I had formed the plan to see this 
country last, as the bouquet of my journey ; in my state 
of suftering I had been obliged to give it up, but now 
I was better ; I considered it accordingly as a pointing 
of the finger of Heaven that I should be obliged to go 
to Marseilles, and determined to venture the journey. 
The steamboat to Barcelona had in the mean time 
just sailed; before another should set out, several 
days must elapse. I determined, therefore, to travel 
in short days* journeys through the south of France, 
across the Fyrenees. 

Before I left Marseilles, chance procured me a 
short meeting with one of my friends from the North, 
Ole Bull. He came from America, and was received 
in France with rejoicings and serenades, of which I 
myself was here as a witness. At the table d'hote, in 
the H6tel des Empereurs, where we both lodged, we 
flew to meet each other ; he told me, what I should 
least of all have supposed, that my works had many 
friends in America 2ilso ; that persons had inquired of 
him respecting me in the kindest manner, and that 
the English translations of my novels had been re- 
printed, and spread over the whole country in cheap 
editions. Mv name had flown over the great ocean ! 
I felt myself altogctlier nothing at this, but most 
joyous and happy ; why should so much happiness bo 
allotted to me before so many thousands r I had 
and have a feeling at it, as though I were a poor 
peasant boy, around whom a royal mantle is thrown. 
Still I was and am happy through all this ! Is it 
yaniiy, ov does it lie in my expressing my joy ? 
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Ole Bull went to Algiers, I to the Pyrenees. 
Through Provence, which looked to me entirely. 
Danish, I reached Nismes, where the grandeur of the 
splendid Eoman theatre at once carried me back to 
Italy. The monuments of antiquity in the south of 
France I have never heard praised as they dfeserve for 
their greatness and their number ; the Maison Quarree, 
as it is called, stiU stands in all its splendour, like the 
temple of Theseus at Athens ; Some has nothing so 
well preserved. 

In Nismes lives the baker Eeboul, who writes the 
most delightful poems ; whoever knows him not for 
this, knows him probably from Lamartine's " Travels 
to the East." I found the house, went into the bake- 
house, and addressed myself. to a man in his shirt- 
sleeves, who was just putting bread into the oven ; it 
was Eeboul himself; a noble countenance, expressing 
a manly character, greeted me. When I mentioned 
my name, he was polite enough to say that he knew 
it from the "Eevue de Paris,'* and requested me to 
visit him in the afternoon, for he should then be able 
to receive me better. When I came again, I found 
him in an almost elegant little room, which was 
adorned with pictures, statues, and books, the latter 
not only from French literature, but also translations 
of the Greek classics. A picture on the wall repre- 
sented his most celebrated poem, " The Dying Child.'* 
Prom Marmier's "Chansons du Nord," he knew 
that I had treated the same subject, and I told him 
tljat it had its origin in my school days. If I had 
seen him in the morning as the industrious baker, 
now he was altogether the poet ; he spoke in an ani- 
mated way of the literature of his country, and ex- 
pressed his wish to see the North, the scenery and 
intellect of which seemed to interest him. With great 
esteem I took leave of a man to whom the Muses 
have granted no small share of endowment, but who, 
however, has common sense enough, despite of the 
homage which is paid him, to continue at Ivx^ W^'e^ 

l2. 
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employment, and prefers to be the remarkable baker 
at Nismes, insteaa of losing himself in Faris^ after a 
•hort homage, among hundreds of poets. 

On the railway I travelled througli Montpellier to 
Catte, with the rapidity which railroad travelling is 
remarkable for in Trance ; one flies, as if you were 
going for a wager. I involuntarily remembered that 
at the comer of a street in Basle, where formerly the 
celebrated Dance of Death was painted in large letters, 
" Dance of Death," and on the comer lying opposite, 
"Way to the Eailroad ;" this juxtaposition, just on 
the entrance into France, gives play to the fancy ; in 
this rushing flight it came into mv thoughts ; it 
seemed to me as though the signal-wnistle gave inti- 
mation to the dance. On German railways one does 
not have fancies so wild. 

The islander loves the sea as the mountaineer loves 
his mountains. Every seaport town, be it ever so 
small, receives througn the sea a peculiar charm for 
me. Was it the sea, in connection perhaps with the 
Danish tongue, which sounded to me from two houses 
in Catte, wnich rendered this town so home-like to 
me? I know not; but I had more the feeling of 
being in Denmark than in the south of France. 
When at a distance from your native land one enters 
into a house, where all, from tlie masters down to the 
servants, speak our language, as was here the case, 
then these home-like tones possess a real enchanting 
power ; like Faust's mantle, they carry us, house and 
all, in a moment to our own home. However, there 
was here no northern summer, but Naples* hot sun 
this night burnt Faust's cap. The sun's rays de- 
stroyed all strength. For many years they liad passed 
no such summer even here, and from the places around 
came in tidings of people who had fallen dead from 
the heat ; even the nights were hot. Persons told me 
beforehand that I should not be able to sustain the 
journey in Spain ; I felt it myself, but Spain was to be 
the bouquet of my journey. 1 saw the Pyrenees, already- 
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the blue mountaiiis allured me — and betimes, one 
morning, I found myself in the steamboat. 

The sun rose higher ; it burned from above, it burned 
from the surface of the water ; myriads of jelly-like 
medusas filled the water around ; it was as if the sun's 
rays had changed the entire sea into a balancing 
world of animal life ; never had I seen the Hke. At 
the Languedoc Canal we all had to get down into a 
large boat, which seemed to have been built for goods 
rather than for passengers ; the deck was crowded 
with trunks and boxes, these again occupied with 
people, who sought shade under the outspread um- 
brellas ; it was not possible to move ; no rail sur- 
rounded this heap of trunks and human beings, which 
were drawn by three or four horses with long ropes 
attached. Below, in both cabins, it looked just as 
crowded ; they sat close to each other like flies in a 
sugar-cup. A lady, who was attacked with fainting 
from the heat and tobacco-smoke, was brought in and 
laid on the only unoccupied spot of the floor ; she was 
to breathe air, but there was none, notwithstanding 
the many fans which were in motion ; tio refresh- 
ments were to be had, not even a drink of water, 
except the yeUow luke-warm water which the canal 
presented. Over the cabin windows booted legs hung 
down, which, whilst they excluded the light from the 
cabin, as it were, afforded a body to the oppressive air. 
Inclosed in this place, we still had the torment of 
being obliged to listen to a man, who was constantly 
striving to say something witty ; the stream of wotqM 
played around his mouth like the canal water around 
the boat. I made way myself through the trunks, 
people, and umbrellas, and stood in a boiling-hot air ; 
on both sides the prospect was eternally one and the 
same ; green grass, a green tree, a flood-gate, — gre60L 
grass, a green tree, a flood-gate, — and then again the 
same ; it was enough to drive one mad. 
. At the distance of half an hour's journey from 
Bezieres we were set on land ; I felt myself well-nij^ 
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fainting, and no carriage was here, for the omnibud 
had not expected us so soon ; the sun scorched us 
fearfully. They say the south of France is a portion 
of Paradise ; luider such circumstances it seemed to 
mo like a portion of hell itself with all its heat. In 
Bezieres the diligence was waiting, but all the best 
places were already occupied ; I came here for the 
nrst, and I hope for the last, time, into the back part 
of such a conveyance. An ugly woman, in slippers, 
and with a head-dress a yard high, which was nung 
up, took her place beside me ; now came a singing 
sailor, who certainly had drunk too many healths ; after 
this, one or two airty fellows, whose first manoeuvre 
was to pull off their boots and coats and sit on them, 
hot and dirty, whilst the thick clouds of dust whirled 
in and the sun burned and blinded. It was impossi- 
ble to endure this farther than Narbonne ; sick and 
suffering, I sought repose ; but now came gensd'armes 
and demanded my passport ; then, just at the begin- 
ning of night, a nre must needs break out in the next 
village; the fire-alarm was rung, the engines rolled 
along ; it was just as though all the tormenting spirits 
were let loose. From here to the Pyrenees there fol- 
lowed repeated applications for passports, so tiresome, 
that one knows of nothing such even in Italy ; they 
gave as the reason for this, the proximity of the Span- 
ish frontier, the many fugitives from thence, and some 
murders which had occurred in the place. Everything 
contributed to make the journey, in my then state of 
health, a real annoyance. 

I reached Pcrpigiian. The sun had here, as it were, 
swept the people oft' the streets ; it was only in the 
night-time they came forward; but like a roaring stream, 
as if a real tumult would destroy the city. The mass 
of human beings waved beneath my windows ; a loud 
cry was heard ; it went through my sick frame. What 
was that ? "What did it mean ? " Good evening, Mr. 
Arago,*' resounded from the strongest voices ; thou- 
sands repeated it; and music sounded. It was the 
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celebrated Arago, who was staying in the room next 
to mine ; the people was giving him a serenade. This 
was now the third to which I had been a witness on 
my journey. Arago addressed them from the open bal- 
cony ; the shouts of the people filled the streets. Pew 
evenings in my life have I felt so very ill as on this 
one ; the tumult passed right through my nerves ; the 
splendid music which followed did not revive me. 
Sick as I was, I gave up every idea of travelling to 
Spain ; I felt that it would be impossible for me, had 
1 been but able to recover my strength, to reach Swit- 
zerland. The idea of the journey back filled me with 
horror. I was advised to make the utmost haste to 
the Pyrenees, and there to breathe the strengthening 
mountain air ; the baths of Vernet were recommended 
as cool and salutary, and a letter of introduction was 
given me to the proprietor of the establishment there. 
After a wearisome journey of a night and some hours 
in the morning, I reached here, whence I send these 
concluding pages. The air is so cool, so strengthening, 
such as I have not breathed for months. Some days 
here have perfectly re-established me, the pen flies again 
over the paper, and my thoughts towards wonderful 
Spain. I stand like Moses, and see the land before 
me, but must not set a foot on it. However, please 
Grod, at some future time I shall fly during a winter 
from the north into this rich, beautiful land, from 
which the sun, with his sword of flame, now holds me 
back. 

Vernet is not yet classed among the well-known 
bathing-places, though it possesses the peculiarity of 
being visited the whole year through. The most cele- 
brated visitor in the last winter was Ibrahim Pacha, — 
his name sounds still, as the pride of the establishment, 
on the lips of the hostess and waiter ; his rooms are 
first shown as a curiosity. / Among the standing anec- 
dotes respecting him, we are told of the two Prench 
words which he was able to say, merd and fres-hien, 
although entirely mispronounced. Vernet is iu exeir^ 
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respect, among baths, still a kind of innocence ; only in 
the way of high bills the principal is said to have raised 
it to a level with the first in Europe. In other re- 
spects, one lives here in a solitude, — a seclusion from 
the world, — as in no other bathing establishment. For 
the entertainment of the visitors nothing whatever 
has here been done. This has to be sought in ram- 
blings over the mountains on foot or on donkeys; 
but it is here so peculiar, so varied, that one feels 
the want of artificial recreations less. It is here as 
though the most opposite natural productions were 
thrown in one with the other,— ijorthern and southern, 
mountain and vallev vegetation. Erom one point one 
looks away over vineyards and up to a mountain, 
which seems to be a sample-card of corn-fields and 
green meadows, where the nay stands in cocks. Erom 
another one sees only the naked, metallic-like roeks, 
with strange blocks of stone jutting out, narrow and 
long, as if the^ were broken statues or pillars. One 
time you will set imder poplars, through small 
meadows, where the curled mint grows ; a production 
so truly Danish, as if it were cut out of Zealand itself. 
At another time you stand under the shelter of the 
rocks, where cypresses and figs spring forth among 
vine-leaves, and an entire piece of Italy again becomes 
seen. However, the soul of the whole here, the pulse 
which beats perceptibly in millions through the chain 
of mountains, are the springs. There is a life, a bab- 
bling in the ever-rushing water ; everywhere it springs 
forth, — murmurs in the moss, rushes over the great 
stones, — there is a movement, a life in it, which words 
cannot render ; one hears an eternally rushing sound 
of a thousand chords and glorious tones ; above and 
beneath, and all around one hears the babbling of the 
river nymphs. 

High on the cliff*, near a steep precipice, lie the ruins 
of a Moorish castle ; the clouds hang where once hung 
the balcony ; the footpath, along which the ass now 
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goes, leads through the hall. From here one may 
enjoy the view over the entire valley, which, long and 
narrow, appears to be a river of trees, which winds 
through the red, scorched rocks ; and in the midst of 
this green valley, the small town of Vemet rises 
terrace-like on a mountain, which only wants minarets 
in order to look like a Bulgarian town. A poor church, 
with two long holes as. windows; and, close by it, a 
decayed tower, form the highest part ; — then come the 
dark-brown roofs, the dirty-grey houses, with open 
shutters instead of windows, — ^but it is picturesque. 
If now you enter the town itself, where the apothe- 
cary's shop is, there is at the same time the bookshop 
— poverty is the whole impression. Almost all the 
houses are built of unhewn stones, which have been 
piled one upon the other ; and some holes form a door 
and windows, through which the swallows fly in and 
out. Wherever I entered, I saw from the first story 
through the worn floor into a chaotic darkness beneath. 
On the wall^a piece of fat meat usually hangs, with 
the haiiy skin ; it was explained to me that it was used 
to rub tneir shoes with. The sleeping-room is painted 
in the most gaudy manner with saints, angels, garlands, 
and crowns al fresco, as if done when painting was in 
its most imperfect state. 

The people are uncommonly ugly; even the chil- 
dren are real gnomes; the expression of childhood 
softens not the uncouth features. But only a few 
hours on the opposite side of the mountain, that to- 
wards Spain, there blooms beauty, there sparkle arch 
brown eyes. The only poetical picture wmch I have 
of Vemet is in the market-place, in a splendidly 
large tree, a wandering pedlar had all his wares — 
handkerchiefs, books, and pictures — a whole bazaar 
spread out; but the ground was his table; all the 
ugly children of the town, burnt through by the sun, 
stood collected aroimd the fine things; some old 
women looked out firom their open shops ; on horded 
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and asses a considerable number of the bath-visitora, 
ladies and gentlemen, passed by, whilst two little chil- 
dren, half-concealed behind a heap of planks, played 
at cocks, and continually cried out, " Kikkeriki f ** 

Far more town-like, habitable, and well appointed, 
is the garrison town of Villefranche, some hours 
distant irom here, with its castle since the time of 
Louis XIV. The way by Olette to Spain leads 
through it, and here also is some trade; several 
houses catch the eye by their beautiful Moorish win- 
dows carved in marble. The church built half in the 
Moorish fashion, the altars just as in the Spanish 
churches; the Virgin stands there with the child, 
covered in gold and silver. I visited Villefranche one 
of the first days of my stay here ; all the bath-visitors 
made the excursion with me, for which purpose horses 
and asses from all quarters had to be collected to- 
gether ; the commandant's venerable coach had horsep 
put to it, and was filled in and out, as though it were 
a French public vehicle. A very amiably Holsteiner, 
the best rider of all, the well-known painter Dauzats, 
led the train. The fort, the barracks, and the caves 
were seen; the little town of Cornelia, with its in- 
teresting church, was not passed over. Evervwhero 
were found traces of the might and art of the iMoors. 
Everything in this region points more to Spain than 
to France ; even the language wavers between both. 

And here, in the fresh mountain scenery, on the 
borders of a laud whose beauties and deficiencies I 
am yet to learn, I here close these pages, which will 
constitute in my life a frontier for coming years, with 
their beauties and deficiencies. Before 1 leave the 
Pyrenees, what is here written will fiy to Q-ermany : 
a great section of my life ; I myself will follow, and a 
new, an unknown section begins. What may be un- 
rolled, I know not ; but thankfully, hopefully, I look 
forwards. My whole life, the clear and the dark days 
led to the best. It is like a voyage to a determinate 
point / 1 stand at the rudder, I have selected my way, 
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but God rules the storm and the sea : he can order it 
otherwise ; and, happen what will, it will be best for 
me! This faith is firm in my breast, and makes me 
happy. 

The story of my life, up to the present moment, 
lies unrolled before me — so rich and beautiful, I could 
not so invent it. I feel that I am a child of good for- 
tune ; almost all meet me candid and full of love ; seldom 
has my confidence in mankind been deceived. From 
the prince down to the poorest peasant I have felt the 
noble heart of man beat. It is a delight to live, to 
believe in God and man. Open and full of con- 
fidence, as if I sat among dear friends, I have here 
.told my own tale, expressed my sorrows as well as my 
happiness, have manifested my joy at every applause 
and recognition, as I believe that I could express it 
before God himself. May this be vanity ? I think 
not ; my feeling was moved and humble therein ; my 
thought was gratitude to God. That I have narrated 
it, was not merely for this, because such a sketch was 
required for the collected edition of my writings, but 
because, as has been already stated, the history of my 
life will be the best commentary on all my works. 

In a few days I shall bid adieu to the Pyrenees, and 
through Switzerland return to my dear, cordial Ger- 
many, where so much joy has flowed into my life, 
where I possess so many sympathizing friends, where 
my writings have been received so favourably and 
encouragingly, where those sheets will be criticised 
indulgently. 

When the Christmas-tree is lighted, where, as 
people say, the white bees swarm, I shall be, God 
willing, again in Denmark, with my dear friends there, 
with my heart full of the flowers of the travelling life, 
strengthened both in mind and body. Then new 
works shall mature on paper; may God place his 
blessing on them. He will do so. A star of good 
fortune shines over me. Thousands deserve it better 
than I ; I myself often cannot \xxiAfit^\.«sA -^^^x^ '^si 
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much joy hai Mien to mj lot before numberlesfl 
others; maj it shine! but should it set, perhaps 
whilst I close these lines, still it has shone ; I have 
received my full share. Let it set. From this also 
the best springs. To God and to men my thanks, 
my love. 



Vemet (Department of the East PyreiieoH), 

Jtdy, 1846. 



IN SWEDEN. 



I. 

WE TRAVEL. 

It is spring, sweet breathing spring. The birds are 
singing. Dosfc understand their melody ? List to it 
freely translated from its peculiar tongue : — 

"Up, up, on my back!" says the stork, the holy 
bird 01 our green islets. " I'll over the waves of the 
flashing Sund with you. Sweden too has her fresh 
sweet-odoured beech forests, green meadows, and 
com- waving fields ; in Schoonen, under the blooming 
apple-trees behind the homestead, wilt thou think 
thyself still in Denmark !" 

"Fly with me," says the swallow; "I wing me 
over the hill chain of Halland, where the beech ' 
flourishes no longer; I wing me yet higher to the 
North than the stork. I will show thee where the 
ploughland must give place to the rock, — friendly 
towns, venerable churches, and solitary hamlets shalt 
thou see, — where it is pleasant to stay, and good to 
dwell ; where the family party circles around the table 
laden with smoking dishes, and breathes a prayer of 
thanks by the mouth of the youngest child ; where 
morning and evening they sing a holy song. I 
have heard it, I have beheld it while I yet was uttle, 
in my nest under the eaves." 

"Glome! Come!*' screams the ever-flitting sea- 
gull, hovering within his wing^bome circte. "S^^^-^ ^ 
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me to the Scheeren, where thousands of rock islets, 
covered by firs and pines, lie along the coast like 
flower-beds. Come wnere the fishermen draw in the 
bursting nets!'* 

" Seat thyself between our wide-expanded pinions !'* 
sing the wild swans. " "We will carry thee up to the 
great lakes, to the ever-foaming, arrow-speeded hill 
streams, where the oak flourishes no longer, and the 
birch hangs its head. Seat thyself between our wide- 
expanded pinions, — we will soar lightly up the Suli- 
telma, the Islet's Eye, as the mount is called ; we fly 
from the spring-verdant dale, above the snow-drifts, 
up to the mountain's highest point, whence thou 
canst see the ocean of the nortn, beyond Norway. 
To Jamteland wing we our way, to Jamteland with 
its high blue mountains, where the water-falls foam, 
where the fire-signal blazes from height to height, 
from coast to coast, to tell that they start for the 
ferry-boat. Up to the deep, cold, hurrying waters, 
who see not the sunset e'en in the midst of summer, 
where the evening sky is the morning sky !" 

So carol the birds ! Shall their song inspire us, 
shall wo take courage, shall we follow somewhat in 
their track ? "We seat not ourselves on the pinion h 
of the swan, or the back of the stork. "We follow 
thither with steam and with horses, yes, at times even 
on our own feet, and glance now and then from 
reality over the hedge into the realms of thought, 
over our nearest neighbourland, and gather flowers or 
leaves, that are laid within the book of thought, for that 
they budded as we travelled by. Onward speed we, 
and sing the while : — 

Sweden, thou glorious land ! Sweden, whither holy 
divinities bent their steps in the times of the past, 
from the mountains of Asia. Thou land, art still 
o'ershone by their glory, by the glory of those infinite 
deities ! It streams from the flowers, with the name 
of LinnsBus ; it lights forward too, this glory, before 
thy chivalrous people, from the banner of the Twelfth 
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Charles ; it sounds when we touch the trophy on the 
field of Liitzen ! 

Sweden, thou land of deep feeling, of pathetic 
melodies, the home of the clear streams, where sing 
the wild swans in the shine of the northlight ! Thou 
land in whose deep calm lakes the fay of the north 
builds her hollowed ways, and leads her warrior spirit 
host over the ice mirror. Glorious Sweden, with the 
odorous Linea, with Jenny's passion-filled songs! 
To thee will we fly with the stork and the swallow, 
with the hovering sea-gull and the wild 'Swan; thy 
birch-woods breathe so freshly and blessedly. Beneatn 
these pendent, mournful branches, on this white trunk 
shall the harps be hung ; the northerly summer wind 
passes whisperingly over their chords ! 



II. 
TROLLHATTA. 

Who met us by TroUhatta, coming forth? A 
curious tale. "We will relate it. 

We passed to the shore at the first lock, and found 
ourselves as it were in an English garden : the broad 
pathways are laid with flint, and rise, by short ter- 
races, through the green, sun-brightened meads. It 
is here friendly and pleasant, but not at all imposing. 
Would you see somewhat of that sort, we must climb 
rather higher, to the older locks, that have been cut 
deeply and narrowly through the living rock. Here 
is nature sublime, and the waters roar and foam far 
below in the murky bed. Up here one can see over 
far away over dale and river; the opposite shore 
rises in green, \v^avy hillocks, with groups of wUlow 
thickets, and houses of wood painted red. Eocks and 
forests of pine-trees bound the landscape. Steam- 
boats and sailing-vessels rise through the locks. 
Water itself is the serving spirit that carries them 
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&r up over the rocks ! From tho forest, too, thero 
comes a humming, a roaring, and a knocking. The 
rush of the Falls of Trollhatta mingle* with the 
noise of the saw-mills and the smithy. 

" In three hours we shall have passed the locks," 
said the captain ; *' during this time jou can visit the 
waterfalls; we shall meet again at the inn above 
there." 

We sauntered along the path through wood and 
thicket. A tribe of bareheaded urchins surrounded 
us. Each desired to be our leader. One over-shouted 
the other, and each gave us an opposite account of 
the height of the water, how high it was, how high it 
could be, and couldn't be; even on that point the 
doctors seemed to differ. In a short time we halted 
upon a great rock, overgrown with long grass, an un- 
steady and giddy terrace. Before us, far below, were 
the foaming, plashing waters ; tho Hell Fall, and 
above it again cataract over cataract, — tho rich, 
swelling, heedlessly dashing river, the commencement 
of tho largest lake in Sweden. What a prospect, 
what roaring, above and below ! It resembles tne waves 
of an ocean, but of an ocean of foaming champagne, 
of boiling milk ; far above the floods roar around tlie 
rock islets, and the water dust flies like meadow mist ; 
below the water is forced more together, falls again, 
rushes quickly on, and goes calmly back once more in 
the eddying circle, — and then does it dash on to its 
high and giddy fall at the Hell cataract. Hark to the 
raging of the mad storm in the deep! Behold! 
Every one is dumb ! 

And dumb too were our screaming little guides ; 
they were silent, and when they recommenced their 
explanations and tales, they did not ^o far, for an old 
gentleman, whom we had none of us perceived, sounded 
above all with his strange and shrill voice. He spoke 
of the place, and of old, long-departed ages, as if they 
had been but yesterday. 
' ^^Here, on the rock islets," said he, " here did the 
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Kamps in tbe old pagan times, as they are called, 
settle their disputes. The Kamp Stiirkoader dwelt in 
this neighbourhood, and loved dearly the handsome 
maiden Ogn, but she preferred Hergrimer herself, 
and for that reason Starkodder challenged Hergrimer 
to combat here at the waterfall, and he found his 
death ; but Ogn rushed thither, seized the bloody 
sword of her lov'er, and buried it in her heart. Star- 
kodder had her not ! Then passed centuries and again 
centuries, the forest was then high and thick, wolf 
and bear dwelt in the land both summer and winter, 
and ill-omened robbers had their will. No one knew 
their retreat. It was there, over by that fall, oppo- 
site Top Island, their cave was, on the Norwegian side. 
Now it has fallen down — the rock was there, in that 
direction!" 

" Yes ! the Tailor's Eock !" exclaimed all the boys^ 
"it fell in 1755." 

"Fell!" said the old gentleman, in an astonished 
tone, that any one should know this but himself. 
" Everything will fall, and why not the Tailor ? The 
robbers had put him on the summit of the slippery 
rock, telling him, should he wish to be free, he must 
complete a suit of clothes up there as a ransom. He 
tried it too, but at the first stitch, as he drew out 
the thread, he slipped giddily down into the roaring 
waters, and so they called the cliff the Tailor's Eock. 
One day, too, the thieves caught a young maiden, and 
this betrayed them. The girl lit a fire in the cave, 
the smoke was perceived, the cave discovered, the 
thieves were caught, and executed. There is the 
Thieves* Fall, and farther below, beneath the water's 
surface, is another "cave ; the river rushes in there, 
and foams and boils out again. "We see it well up 
here, we hear it ; but it is better heard below there, 
beneath the stone abode of the Eock Spirit." 

And we passed on, by the waterfall, toward Top 
Island, still along paths elegantly sprinkU^ with saw- 
dust, to the lock of Polhem, a portion of the r<yiV 
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which had been blasted for the formerly intended lock- 
work, which had remained uncompleted, but where 
art had created the most imposing of all the falls of 
Trollhatta. Here do the rushing waters descend 
Tertically. The rocks are here brought into com- 
munication with Top Island by a light iron bridge, 
that seems but carelessly thrown over the abyss. On 
this swinging way you pass over the flying, dashing 
waters, and come to the small rock island among the 
larches and pines, that shoot forth fi*om the interstioes 
of the stones. Before us the waves of an ocean heave 
$ad dash themselves to pieces ae^ainst the rock-cliff 
upon which we stand, dn9nched by the eternal fine 
rain ; on either side, the torrent nies along as if it 
bad been shot forth from a giant cannon, fall by fall. 
We look forth above them all, and the harmonious 
sound thrills through us, remaining the same for 
thousands of years. 

** But nobody can get across to that island," said one 
of our company, pointing to the great islet over the 
upper cascade. 

" Yet /know of one, who was there !'* replied the 
old gentleman, and laughed with a peculiar sort of 
laugh. 

" Yes, my grandfather was there,'* said one of the 
young ones ; ** but except in that case it is most likely 
that scarce once in a century does any one succeed in 
landing. The cross that you see there was put up by 
my grandfather. It was a hard winter ; the whole of 
the Wener Lake was frozen over ; the ice liad blocked 
up the entrance, and it was dr)' ground between shores, 
my grandfather used to relate. He and twa others 
walked across, put up the sign, and came back ; but 
then there was a fearful explosion, as if it had been 
cannons, the ice cracked, and the flood went over 
meadow and forest. It is true, every word that I 
say!" 

One of the travellers quoted Tegner ; — 
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** The Gotha dadied from mountain top to mead. 
Portentous cried the Troll from out the roek^ 
Then came the human mind, and did the deed. 
Split cliff, — ^the ship sailed on, — by mighty shock." 

" Poor Eock Spirit !" continued he, " thy might and 
splendour are departing day by day ! Thou art out- 
stripped in thy flight by the Spirit of Man, and canst 
go and learn from him." 

The talkatiye old gentleman made a grimace, mur- 
mured something to himself — but we found ourselves 
just at the bridge before the inn — ^the steamer glid 
through the opening, each person hurried on board, 
and it shot over the fall, as if it were a thing of 
nought. 

" And such things as that can be made !" said the 
old man. Se knew nothing of steamboats ; he had 
never seen one before that day. For that reason he 
was now on deck, now below, and stood by the machine 
and stared at the whole frame of it, as if he was obliged 
to count each bolt and screw. The canal seemed to 
be somewhat new to him ; the map of it and the guide- 
book were strange circumstances to him. He turned 
them about a hundred times in his hand, — looked at 
them on all sides ; for I don't think he could read. But 
he knew the district, — ^thafr is, the old times of it. 

The whole night on the "Wener Lake he did not 
sleep. He studied engineering, I was told, and as we 
rose in the dawn, from the lake out of the lock terraces, 
higher and higher, from l^e to lake, above the plain, 
higher, ever higher, he showed an alacrity which did 
not seem as if it could rise higher. Then we reached 
Motala. The Swedish author Torneros relates of him- 
self, that he had once asked, as a little boy, what it 
might be that always went tick, tick, tick, in the 
watch, and they answered him that it was " Master 
Bloodless!" which made the boy's pulse beat fever- 
ishly, and his hair stiffen. So also with the old gentle* 
man of Trollhatta did this power show itself in Motala« 
We wandered about in Motala's great factories^-^wha-t 
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ticks in the watch, here drones in mighty hammer 
blows. It is Bloodless, that drank life from man's 
thought, to whom, by this aid, limbs grew from metal, 
and stone, and wood. It is Bloodless that obtained 
such mi^ht through the thought of man, that man 
himself does not physically possess. And he sits in 
Motala, this Bloodless, and racks and drafi^s his huge 
limbs through hall and chamber, — his limbs of wheel 
and wheel, chain, rod, and iron wire. Come in and 
see how the glowing iron masses are beaten out into 
long rods. It is Bloodless that spins these light- 
diifusing threads ! See how the scissors cut deeply 
into the thick plates of metal, severing them as easily 
and softly as if they had been paper. Hear how the 
hammer gives mighty strokes, — the sparks fly out 
about the anvil like dust. See how he cracks the 
solid iron rods, longways, like a stick of sealing-wax. 
Iron clangs at your feet, — plates of iron are planed 
away like wood to shavings 1 The ereat wheels drive 
on before you, and above your head heavy living iron 
bands run along ! What a hammering, a clanking, 
a humming, and a hissing ! Would you take refuge in 
the spacious courtyard ? Here, too, between immense 
boilers, in confused regularity, boilers for steamers 
and railroads ; here, too, reaches Bloodless with his 
expansive fingers, and drags away. All is alive here, 
only man stands idle, in astonishmg attention. Hold ! 
let us turn and look ; stand still, and we bow, for what 
reason we do not seem to know, in reverential awe 
before Man's Thought, that has limbs of iron here. 
But the hammer goes on with heavy strokes ; it seems 
to cry, this mighty weapon, " Bank ! bank ! my daily 
food I cam, giving thousands in return! Bank! 
bank !" List to it as I listened, see it as I saw. 

The old man from TroUhatta was full of attention ; 
he turned and bent himself, crept about on his knees, 
and poked his head into every comer between all the 
machines ; he began to learn everything most minutely, 
he wished to see the endless screw of the Archime- 
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clgBan steam-vessels, and to become acquainted with 
the mechanism, and its subsiirfacial activity. The water 
streamed from his forehead with his exertions. He 
went backward, without perceiving it, into my arms ; 
had he not, he would have fallen amidst the machinery, 
and had been torn to pieces. He looked into my face, 
and took my hand. 

" And this goes on most naturally !*' said he, " simply 
and comprehensively ! The ships drive along against 
wind and stream, and sail over forest and crag. 
Water must lift, steam must act !'* 

" Yes,'' said I. 

" Yes !" said he, and "yes '* again, with a sigh. 

This I did not understand at that time ; but months 
aftewards I understood him, — and we will fly over this 
time at once, — we are again at Trollhatta. I came in the 
autumn, on my return home, and tarried some days in 
the midst of nature, where striving man is pushing 
farther and farther in, and turning the picturesque by 
slow degrees into the useful ! Trollhatta must serve 
the spirit of utilitarianism, its faUs must cut beams and 
planks, drive mills, hammer, break, bend ; that one 
stone may stand upon another, one building by another, 
where in fifty years there shall be a town. But that 
was not my story. I returned, as I said before, in the 
autumn. There was the same rushing and groaning; the 
same rising and falling at the locks ; the same chatter- 
ing lads guided new batches of travellers to Hell Cata- 
ract, Iron Bridge Island, and the inn. I sat there, and 
turned over the leaves of the books accumulated there 
during years and years, in which strangers had in- 
scribed their names, fbelings, and thoughts about the 
Cascade of the Troll (Trollhatta) ; it was generally 
the same astonishment, expressed in different lan- 
guages. Often in Latin, — " Veni, vidi, ohsttijpuiJ* 
One had written, "I have seen the masterpiece 
of nature hard pressed by that of art." Another 
cannot tell what he has beheld ; and what he had 
beheld he cannot express. A f^e^orj o^^Nft^\rt^^NJ^5i^i 
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utilitarianism to bear, and wrote, *^ I have seen this 
speculation, so useful to us, with the greatest satisfac- 
tion." The wife of the provost at Schoonen, so did she 
sign herself, could not disentangle herself from the 
ties of relationship, and as Jier leeling at the Troll- 
hatta, wrote in the book, " God grant my brother-in- 
law good fortune : he's very clever !" Some had added 
bald and trivial jests to the feelings of others ; but as 
a pearl among these scribblings, Tegn6r's poem, 
written by himself in the book on ths 28th of June, 
1804, shines : — 

" The Gbtha Bkipped down from the craggy height^ 

And playfully tossed the ship so trim, 
When tnere suddenly broke, with a giant's might, 

The Troll's cascade through the rocky limb 
Of the crag. Thunder then roared round the wrathful sprite. 
And tremblingly fled the vessel light ! 
But the Human Mind came with a mighty hand, 
And conquered the diff, and built the strand ; 
And thus it joined, to be rent no more, 
The ocean and the rocky shore." 

I looked up from the book, and who stood there 
before me, — stood there about to depart P The old 
gentleman of Trollhatta. While I had wandered, even 
to the shores of the Siljan, he had ever and ever passed 
and repassed the canal, examined the locks and the 
factories, studied steam in all its mighty conditions of 
servitude, and discoursed now of the projected railway 
of Sweden, of the route between the lakes Hjelmar 
and Wener. But still he had never beheld a railway, 
and I described those wide, far-extendiug roads, that 
rise sometimes like walls and tower-like bridges, some- 
times like mile-long halls, cut through the living rock 
and mountain walls. I spoke of America, of England. 

" You may breakfast in London, and on the same 
day sup in Edinburgh !" 

*' Yes ! so I can !'* said the old man, and in such a 
tone that plainly meant, that none could but he. 

" I can do it too !" said I ; "I have done it." 

" Then tcho may you be ?" asked he. 
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" Only a traveller," answered I ; " a traveller, who 
pays of course the same fare as every one. May I ask, 
too, who you may be ? '* 

The old man sighed. " Know you me not ? My 
time is then indeed past! My might hath faded! 
Bloodless is stronger than I ! " And he was gone. 

Then understood I who he was ! Yes, what may a 
sad Eock Spirit feel, who comes but once in a century 
to sunlight, to gaze around, and see how the world 
wags ? It was the Eock Spirit, and no other ! For in 
these days every educated person is wiser than he ! 
and I look upon my era with a feeling of pride ; — ^thia 
era, with its rushing wheels, its heavy hammer-strokes, 
with the scissors which severed the plates of metal so 
easily and noiselessly, with the thick iron rods, that 
could be broken bke sealing-wax, and the musio, 
whose heart-pulse beat, ^' Bank ! bank ! thousands in 
bank !" and all by steam and by mind. 

It was evening ; I stood upon the heights of Troll- 
hatta, by the old locks, and watched the ships gliding 
over the meadow, like departed spirits, great and 
white. The lock gates opened with a deep, banging 
sound ; they tell of the copper gates of the Vehim- 
council. The evening was still. In the deep silence the 
Trollhatta cascades sounded, as if it had been a chorus 
of a thousand watermills, always one and the same 
tone, that seemed to pierce the earth ; and by itj in 
truth, the quieiihess of nature manifested itself; sud*- 
denly a great bird with heavy pinions soared flappingly 
from the trees into the forest, to the foaming cataracts. 
Was it the Eock Spirit ? — let us believe it. 
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III. 
BIRD PHCENIX. 

In the Garden of Eden, beneath the Tree of Know- 
ledge, there blossomed a rosebush. Here in the lirRt 
rose a bird was bom ; his flight was as the sunbeam, 
his hue glorious, his song enchanting ! 

But when Eve culled the fruit of knowledge, when 
she and Adam were forced to fly Paradise, a spark 
from the flame-sword of the avenging angel fell into 
the bird's nest, and fired iL The bird was burnt in 
the flames, but from the ruby-coloured egg, a new bird, 
the wondrous alone-living Phoenix, flew into the skv. 
The legend tells us, that he buildeth his nest m 
Arabia, that he lighteth the funeral pile around himself 
every century, devoting him to a flame death; but 
there soareth ever a new Phojnix, the only one of the 
universe, from the ruby-hued Qg%. 

The bird flits around us, sudden as the light, glo- 
rious in hue, enchanting in song. When the mother 
sits at the cradle of her infant, he rests on the pillow, 
and forms a glory round the child's head with the 
whirring of his wings. I£e flies through the closet of 
contentment, and there is sunlight within; violets 
bloom upon the poorest sideboard. 

Bird Phoenix is not alone Arabia's bird ; he flutters, 
in the fi;limmer of the north light, over Lapland's ice- 
fields ; he hops among the yellow flowers of Q-reenland's 
short summer. Beneath Fahlun's copper rocks, in 
England's coal-pits, he tarries, a dusty moth, above 
the hymn-book tliat the pious miner holds. He 
glides down the holy waters of the Ganges, upon the 
lotus-leaf, and the eye of the Hindoo maiden glistens 
at his view. 

Bird Phoenix ! Dost not know him ? The Paradise 

bird, the sacred swan of melody ! He sat upon the 

car of ThcHpis as a chattc^riiig raven, and flapped his 

Jienvy, c/rink-drenched \v'\u^»*. TK^ red beak of the 
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swan struck Iceland's sonnding harps ! He sat upon 
Shakspeare's shoulder as Odin*s raven, and whispered 
in his ear, " Immortality." He soared through Wart- 
burg's knightly hall at the Singer's Feast. 

Bird Phoenix ! dost not know him ? He sang the 
Marseillaise to thee, and thou didst kiss the feathers 
that fell from his wing. He came with the brightness 
of Paradise, perchance didst thou turn away to the 
sparrow. It was by, with gold leaf upon its wings. 

The bird of the Garden ! Each century restored to 
youth, bom in the flame, the flame to oe his tomb. 
Thy picture, set in gold, hangs in the halls of the 
wealthy ; but thou fleest, wandering and lonely, in 
space, — a legend only, "Bird Phoenix in Arabia." 

In Paradise, when thou wert born beneath the Tree 
of Knowledge, in the first rose, the Lord kissed thee, 
and bestowed on thee thy rightful name — Poetet ! 



IV. 
KIKNEKULLA. 

KiKNEKULLA, hanging garden of Sweden! We 
will come and visit thee. Already we stand on the 
undermost terrace, surrounded by an abundance of 
flowers and garlands. The venerable church hangs 
her grey pointed tower of wood, as if she would let 
it fall. This looks well in the landscape, and yon 
swarm of birds, soaring this instant above the hill 
forest, that, too, we could not spare. The road leads 
up the mountain by short turns, and between them 
the even grass-plots extend, covered with hops, wild 
roses, corn-wealthy fields, and glorious, proud beech 
forests, as in no other place in Sweden. The ivy 
climbs around rock and aged tree, even the rotten 
trunk adorns itself with green foliage. We looked 
out over the flat, far-ranging woody plain toward the 
sunlit church tower of Slarienstadt^ t\v5ji.t ^\ss\\siK^^ 
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forth like a white sail upon the dark-green sea. We 

fazed forth across Lake Wener, without descrying its 
ounds ; the forest-girdled rock islets in the Scheeren 
lay like a wreath in the waters ; the steamer comes ; 
see, beneath the declivity of the mountain, by the red- 
tiled houses, where the beech and nut-tree grow in 
the garden, the trarellers land. They wander beneath 
shady trees over the bright-green meadow, shut in 
by garden and forest; no English park has a more 
delicate green to show than the meadow at Hellekis : 
they moimt the *^ grottos," as the higher out-jutting 
redstone masses are called, which, as if they were 
petrified, stand forth from the walls, and remind one 
of the weather-worn colossal graves of the Boman 
Campagna. Some of these "grottos" have become 
even and roimded by the continual flow of the waters 
against them, and some have been covered for years 
with moss, grass, and flowers, — indeed, in some places, 
with trees of considerable height. The travellers 
enter upon a wood path, to attain the top of Kinne- 
kulla, where a great stone is erected as a boundary to 
the traveller's journey. He reads, in his guide-book, 
the following account of the geological conformation 
of Kinnekulla: "At the deepest, sandstone, then 
shale, then limestone, and above this redstono, then 
slate, and at last trap-rock." Now that he has seen 
it, ho descends again, and goes on board. He has 
seen Kinnekulla. The rock colossus stretched forth 
one of his heavy plump fingers from the swelling ver- 
dure, and most travellers imagine themselves like the 
devil ; that they, when they have hold of one finger, 
they have the whole person. But this is not always 
so ! 

That side of the Kmnekulla which is least visited 
offers more of the characteristical to the traveller, and 
thither will we. The way lies yet for a considerable 
distance upon this side of the mountam, step-vnso 
downward by long terraces and wavy fields of com ; far 
below, the rocky slate thruBta itwlf Aebringly forth, 
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a rich green moss extending over it, looking like worn- 
out rags upon the velvet carpet of lawn. The car- 
riage-way leads over a portion of ground where the 
slate covers everything, as it were, with a strong 
covering ; in the E^man Campagna it would be said 
to be a part of the via Appia, tne antique road. This 
is Kinnekulla's naked skin and bone. The farmer's 
house is built of great pieces of slate, the roof is of 
slate, there is no wood except the door, and the great 
painted signboard over it, which informs us of which 
regiment the soldier is who has obtained this house, with 
a couple of acres of land, as his pay. "We cast another 
glance across the "Wener Lake to the old fortress of 
Lecko, to the town of Lidkoping, and stand once 
more before grassy meads and mighty trees. They 
throw their shadow upon Blomberg, where Geijer's 
spirit in the garden finds " the flower of KinnekuJla" 
in his grand-daughter little Ann. 

Here, behind KinnekuDa, the plain widens, and it 
extends for miles in the far horizon. A rain-cloud 
threatens in the heavens, the wind is rising, the rain 
falls now to the earth like a murky veil, the branches 
of the trees rustle and chastise one another, — they 
are Dryads undergoing penance. The old church of 
Husaby lies near us ; thither ! if the rain sweep over 
the plain, and beat against the walls and the ruins of 
the venerable bishopric of the papal times. Crows 
and ravens flutter in and out through the high oriel 
windows, which time has but made larger ; the water 
streams down from the broken waUs, as if each stone 
should be melted from its neighbour now. But 
the church, the venerable grey church of Husaby, 
stands safely there, with her thick walls, her narrow 
windows, and her three closely-packed towerlets, that 
seem like nuts in a bushel. The old trees of the 
churchyard throw their shadows upon ancient graves. 
"Where is the Old Mortality of this district, to cut the 
grass^ and to explain the tombstones? The grave- 
Stones are great rock pieces in tVi« fcroi ^1 ^j^SEaa^^ 
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with round, plump reliefs of the old Catholic times. 
The old church-door groans on its hinges. We stand 
beneath, within the vault, that for centuries was filled 
with the odoiu* of incense clouds, and re-echoed with 
the songs of the monks and the choir-bo vs. Now 
here is stilly dumbness, the old men in their cowls, 
the blooming boys that waved the censers, have gone 
all of them to their graves, the pious company — many 
generations — all in the mouldering vault ; but their 
temple still rears its head on high, ever the same. In 
the old oaken wardrobes in the sacristy hang the 
dusty, moth-eaten cowls and bishop's robes of the 
monastic days ; old manuscripts, gnawed to pieces by 
the rats, lie here and there, about the presses. 

In the church passage to the left there is still 
an image cut in wood, with gay, well-preserved co- 
lours. It is the Mother of Grod, with the Child. 
Eresh flowers wreath and deck her head and that of 
the child; sweet-smelling garlands sling themselves 
about the pedestal festdly, as if it were the com- 
memoration of Madonna's own birthday, in the palmy 
days of the Popedom. Some young people had to- 
day, in their first communion, adorned the old image, 
and had wound, too, the name of the pastor in 
flowers, and laid it upright upon the altar, and he, to 
our astonishment, had allowed it to remain. 

The image seemed to be made younger by the 
fresh flowers; the odorous blossoms gave it such 
circumstances, similar to that of poetry, they led back 
the days of departed centuries to our times. It 
seems as if the old-departed glory were surrounding 
a£;ain the venerable unage; the flowers scent the 
place, — it seems as if the holy incense smoke streamed 
agaui through the noble passages ; the altar appears 
lighted up by them, as it the hallowed tapers stood 
there. A sunbeam has gleamed through the windows ; 
the heavens are clear again without. We drive on again 
beneath the " Kleves," the bleak, uncultivated side of 
KinnekuUa. Here is a wall of rock, different from 
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almost every other. Layer on layer the craggy blocks 
repose here, representing fortresses with shot win- 
dows, wings, ana round towers, but broken, split, and 
fallen to ruins. It seems an architectural freak of 
nature. A little rill dashes from one of the highest 
points of the Kleves, and drives a small mill, which 
looks like a plaything which the Rock Spirit had set 
here, and — forgotten. Other blocks lie about, having 
fallen from their original position, and the hand of 
nature had broken in the form of rudely-hewn cor- 
nices. The most comprehensible term to apply to 
the rocky wall of Kinnekulla, is to describe it as tho 
ruins of a mile-long Indian temple. The rocks might 
quickly be made, by some slight assistance from the 
chisel, into relics like those in the Ghaut mountains 
at Ellora. If a Brahman came hither to the rock 
wall of Kinnekulla, he would recognise the Kailas 
Temple, and in the rents and fissures he would de- 
tect whole episodes from the Eamayana and Maha- 
bharata, and then, if he were addressed, no matter 
whether in gibberish or Sanskrit, so that enough 
names had been " crammed " from Coleman's " Hindu 
Mythology" or the "Asiatic Besearches,'* to produce 
a judicious admixture of such words as Sakontala, 
Vikramorwasi, Uttaram Rama-tsharitram, &c., the 
Brahman would be altogether confounded, and would 
write in his day-book that Kinnekulla was the re- 
mains of a temple like that of Ellora, and the inhabi- 
tants of this zone, not only did they show an intimate 
acquaintance with the best works of the older litera- 
ture of Sanskrit, but they also discoursed concerning 
them with the greatest enthusiasm. But no Brahman 
will come to the desolate cliff, not even the travellers in 
the steamer come ; they are far out upon the Wener 
Lake, and have seen the wood-crowned Kinnekulla, the 
hanging-garden of Sweden, and so too, now, have we. 
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V. 
THE GRANDMOTHER. 

Q-BiLNDHOTHEB is 80 old, sbe has 80 manj wrinkles, 
and such white hair; but her eyes gleam like two 
stars, but much fairer to see, they are so mUd, it 
does one^s heart good to look in deeply ! And then 
knows she so manj goodly tales, and she has a dress 
embroidered with great, great flowers. It is a heavy 
silk; it rustles. Grandmother knows so much, for 
she was born a long time before flEtther and mother ; 
that is certain ! Grandmother has a hymn-book with 
strong silver clasps, and she reads in the book full 
often. In the middle of the book there lies a rose, 
quite dry and crushed. It is not so pretty as the 
roses in the glass before her, and yet grandmother 
smiles more at that rose than at the others, yes, and 
tears come into her eyes at thq same time ! Why 
does grandmother look so intently at the faded flower 
in the old book? Do you know? Every time 
grandmother's tears besprinkle the flower, the colours 
become fre«li again; the rose blows again, and fills 
the room with its sweet odour ; the walls sink, as if 
they were but mist, and far around her is the green, 
glorious forest, where the sun-rays beam through the 
foliage of the trees; and grandmother — yes, slie is 
quite young, she is a lovely girl, with flaxen locks, 
with lull cherry cheeks, no rose is fresher; but the 
eyes, the mild and blessed eyes, belong yet to grand- 
mother. At her side sits a young man, tall and 
lusty, he oifers the rose, and she smiles — but so does 
not grandmother smile ! — ^yes, but now ! But he has 
disappeared ; many thoughts, many shades flit by ; the 
handsome youth is gone, the rose is in the nymn- 
book, and grandmother, — yes, there she sits once 
more as an old woman, ana looks at the faded rose 
lying in the book. 

Kow grandmother is dead. She sat in the arm- 
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chair, and told a long, long, glorious tale, and she 
said the story was done, and she was tired, and she 
leant her head back, to take a little rest. You might 
hear her breathing, she slept; but it grew quieter 
and quieter, and the expression of her countenance 
was that of joy and peace, and an ever-tarrying sun- 
ray settled upon it ; she smiled again, and then people 
said she was dead. 

She was laid within the black cofl^ ; there she lay 
wrapped in the white linen, she was so beautiful, and 
yet her eyes were shut,, every wrinkle had disappeared, 
and she lay there with a smile upon her face; her 
hair was so silvery, so venerable, it terrified no one to 
look at the dead person, for it was still dear, lovable 
grandmother. And the hymn-book was laid imder 
her head, this she asked herself, and the rose lay 
within the old book, and they buried grandmother. 

Upon the grave, close to the church wall, they 
planted a rosetree, and the flowers covered the tree 
as it stood blooming, and the nightingale flew singing 
over the flowers and the grave ; within the church 
there sounded the sweetest psalms from the organ, — 
the sweetest of those that were in the old book under 
the head of the dead. The moon shone down upon 
the grave, but the dead was not there; any child 
might go thither ^quietly at night, and pluck a rose by 
the wall of that court of peace. The dead know far 
more than the living. The dead know what fear 
would attack us, if the remarkable were to happen, 
and they came among us ; the dead are better than 
we ; the dead return — never. The earth has heaped 
and accumulated over the coffin, there is dust, too, in 
the coffin, the leaves of the song-book are dust, the 
rose, with all its sweet recollections, is fallen into 
dust. But above, above her, bloom fresh roses, above 
sings the nightingale, and sounds the organ ; above 
lives the recollection of dear old grandmother, with 
her mild, eternal youthful eyes, ^bs can never die. 
Oup» will ©Bce agaift behold gra^dtaother, young ant' 
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handsome, as at that time when first she kissed the 
iresh red rose, that now is dust in the grave. 



VI. 
THE SILENT SYSTEM. 

By being parted asunder from other people, by 
solitude, by continual silence, it is thought tliat the 
criminal should be punished and reformed ; therefore 
were the model pnsons erected. In Sweden there 
are several such, and new ones are constantly built. 
I visited one of them for the first time in Marien- 
stadt. Like a great villa, whitened and smiling, win- 
dow by window, this building lies in a beautifid 
situation, hard by the town, on a little running brook. 
It is quickly seen, however, that a deathly stillness 
reigns around this spot ; it seems as if nobody lived 
there, or as if it were a dwelling-house forsaken by 
its inmates during a fearful pestilence. The gates of 
these walls are barred; yet one of them opens to 
admit us, the gaoler receives us, his bunch of keys 
dangling at his girdle. The courtyard is empty 
and clean ; even the grass between the paving-stones 
has been weeded. We enter the "receiving-room," 
whither the prisoner is first conducted. We are 
shown a bath-room for the use of the prisoners. 
Mounting a flight of stairs, we find ourselves in a 
great hall, the entire width and height of the build- 
ing. Several galleries above each other extend round 
the whole saloon, according to the floors of the build- 
ing, and in the midst of them is the pulpit. The 
minister preaches hero every Sunday to an invisible 
congregation. The doors of all the cells, that lead 
from the passages to the galleries, are half opened, 
and the prisoners hear the preacher without seeing 
him, nor can ho see them. The whole system is a 
well-organized engine to press down the spirit, like an 
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Alp. In the door of each cell there is a pane of glass 
let in, the size of an eye, a sliding panel covers it 
without, and thus the turnkey can oDserve, without 
being perceived, what each prisoner is about ; but he 
must come with a stealthy step^ and with a velvet foot- 
fall, for the perception of sound is wonderfully sharp- 
ened by the solitude in which the prisoner is kept. I 
pushed the panel away from the glass very gentlv, and 
glanced into the cell, instantly the eye of the prisoner 
met mine. It is airy, clean, and bright withuj there, 
but the window is so high, that it is impossible to see 
out. A high bench attached to a kind of table, a 
hammock fastened with hooks to the ceiling, and a 
coverlet to it, form the whole of the furniture. 
Several cells were opened for us. In one of them 
there was a young, very pretty girl ; she had laid 
herself down in her hammock, but, while the door was 
being opened, she had leaped out, and her first move- 
ment was to the hammocK, which she unhooked and 
rolled together. The water-jug stood upon the little 
table, and beside it were the remains of the loaf of 
hard black bread, with a Bible, and some hymns. In 
another cell there sat a chUd-murderess ; I saw her 
only through the little glass in the door ; she had 
heard our footsteps and our conversation, and pat 
quite still, crouched in the corner by the door, as if shp 
would conceal herself as much as possible ; there she 
was, bending forward, her head almost in her lap, 
with her hands clasped above it. The unfortunate 
creature was quite young, they told me. In two 
different cells sat two brothers, confined there fop 
horse-stealing; one was quite a boy. In another 
compartment there sat a poor servant girl; I wa9 
told, " She has neither kith nor kin, with no resources, 
and so she was sent hitber!'' I thought that I had 
misunderstood my informant, repeated my question,, 
why the girl wa3 here, and received a similar reply. 
I still try to remain in the assurance that I had 
misapprehei^ded^he speaker. 
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Without, in the clear, free sunshine, is the activd 
thronging of day ; here within, the silence of midnight 
ever reigns. The spider, weaving its cunning web 
along the wall, the swallow, that prohably dashes but 
seldom closely along that high, tall window, even the 
tread of the stranger in the gallery, close by the doors, 
is an event in this dumb, sohtary existence, where the 
thoughts of the prisoner must turn and weave in- 
wardly upon itself. It is necessary to remember the 
torture-chamber of the Holy Inquisition, the chain- 
locked unfortunates of the bagnio, of the hot-lead 
chambers, and the dark wet abyss of the well of 
Venice, and to tremble with horror at these pictures 
of misery, in order to pass with a quiet spirit along 
the galleries of the silent prison ; here is light, here 
is air, here is it more — human. There, where the sun- 
beam casts its mild light within to the prisoners, and 
there, too, will an enlightening ray from Qod sink deep 
within the heart. 



VII. 

THE BEGGAR-BOYS. 

The painter Callot — yes, who knows not the name, 
at least from Hoffman's "After Callot' s Style " — has 
created a pair of excellent paintings of Italian beg- 
gars. One of them represents a lad, on whom the 
rags would seem to be hunting each other ; besides 
his bundle, he carries a flag with the inscription, 
Capitcmo di JBaroni. One would not believe that such 
a wandering rag-fair could be found in reality, and 
I must confess, that I found none such even in Italy ; 
for a beggar-boy there, whose whole wardrobe con- 
sists often of a vest, does not possess in it a costume 
sufHcient to make as many rags. 

But we have seen them far north. At the canal 
between Wener and "Wigen, upon the high, bleak 
plain, two boggar-boys stood in the sorry landscape. 
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ds a pair of beauty thistles, so ragged and torn, and 
so artistically dirty, tbat we thought to recognise in 
them the originals of the paintings of Callot ; or it 
might be an arrangement of some industrious parents, 
who desired to awaken the attention and benevolence 
of travellers. Nature does not create such as these. 
There was something so inordinately daring in this 
drapery of tag-rag and bob-tail, that each boy was 
immediately promoted to the rank of Capitano di 
Baroni. 

The smaller of the two had a something hanging 
round him, that certainly had once been the jacket of 
a very corpulent man, and which reached almost to 
the boy's knees. The whole fabric was suspended by 
a piece of sleeve and a kind of brace, formed by the 
seam, which proudly dangled the entire remainder of* 
the lining. It was very difficult to settle the boun- 
dary where the jacket ceased and the trousers began^ 
in a satisfactory manner ; the rags melted gradually 
into each other, and the whole suit of garments was 
eminently calculated for air-baths ; there were venti- 
lators at every end and comer ; a yellow linen rag, 
depending far below, appeared to be a gentle satire 
upon a shirt. A very large straw hat, which had 
evidently been travelled over more than once, sat 
sideways on his head, and did not impede the growth 
of the moppy flaxen hair of the young gentleman in 
the least, as it seemed to thrust itself freely through 
the holes, where the crown ought to have been. The 
most handsome parts of the entire figure were the 
naked brown shoulders, and the arm, equally brown. 

The other boy had only trousers on ; they were like- 
wise in rags, but these were bound tightly to his limbs 
with string, — one cord close above the hips, one below 
the knee, one above it, and another about the waist. 
The last kept together what he did possess, and that 
at least is a guarantee of his respectability. 

** Off with you !" cried the captain from the vessel, 
a;nd the lad with the tied-on rags turned round, and 

^2 
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we — res, we, saw nothing but the packthread, — one 
buncQ above another ! noble bunches I The frontis- 
piece of the boy was all that was clad ; he had onlj 
trousers on in front, the rest was only string, — simple, 
naked, truthful string ! 



VIII. 

WADSTENA. 



Oteb there in Sweden, you may see not only in the 
country, but also in several of the smaller towns, 
houses built entirely of turf, or covered with turf, and 
some of them, too, so low, that you may easily mount 
on to the roof, and take a seat on the fresh green 
grass. In the beginning of spring, when the fields are 
yet covered with snow, these roofs are free from it, and 
present the first indications of that pleasant time, in 
the young shooting grass, whence the sparrowlets 
twitter, — spring comes ! 

Between Motala and Wadstena, close to the road, 
is situate such a grass-house, one of the most pictu- 
resque of all. It has only one window, broader than 
it is long. A wild rose-branch forms a curtain outside. 
"We see it in spring ! The roof is turf, green velvet, 
soft turf, and close by the low chimney, indeed almost 
from its side, grows a cherry-tree, spreading its 
branches high to the heavens. It is in full blossom, 
and amid the gentle breeze the flowers shake their 
blossoms down over a little lambkin, that browses on 
the roof, and whose trace is fastened to the chimney. 
This is the only lambkin of the house ; the old dame 
that dwells within lifts it up thither herself, in the 
grey mom, and lifts it down again at even, to bring it 
to its crib in the warm room. The roof is just strong 
enough to support the little lambkin, but no more, — 
experience has taught. Last autumn, — for about tl^it 
time do the turf roofs atand full of blossoms, mostly 
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blue and yellow, the Swedish colours — a plant of an 
unusual description grew here. This the old professor 
caught sight of, as he passed botanizing along ; quick 
was the professor on the roof, and just as quick was 
jfirst one of his booted legs through it, and then the 
second leg, and then the half of the professor, — that 
half, namely, where the brains are not ; and as there 
was no ceiling under the roof of the house, the pro- 
fessor's legs dangled suddenly over the head of the old 
lady, and in very close proximity too. But now the 
roof is whole again, fresh grass is springing there, 
where learning had sunk ; the little lambkin bleats up 
there, and the old dame stands beneath, in the lowly 
doorway, with folded hands, with a smile upon her lips, 
rich in recollections, in legends and ballads, rich in her 
only lambkin, on which the cherry-tree strews the 
bloom-leaves in the warm spring sunshine. 

The back-ground of this picture is formed by the 
"Wetter, that, as the folk-saying goes, has: no bottom. 
There it is, with its transparent waters, its oceanized 
waves, and its Fata Morgana, when no wind ruffled its 
steel-bright surface. We see the castle and the town 
of Wadstena, " the city of the dead," as a Swedish 
author has called it, "the Swedish Herculanseum," 
the city of recollections. Let the green turf-house be 
our resting-place, from thence let the flood of rich 
remembrances flit by us, memorable things from 
saintly story, from kingly chronicle, and the love-songs, 
that live yet mth the old dame, standing in the lowly 
doorway, where the lambkin browses on the roof. We 
hear the tale, and look back to those days with her. 
We direct our steps to the townlet, to the other green 
houses with blooming grass roof, in and before which 
poor women sit and make lace, — once on a time, in the 
glory of the nunnery, the celebrated work of the 
nuns of noble birth. How quiet, solitary, and grass- 
grown it is here in the streets ! We stop before an 
old wall, covered with green mouldiness for centuries. 
Behind this stood the convent, — no^f t\^st^ Sa^ ^^^ '^ 
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wing of tlie building remaining. Tbere, within that 
eony garden, there bloom yet " Saint Britta*s leek," 
and other once scarce flowers. In this garden King 
John and the Abbess Anna G^lte wandered one even- 
ing, and the king asked craffciljr, " Whether love did 
not now and then attack the maidens of the convent ?" 
And the abbess replied, pointing to a bird flying over 
their heads, " It may ! One cannot prevent the bird 
flying over the garden, but one may prevent it from 
nestling there ! " 

So thought the pious abbess, and there have been 
holy sisters who acted and thought as she ; but it is 
equally true, that in the same garden there stood a 
pear-tree, called the Tree of Death, and the story 
went, that those who went near it and ate thereof, and 
broke fruit, would quickly die. Yellow and red pears 
weighed the branches almost to the earth. The trunk 
was inordinately large ; high grass grew rankly round, 
and some mornings the grass was trodden down ; — ^who 
had been there in the night season P 

The pious, but love-lorn, sister Ingrid, the Heloiso 
of "Wadstena, writes to her beloved ^el Nilsson (the 
chronicle has preserved her very words), after this 
wise ; — " The brothers and sisters joy in the sound of 
the instruments ; they drink wine and dance in the 
orchard.'* This gives us an insight into the myste- 
rious pear-tree. " But judge not, that ye bo not 
judged,** said the Purest and the Best that was bom 
of the race of woman. We read Ingrid*s letter, sent 
secretly to him whom she truly loved, and the history 
of many becomes clear to us. "I dare,*' she writes, 
" confess it to thee, and to none other, that I cannot 
end my Ave Maria without pain, and can scarcely say 
my Fater Noster, because thou liest in my thoughts. 
Yes, even at mass I see thy dear countenance. It 
seems to mo as if I could confess to thee, and to thee 
only. What may the blessed lady Saint Birgitta and 
the holy hosts above think of me ? Are they angry ? 
Put ihou knowest, my love, that I n^ver submitted 
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myself to these rules of my own free will and determi- 
nation. My parents have brought my body to this 
prison, but the heart cannot turn from the world so 
soon/' 

How touching are these pangs of the youthful 
spirit ! It looks forth from the mouldy parchment, — 
it hums forth in the ballads ! Entreat the old grey 
dame in the turf house to sing you a song of the 
young, deep sorrow of the Angel of Eedemption, and 
the angel comes in many shapes. Thou wilt hear the 
lay of the convent, of the goodly knight Charles, who 
threw himself on the couch, and became ill, and — died. 
The youthful nun entered the room of death, and sat 
at his feet, and whispered how dearly she had loved 
him, and the knight arose from the bier, carried her 
from the convent, and led her to marriage and joy 
at Copenhagen. And all the other nuns of the con- 
vent heard that the angel had carried her forth, and 
they sang, " Lord, vouchsafe that such an angel carry 
us ibrth likewise !" 

The dame will sing to thee, too, a song of Fair Agda 
and Oluf the Dumb ; and the convent stands again 
there in its magnificence, — the bells ring, — stone 
mansions arise, — yes, they arise, even from the waters 
of the Wetter, — the little townlet is great with 
churches and towers. The streets are full with serious, 
well-habited men. There comes, sword-girded, down 
the senate-house steps, — the hoary old senate-house, 
that stands there now,— ^ith the brave silk mantle 
about his shoulders, tlie rich merchant Michael, Wad- 
stena's mightiest burgher. At his side trips his youth-? 
ful, enchanting daughter A gda, clad in velvet and silk, 
with joyous glance in youthful beauty, with youthful 
mind. All eyes are turned to him, the wealthy, 
but then forget him in their admiration for her, the 
beautiful. Life blooms for her, high her thoughts, 
high her ideas, her future is happiness ! So thought 
the many, and from among the many, one gazed at her 
as Romeo at Juliet;, as Adam at Eve, iu the garden c^i 
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Paradise. This one was Oluf, the handsomest youag 
man of all the town, but even poor as Agda was lidi ; 
and he was obliged to conceal his love. But as be 
dwelt in her, knew but of her, he became silent and 
still ; in a few months the whole to\\ii called him Oluf 
the Dumb. 

Day and night he contended hardly with his lave. 
Day and night he endured inexpressible torture ; bat 
at length, — it wants but a dew-drop or a sun-ray to 
make the full-grown rose unfold itself,— ^he must tell 
it to Agda. And she heard his words and started, and 
skipped daintily away ; but her thought abode with 
him, and her heart pursued her thought, and rested 
upon him. She loved him again, so aeeply, so truly, 
but modestlv and temperately. Then went Oluf tie 
Poor to Michael the Wealthy, and craved his daugh- 
ter's hand. But Michael closed his door and his heart ; 
he listened neither to tears nor entreaties, but only 
consulted his own obstinacy. Agda, however, held t(D 
her resolve, and so her father placed her in the nunneiy 
of Wadstena, and Oluf was forced to hear that they 
threw, as the old ballad hath it, 

" the murky earth 

Above fair Agcla's dainty arm ! " 

She was dead to him and to the world. 

One night, however, when the rain came down from 
the heavens, Oluf stood beneath the convent walls, and 
cast the hempen ladder over them. However high 
the waves of the Wetter Lake tossed their foam 
crowns, Oluf and Agda fled over their luifathomable 
depths that autumn night. 

At early morning the nuns midscd fair Agda. List 
to the clamour and the cries ! " The convent is vio- 
lated!" The abbess and Michael swore vengeance 
and death against the fugitives. Hans Brask, the 
stern bishop of Linkjoping, hurled the curse of excom- 
munication after them ; but they were already beyond 
the Wetter Lake, at Kinnekulla, ^-ith a friend of Oluf, 
owner of the fair domain of Hellekis. 
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Here should their nuptials take place ; the guests 
were bidden, and a monk from the near Husaby was 
fetched, to give the holy sanction of the church, — then 
came the bishop^s messenger, with the curse of fear, 
and this, and not the blessing of the church, was 
addressed to them. All started back fi^m them witli 
horror. The house's o^fvuer, 01uf*s youthful friend, 

Eointed to the door, and ordered them to seek a 
arbour elsewhere. Oluf begged but for a conveyance, 
to carry the swooning Agda away, but they were beaten 
with rods, and stricken with stones, and Oluf had to 
support his poor bride far away into the forest, in his 
arms. 

It was a heavy, bitter pilgrimage, but yet they found 
a shelter in West Gothland at last ; two old people 
took them in and comforted them. There they tamed 
until Christmas-time, and the feast was to be held 
right merrily upon that sainted day. Guests were 
assembled, the table groaned beneath the mighty 
feast-cheer of the north ; and now the holy pastor of 
the district entered to read the blessed prayer, — but, 
while he read, he recognised Oluf and Agda, and the 
prayer turned into a curse upon them both. Fear and 
trembling seized them aU, and the cursed were hunted 
from the hoiise into the ringing frost, where the 
wolves went trooping, and the bear was no uncommon 
way-fellow. Oluf cut down wood in the forest, and 
lit a mighty fire, tp scare away the ravenous animals, 
and to keep life within the bosom of Agda. He 
thought she would expire ; but, behold ! she was at the 
strongest. 

" God is almighty and gracious ; He will not desert 
us ! " said she ; " He has one here upon his earth who 
can save us, who has also tried the bitterness of wan- 
dering among enemies and the wild beasts of the 
forest. It is the king ! King Gustaf Wasa has also 
hungered, has also lost himself amidst the deep snows 
of Dalecarlia ; he hath endured and been tempted ; he 
knows this misery^ — he can and will assist ua I" 
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The king was then at Wadstena, thither had he 
Bummoned the estates ; he lived in that veiy consent, 
where fair Agda, should the king not graciouslj re- 
ceive her, inu»t endure that which the wrathful abbess 
would decree : penance and a death of torture. 

And through rough woods, and over disused tracks 
and paths, Oluf and A^da found their way through 
the stomis and snow-dnfts to Wadstena. The con- 
vent guard started and crossed themselves when they 
beheld the two sinners, who dared to beg an audience 
of the kiug. " I will receive, and hear each and all ! " 
— so spake the monarch, and, trembling, the pair fell 
down before him. 

And the king looked mildly down upon them. In 
his own mind he had long been awaiting an oppor- 
tunity of humbling the proud bishop of Linkjoping, 
and now it was there. King G-ustaf heard their tale, 
and gave his word that the ciu*8e should be annulled, 
and laid their hands together, and said, the priest 
would soon do likewise; he promised his royai pro- 
tection and his grace. And old Michael was terrified 
at the rage of the king, and grew mild and tame, and 
opened his house and his heart, as the king com- 
manded, to Oluf and Agda. The wedding was cele- 
brated with magnificence and splendour, to their 
honour and the king's. The ceremony took place iu 
the convent church, whither the king himself conducted 
the bride, and where, at his bidding, all the nuns were 
obliged to bo present, that the festival might have a 
still more magnificent efiect, by the supreme honours 
of the church. AVithin its deepest sanctuary many a 
youthful heart then murmured, while their eyes rested 
upon Oluf, th(^ stanza from the ancient " I-«ay of the 
Convent liapc :" — 

" Lord give that such an angel 
May come from Heav'n to me 1 " 

Now does the huu send forth his beams beneath 
the time-worn gate of the nunnery — and we stand 
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before it, the children of Now! Oh, let the truth 
warm our inmost souls ! Let us recognise somewhat 
of the holiness of the Lord, that belonged to the 
ancient building ! Not every cell was a prison, the 
bars of which the entrapped bird beat passionately 
with its wings : here too a ray of sunlight penetrated 
the heart and the feelings, coming from God ; from 
hithei* likewise was comfort and blessedness diffused. 
The dead, could they arise from their graves, would 
bear high witness : they would say it as they raise the 
gravestones in the moonlight, and glide toward the 
old walls, — they would say, " Blessed be these ancient 
turrets ! " If we beheld them in the sunlight, flit- 
ting in the glimmer of the rainbow, they would say, 
" Blessed be these time-worn habitations !" 

AVhat a change ! The rich and powerful convent of 
"Wadstena, where the noblest daughters of the land 
tarried as nuns, where the most exalted of the nobles 
wore the monkish cowl, hither they made pilgrimages 
from Italy, from Spain, from afar the pilgrims toiled 
barefoot through the snow and frost to the thresh hold 
of this convent ; hither, from Eome, holy men and 
women carried in their arms the body of the sainted 
Birgitta, and the bells rang out from all churches 
and chapels in all lands, when they appeared. 

We bend our steps to the convent building, to the 
remains of it that yet rear themselves upright, we 
enter the cell of holy Saint Birgitta, desolate, but 
unchanged. It is lowly, narrow, small, four little 
panes constitute all the window, but the eye wanders 
hence across the garden ; across the beautiful Wetter 
Lake. The same glorious prospect that bounded the 
view of the pious saint, the same fresh and smiling 
objects that bloomed around her, while the matin 
prayer and even song flowed from her lips, surround 
us too. In the tiled flooring of the cell a rosary is 
sculptured, and before this, upon bare knees, she pro- 
nounces a paternoster for every pearl in the wreath. 
Ther^ is uq stove, no place for one in this cold and 
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solitary cell, that hath ever been cold aiid solitary as 
now. This is the spot where the most famous lady 
of the north resided, Birgitta, raised by her own 
genius and the age to the throne of a saint. 

Erom tlie sorry cell we pass into another, still more 
miserable, still narrower, still colder. Tho daylight 
streams in here but throug^h a long slit in the wall. 
No glass ever covered this slit, the wind has ever 
blown in here, as now. "Who was the pious penitent 
that (mce ended hero her days ? 

Our time has built, close by her, a series of bright, 
comfortable rooms, running parallel with tho long 
corridor ; merry songs, — but laughter, too, and weep- 
ing sound in our cars, and strange shapes nod to us. 
"What are tliey? Haint Birgitta's wealthy shrine, 
whither kings once came as pilgrims, is now the 
Bedlam of Sweden, and here upon the walls travcUenj 
inscribe their names. We hurry quickly on, into th(5 
magnificent convent-church, the Azure church, as it 
has been called from its azure walls, — and here, too, 
here, where the broad stones of the pavements cover 
mighty lords, abbesses, and nuecns, one monument only 
stands forth. Before the altar rises a knightly figure 
of stone. It is the lunatic J3uke Magnus. Prom the 
ranks of tho dead, he alone seems to stand forth, 
telling of tho life that passes in that place, where 
Haint Birgitta reigned. 

Tread lightly over these stones! Your foot now 
presses the graves of the good ; the smooth, undeco- 
rated stone in yonder corner protects the dust of the 
noble Queen Philippa. She, the daughter of mighty 
England, tho immortal woman, that defended the 
throne of her husband prudently and courageously, 
while he repudiated her with rude and brutish beha- 
viour ! Wadstena's convent gave her an asylum ; yon 
grav(i restored her peace. 

AV^e seek one grave fruitlessly. No one knows it, 
it is forgotten, as she was when alive, and who was she f 
Sister Elizabeth, the count of Holstcin*8 daughter. 
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once the bride of Hakon, king of Norway. The ship 
carried her over the ocean, with her state and pearls 
and jewellery, toward her royal husband, — there cun- 
ning and violence stayed her peace. King Waldemar 
arrested her progress, and brought it to pass that 
Ilakon wedded the child-aged Margaret, who thus 
obtained possession of old Norseland's crown. Eliza- 
beth was sent to Wadstena, no one asked for her 
consent. Later, when Margaret, who rightly bears a 
mighty name in Scandinavia's history, but a slight 
one in the heart's, sat upon the throne of the three 
northern kingdoms, considerable and considered ; she 
visited blooming Wadstena, the abbess of which was 
grand-daughter of Saint Birgitta, and had been a 
playmate of hers in youth, and kissed the monks 
upon the cheek — the tale is well known, of him, 
who blushed, the handsomest of them all — and kissed 
each nun's hand, and also Elizabeth's, she, the 
one she desired to behold before all others ; whose- 
heart beat the strongest at the kiss. Poor Elizabeth, 
thy grave lives no longer in the recollection, but the 
remembrance of the wrong done thee is yet alive. 

We enter the sacristy. Here, beneath a double 
coffin-lid, rest the remains of the holiest of an age, the 
pride and the crown of Wadstena. They are Saint 
Birgitta's. The night she was bom, says the legend, 
a cloud of glory manifested itself in the sky, and 
upon it a majestic virgin, who said : — " Of Birger 
a daughter is bom, whose voice shall fill the world." 
The delicate, strange child grew up in the castle of 
her father, the knight Brahe. Visions were con- 
tinually vouchsafed her, constantly increasing in fre- 
quency. At thirteen she married the wealthy TJlf 
Grudmundson, and became the mother of many chil- 
dren. " Thou shait be my bride, and my instrument," 
she heard the Saviour say, and her actions wei-e 
according tq his commands. At his bidding she 
departed to Nidaros, and prayed at the co£9n of the 
holy Olaf ; at his bidding she travelled through Ger- 
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many, France, Spain, and to Eome. Now honowrei, 
and anon reviled, she wandered hither and thither, 
even unto Cyprus and Palestine. Dying, she reached 
Borne, where she had her latest vision, and learnt 
that her bones should rest at Wadstena, and that this 
nunnery should especially partake of the g^race and 
goodness of the Lord ! The northlight casts not the 
radiance of his beams as far over the earth as the 
glory of this saint reached, now but a legendary tale 
In silent, serious thought bend we over the dusty 
bones within the shrine; the bones of Saint Bir- 
gitta, and her daughter. Saint Catherine. Even about 
these the glory of the associations are fled, for the 
story lives with the people, that the true bones were 
earned off in the Eeformation to a convent in Poland, 
which of them is unknown. Wadstena holds not 
Birgitta's and her daughter's dust. 

Great and mighty was Wadstena once, and great 
the convent's power, when Saint Birgitta's dying eye 
gazed upon it. Whither has it fled, this convent 
glory J the gravestones cover it, the graves alone tell 
of it. Here, beneath our feet, but a few feet from 
the church door, are fourteen rings hewn in the hard 
stone. They relate to us that fourteen farms, with 
field and forest, were given to the convent, that he, 
under the stone, might have this place — fourteen feet 
within the chapel doors. It was l3o Johnsson Grip, a 
heavy sinner, and the might of the convent was more 
than that of sin ; for does not the stone above his 
grave assure us so ? 

Gustaf, the first Wasa, was the sun of kingly 
power, before whose magnificence the convent star 
was forced to pale. Still stands, in rocky bound- 
marks, the rich fortress-palace of Wadstena, with its 
cupolas and towers, that he erected close beside the 
convent. Far away, on the waves of Lake Wetter, it 
seems yet to stand there in its ancient magnificence ; 
near at hand, in the bright moonlight, it seems the 
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^aine, for the fathom-thick walls stand yet ; the 
ornaments hewn over the windows and doors are still 
the same, and thrust themselves forth in light and 
shadow; the moat is still about the fortifications, 
separated but by a narrow carriage-way from the 
lake, which mirrors forth the stronghold in the moon- 
light. 

We stand before it now by day. Not a window 
has a casement remaining, planks and old doors are 
nailed over every one. The two gates alone have still 
their ornaments, like heavy, flat, colossal mushrooms. 
The iron lance of one tower is yet straight, glorying 
in its beauty ; that of the other is bent like the hand of 
a sundial, it, too, tells the time, — the time which hath 
fled. The two other cupolas have fallen ; sheep skip 
over the beams that supported them ; a cowshed is 
now their destiny. 

The arms over the entrance has no stain nor chip, it 
seems to be but yesterday completed ; the walls stand 
firmly, the stairs seem new. Within the castle court, 
high above the portal, are the great folding-doors 
whence the players showered greeting and welcome 
to the new-comers in the balcony ; but the balcony 
itself is gone ; it has flitted like the players them- 
selves. We pace the large kitchen, on the white 
walls of whi(?h our eyes are attracted to the still 
remaining pictures of the castle of Wadstena, its 
shipping and its environs, drawn in the past days of 
glory with red chalk. 

Here, where the spit turned, and the caldron 
hissed, is a great empty space. Even the chimney 
has disappeared ; and from the ceiling, where heavy, 
thick beams are ranged closely together, depend 
spider-webs, weighty with the dust, as if the whole 
were a mass of dark-grey stalactites. We paas from 
hall to hall, and the wooden casements are opened to 
admit the light of day ! All is great, high, spacious, 
adorned with ancient stoves, and from every window 
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there is a magnificent view of the clear, deep lake. In 
this room sat, for days and nights, the lunatic Duke 
Magnus, whose monument we saw even now in the 
church, rising up before the altar, dreaming over the 
horrid event that drove him mad, his own deed, the 
condemnation of his own brother to a fearful death — 
there sat he, idiotically, in love with the picture of 
the Scottish queen, Mary Stuart, negotiating a mar- 
riage, awaiting the vessel that should come across the 
Lake Wetter, with her on board. And she came, it 
seemed to him, in the form of a mermaid, soanng 
high on the crowns of the dashing waves, calling him, 
— and the unfortunate duke sprang from the window 
to her. From this window, we look forth upon the 
deep, far-away moat, in which he perished. 

We enter the antechamber and the council-hall, 
where attendants are painted in the deep windows, in 
half Homan, half Dalccarlian costume. In this once 
rich saloon knelt Swante Stenson Sture, before 
Sweden's queen, Margarc^t Lejonhufwud. She had 
been Swante Sture's bride, e'er the will of Giistaf 
Wasa made her queen. It was here the lovers agreed 
to meet, — the walls have not told what they said, — 
but the door opened, the king entered, perceived the 
kneeling Sture, and asked, "What meaneth this?" 
And Margaret answered quickly, with prudent words, 
" Ho cravoth my sister Martha to wife!" The king 
^avc Swante Sture the briclo the queen made him to 
(losirc. 

Here is the royal bed-room, whither King Gustnf 
led his third bride,. Catherine Sfceubock, also the bride 
of another, the knight (xustaf. It is a sad story. 

Gustaf of the Tliree Iloses had been honoured as a 
young man by the king, with a mission to the emperor 
Charles V. Adorned with the emperor's golden cliain, 
he returned home ; young, handsome, gay, dressed in 
the most sumptuous armour, he came, and had a hun- 
dred tales to tell of the splendour of foreign lands. 
Young and old listened witli pleasure ; but none with 
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the enthusiasm of the youtliful Catherine, — through 
him the world expanded doubly, — it became doubly 
rich and beautiful. They loved each other, their 
parents blessed their attachment, and the betrothal 
was going to take place, when there came a messenger 
from the king, — G-ustaf was to start immediately with 
a letter and greeting to the emperor. The betrothed 
parted with sore heart and under vows of everlasting 
fidelity. Then the king invited Catherine's parents to 
Wadstena, and Catherine was obliged to follow them. 
Then King G-ustaf saw her for the first time, and she 
was fair in the sight of the old man. The Christmas 
time went merrily bv, the song and the lute echoed 
in these desolate halls, and the king himself touched 
the guitar. "When the time of departure came, the 
king said to Catherine's mother, he wished to have 
her for his wife. "But Catherine is Sir G-ustaTs 
bride !" stammered the mother. "Young hearts soon 
heal r' observed the monarch. The mother thought so 
too, and as a letter had that moment arrived from Sir 
Gustaf, Lady Stenbock committed it to the fiames. 
Every later letter, and every letter Catherine wrote, 
her mother burnt, and kept murmuring her doubts, 
and reports which she heard, in her daughter's ear ; 
but Catherine remained finn and steadfast in her 
confidence. In spring her parents informed her of 
the kiQg's ofier, and congratulated her on his choice. 
She, however, set her stem, determined " No " against 
it, and when she was told it must and should take 
place, she cried, in her despair, " No ! no !" and sank 
swooning at her parents' leet. The mother wrote to 
the king, saying that everything went well, but the 
maiden was shy. Then the king sent word to the 
island of Torpa, where Stenbock resided, that he 
was coming. The king was received there with joy 
and acclamations, but Catherine was gone. She was 
sought everywhere, and the king himself was the for- 
tunate one who found her. She was sitting under the 
wildrose bush where she had bidden the frieTiJlQ»^Wt 
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heart farewell, weeping bitterly. There was joj and 
merriment in the old eastle, only Catherine was still 
and sorrowful. Her mother had brought her jeweb 
and ornaments, but she wore none ; she dressea Iiov 
self in her simplest attire ; but she pleased the monareh 
the more in it, and he determined they should be be- 
trothed ere he departed. Catherine s mother tore 
the betrothal ring of Sir Ghistaf from her finger, md 
whispered in the maiden's ear, ** It concerns the friend 
of your youth, his fortune, and his life I The king can* 
do everything !" And the parents led her to theking; 
and showed him that the ring was gone from the 
maiden's finger, and King Ghistaf put his upon it. In 
August the fltig of the royal yacht fluttered in the 
breeze, as the light vessel gfided over the Wetter with 
the young queen. Princes and knights, clad in nui^ 
niftcent attire, stood upon the shore, music sound^ 
the people cheered. ' It was Catherine's triumphal 
entry into Wadstena Castle. The next morning the 
marriage took place ; and the walls of the palace were 
hung with velvet and silk, with cloth of silver and 
clotli of gold. There was joy and pleasure there! 
Poor Catherine ! — In November, Sir Gustof of the 
Three Roses returned home. His prudent, noble 
mother, Christina Gyllenstjema, received him at the 
frontier, prepared him, comforted him, and softened 
his wounded spirit. By short journeys they arrived 
Hi Wadrttena, where the king had invited them both 
to spend the season of Christmas. They came, but 
Sir Gustaf could not be prevailed upon to appear at 
the dinner-table, or at any other place where the queen 
might be present. The festival of Christmas came 
near. One Sunday evening Gustaf wandered hope- 
lessly about. The night was long, and to him sleeps 
less. At daybreak he entered the church, where he 
knelt by the shrine of St. Birgitta. A few steps 
away from him he perceived a woman kneeling on the 
gravestone of Philippa. It was the queen ; — their 
eyes met, and Gustaf was about to fly, but she pro- 



nounced his name, entreated him to stay, commanded 
him. " I command jou, Gustaf ! " said she " the queen 
commands you!" And she spoke with him, they 
conversed together, and that which had been done 
became apparent to them both. She showed him a 
faded rose, concealed in her bosom, and she bent over 
him, and kissed him, — 'twas a farewell kiss, and for 
ever, — thus they parted. His death followed soon 
after, but Catherine was stronger, though not strong 
enough to hide the deep sorrow of her heart at all 
times ; and in this bedchamber, in her uneasy dreams, 
the chronicle tells us, she betrayed the constant thought 
of her heart to the king, — the love of her younger 
days, — in saying, " King Gustaf I love, but the rose, 
— the rose I shall never forget !'* 

A secret door conducts us to the free, open wall, 
The sheep browse there now ; the cattle herd in one 
of the desolate towers. Erom the courtyard we look 
up to a high window. ^ Come hither, thou songster of 
the beechwood, thou trilling thrush, and sing, iimile we 
think over the bitter hours of love in the rough, chi- 
valrous times ! Beneath this window, on a cold 
winter night, stood the young Count John, of Ost 
Eriesland, wrapped in his white mantle. His brother 
had married G-ustaf Wasa's eldest daughter, and was 
conducting her home. Wherever they stayed on their 
journey there was feasting and holiday-making, but 
the most magnificent of all was at Wadstena Castle. 
Cecilia, the younger daughter of the king, had fol- 
lowed her sister hither, and here, as everywhere, was 
the first, the handsomest in the chase, and at courtly 
games. The winter was just beginning when they 
came to Wadstena. There was a hard frost, and the 
Lake of Wetter was covered with ice. One day 
Cecilia rode forth upon the shining surface ; the ice 
burst, and Prince Erik, her brother, spurred his horse 
to her assistance. John of Ost Eriesland was already 
there, and begged Erik to spring from his horse, as the 
ice would but break with his weight. But Erik would 
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not liutcn to him, and as John saw that there was no 
time for diMputing, he tore Erik from his hone^ 

¥ lunged himsolf into the water, and saved Cecilii 
Vince Erik foamed with fury, — none could calm bii 
rage. Cecilia had a fever, but during it her love for 
her preserver grew j she. was well again, and thej 
understood each other ; but the day of parting ap- 
proached with every succeeding hour. It was on the 
night preceding this sad day, that John, wrapped in 
his white mantle, climbed from stone to stone, nolding 
by the ladder, and disappearing at length by tbe 
window. They wished once more to commune 
sweetly and lionourably of their love, his return, and 
wedding in the approaching year; and as they sat 
there, the axe burst the door to splinters. Prince Erik 
entered, and raised the murderous weapon against 
Ost Friesland*s youthful ruler. Cecilia threw hersdf 
between them ; and Erik arrested the young count, 
had chains put on him, cast him into a dark, deep well, 
that cold winter night, and next day, without giving 
him a bit of bread, or draught of water, he sent him 
on a hurdle sledge to the council. Erik himself threw 
the stainlesH name and lionour of his sister into the 
poisonous slough. The court ladies and city gossips 
rivalled each other in washuig the iiue linen in tue 
yellow waters of scandal. 



The sun-rays fall into the halls onlv when the 
gn^at wood(;n frames are lifted from the windows, 
'riio drauglit blows the dust into whirling columns. 
Everything is turned into coni-ganiers. Enormous, 
(jasy-going rats dwell in these halls. The spiders 
W(;avo mourning banners under the beams. Such is 
"WiulHtena Castle. 

Sorrowful thoughts occupy us. Wo turn our looks 
tli(tn(5<} to the little lowly house, with its roof of turf, 
■wliicrh th(! lambkin meekly (T()I)8, while the eherry-troii 
Hcatlors its sweet-smelling blossoms upon it. Down to 
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the turf our thought sinks from the wealthy convent, 
from the proud fortress, and the sun sinks, and its last 
ray glimmers out upon the turf, and the old dame 
goes to bed under it, and with her rest, the mighty 
traditions of "Wadstena. 



IX. 

THE PUPPET-OWNER. 

On board the steamer there was an elderly man, 
with such a happy face, that, if it did not tell lies 
about him, he must have- been the happiest man in 
the world. And so he was, he said, and I myself 
heard him say so with his own mouth. He was a 
Dane, and my countryman, and a travelling stage- 
manager. He had the whole of his company with 
him, it lay in a great box ; intact, he had a puppet- 
show. His natural good-humour, he said, had been 
refined by a Polyteclmic Candidate, and through that 
experiment he had become altogether happy. I did not 
comprehend this at once, but he related me the whole 
story very circumstantially, and here it is. 

" I was in the little town of Slagelse,'* said he, " and 
was giving a piece in the great hall of the post-house. 
I had a brilliant house, and a brilliant audience, all and 
each young folk, with the exception of a couple of old 
ladies ; all at once a person Messed in black, like a 
student, comes in, walks up the hall, sits down, and 
laughs just in the right places, and claps most satis- 
factorily! That was quite an unaccustomed spec- 
tator ! I must learn who he was, and I was told he 
was a student of the Polytechnic School at Copen- 
hagen, who had been sent hither, to make the people 
in' the provinces wiser. At eight o'clock punctually 
my performance was over, chUdren must go to bed 
early, and one must think of the comforts of one's 
audience. At nine o'clock the student be^aaaL\»a.V5Ri- 
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turo and his experimentSy and then I waa M% lis- 
tener. What he said wob remarkable^ and what he 
did ! Most of it was far beyond m^^ horizozi^ but I 
thought over several things at the tune, particularly 
that if men could discover such things, we must bs 
able to exist a little longer than just till we are put 
under the sod. They were all little miracles he was 
doing, and all as natiu*al as a b c ! In the time of 
Moses and the Prophets, such a student would have 
been one of the sages of the land; in the middle 
ages he would have been burnt at the stake. I did 
not sleep all night; and when I gave my perform- 
ance the next eveninfi;, and he was there again, didn't 
my wit sparkle ! I have heard tell of an actor, who 
always acted at the ladies of his audience, and one 
alone, in the lover's part. He performed for her, and 
forgot ^1 the rest of the house. Well, the student of 
the Polytechnic was my she, at which I alone played. 
And when the performance was over, all the puppets 
were summoned before the curtain, and the stuaent 
invited me to his rooms to drink a glass of wine, and he 
spoke of my comedies, and I of his science ; and, I 
believe, we found equal pleasure in them. But I 
declared that there were many things in all liis pack 
which he couldn't explain ; for instance, that the piece 
of iron falling through a spiral becomes magnetic; 
now, how was that ? The spirit, if I may call it so, 
comes, but whence comes it ? It is very much like 
the people in this world, I think : God Almighty lets 
them tumble through the spiral of Time, and the spirit 
comes over them, and then a Napoleon, a Luther, or 
somebody like that, stands there ! * All the world is 
a scries of wonders,' said the student ; * but wo are so 
accustomed to them, that we don't think anything of 
them.' Then he spoke, and explained ; and at last it 
seemed to me as if my brains were lifted up on high, 
and I honestly confessed, that if I hadn't oeen such 
an old boy, I would have immediately gone to the 
Folytechmc School, and learnt how to look after thQ 



very dregs of the world — ^notwithstandiDg tliat I was 
one of the happiest of men ! ' One of the happiest/ 
said he ; and 1 thought he seemed to catch at it. 
*Are you happy?' 'Yes!' said I; 'I am happy, 
and welcome in all towns, whither I come with my 
company ! Yes ; I have certainly one wish, and that 
lies upon my good spirits sometimes like lead, like an 
an Alp ; I should like to be stage-manager to a living 
troop of actors, a regular human company.' ' Do 
you wish life to be breathed into your marionettes, 
that they should beconie real actors, and yourself the 
manager?' said he. 'Then you would be perfectly 
happy! Do you think so?' Se did not, but I 
believed it, and we discussed, not only our wine, but 
the ^subject, and beat it forward and backward, and 
disagreed in opinion, and were the best of friends, — 
but the glasses clashed, and the wine was excellent ; 
but there was enchantment in it, or the whole matter 
was that I was a leetle 'sprung.' But it wasn't 
so. I could see clearly, there was sunshine in the 
room, and sunshine streamed from the countenance of 
the student. I couldn't help thinking of the old gods 
in their eternal youth, when they yet walked the 
earth, and visited men ; and I told him so, and ho 
smiled, and I could have sworn that he was a dis-*' 
guised deity then, or at least the relation of one ! — 
and so he was. My most passionate wish was to be 
accomplished, the marionettes were to be alive, and I 
the director of a real company. And we clashed the 
bumper-filled glasses, and emptied them ! He packed 
all my puppets in their box, tied it on to my back, 
and then let me fall through the spiral. I hear yet 
the noise of my tumble. I lay upon the floor, — I know 
that for certain, and the whole company jumped out 
of the box ; the spirit had come upon us all. Each 
and aU. the puppets were magnificent performers; 
they told me so themselves, and I was the manager ! 
Everything was prepared for the first performance ; 
the whole company wished to speak with me^ acLd tK^ 
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audience too. The prima ballerina said the house could 
not succeed, unless she stood upon one leg ; she was 
mistress of the whole, and desired me to see that she 
was treated as such. The donna, who played queens, 
wished to be treated as a ^ueen when off the singe, or 
she would be out of practice. The gentleman, whose 
sole employment, though he wasn't a postman, was to 
deliver letters, declared himself as important as the 
first lover, for, he argued, the lesser characters are as 
necessary as the greater to make up an artistic whole. 
The hero requested me to see that his parts consisted 
of nothing but exit speeches, that there might be 
plenty of applause. The prima donna declared she 
would only play in a red light, for it became her, 
which a blue one didn't — in short, it was like flies in 
a bottle, and I was in the midst of the bottle ; J was 
manager ! Breath lefb me, head left me : I was as 
miserable as a man can well be. This was quite a 
new race of people among whom I found myself; I 
only wished them all back into the box, and that 1 
had never become manager. I told them roundly 
that in the end they wore only marionettes, and then 
they nearly killed me. I lay on the bed in my room ; 
how I got there from the student's, he, and not I, 
knew. The moon shone upon the floor where the 
puppet-box was overturned, and all the puppets lying 
m a heap of confusion — big and little, the whole lot ; 
however, I wasn't idle. I jumped out of bed, and 
huddled them pell-mell into the box, some on their 
heads, some on their legs ; I shut the cover of the 
box, and seated myself upon it. * I^ow, you'll stop 
inside there !* said I, ' and I shall take care never to 
wish for flesh and blood puppets again ! ' I was 
quite easy. I had regained my good spirits ; I was 
tne happiest of men ; the student had certainly cured 
me. I sat there full of joy, and slept upon the box ; 
and next morning — in pomt of time it was noon, but 
I slept wonderfully late that morning — I was still 
sitting there, happy and wise, in that I had learnt 
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that iny former cherished wish was foolish. I in- 
quired after my friend the student, but he had evapo- 
rated, like the Greek and Eoman gods. And from 
that hour I have been the happiest of men. I am a 
fortunate manager, for my company does not grum- 
ble, and my audience does not growl ; no, it is heartily 
amused. I make my pieces up as I like ; I can take 
scenes from any one's comedy I like, and nobody 
minds. Pieces that are now despised upon the large 
stage, but which were run after thirty years ago like 
mad, and where people cried, till the tears ran in 
pools into the front of the pit, those are my pieces. 
I perform them to the little ones, and the little ones 
weep just as papa and mamma wept. But I shorten 
everything, for the little ones do not like all the long 
love nonsense ; they like * sad, but short.' I have 
now travelled through Denmark in all directions,- 
know everybody, and am known by everybody : now 
I have come to Sweden, aijid if I succeed, I shall 
become common to Scandinavia, not otherwise, I tell 
you, who are my countryman." 



X. 

THE SOHEEKEN. 

The canal voyage through Sweden goes first always 
up the mountains, by rivers and lakes, through forests 
and rock districts. One looks down from the heights 
upon forests and great waters, and gradually the ship 
sinks down the terraces. At Mem we find our- 
selves once more upon the salt gulf. A solitary tower 
rises from the lowy stum'p-like ruins ; these are the 
remains of Stegeborg. The coast now stretches be- 
fore our view, with its melancholy sable woods, 
which, however, inclose pretty little delightful val- 
leys, with verdant meadows. Screaming gulls now 
whirr around the ship. "We are again upon the 
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Baltic Bhoresy wo perceive the fresh Bea-breeze; it 
blows AH in the old heroic days, when the Yikinffs, 
Bons of noble-nurtured parents, here did their wilL 
The same horizon bounded their view, as now our 
own. This same ocean-field, with its numberlesi 
islets, strewn in thousands close along the shores, that 
we call the Schecren. The waters flow and ebb here 
in over-varying magnificence. We see them in the 
sunshine, and they seem to us like a great garden. 
But the great lawns are here the deep ocean, rocks 
and islets are here the flower-beds, where flourish 
glorious firs and pines, oaks and willows. Look on 
them when the east wind sweeps across the waves, 
when the sea breaks upon the blinded crags, and &lls 
back again foaming and spouting. Feelest thou not 
the might of the ocean in thy limos, even through the 
ship upon which thou standest P Art thou not lifted 
as with supernatural hands P 

AVo fly along against the wind and the waves, as if 
the snorting courser of the sea-god carried us past 
clifF and crag. The cannon thunders forth the signal, 
and tlio ])ilot issues from the solitary wooden hut. 
Now the open sea is before us, now wo glide amidst a 
labyrinth of black rock inlets. They lie like giant 
nioiiHtcrs immovable upon the waters. One has the 
form of the caved shell of the tortoise, another has 
the rough back of the ele])hant, and its grey colour. 
"Weather- worn, greyish-white crags tell of the storms 
thai passed for centuries above their heads. Wo 
approach the larger island rocks, and the groy and 
blasted mountains of the continent, on which crippled 
I)inc-foreBts wage eternal war with wind and weather ; 
sometimes the clifl's form but narrow canals, some- 
times a lake strewed over with little islets, all stone, 
often but one puny crag-top, to which a single fir- 
tree clings. Screaming gulls flutter about the signals 
for the sailors, erected on the diflerent islands. Now 
and then a single house, painted red, twinkles in the 
dark back-ground. A herd of cows was lying lazily 
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upon the roc^y ground, in the sun, and near them the 
smiling greensward extended, that would seem to 
have been transported hither from rich, blooming 
Schoonen. How solitary is life upon yon little island. 
Ask that boy, keeping the cows, he can tell about it. 
" Here is life and joy ! Long days, bright nights. The 
seal suns itself there upon the rock, just above the 
water, and barks at early mom and all the steamers 
of Trollhatta glide by me here ; I know them every 
one : and when the sun sinks at eventide, a whole 
history is written in the sky over the land. Mountains 
and castles glitter there in silver and gold, in red and 
blue; and ships, too, with masts and sails, swim- 
ming dragons with golden crowns, like those the old 
Vikings drove through the waves ; or an old giant, 
with a beard reaching to his hairy breast. All in the 
clouds, and ever changing. 

'^ In autumn, when the storm comes, 'tis often sad 
when father goes away to prevent the ships from 
being wreckea; but it makes me feel that I am a 
man, and can protect the weaker. 

" In winter the ice is fast, and we drive from islet 
to islet and over to the land in sledges. If the bear or 
wolf visit us, we take his hide for a winter fur. "Tis 
warm within the chamber, and we read of the old 
times long departed." 

Tes, ye old times, how your recollection comes back 
to us here, here at the Cliff Islets of the Baltic. Ye 
old times, when everything was to the brave. These 
waters, thede crag-isles, and coasts, have beheld heroes, 
greater, 'tis most true, than good in their deeds. They 
swang the battle-axe, jihe howling jet-maid, as they 
called it, — here they raised it high to murder. Here the 
Yikings landed with their ships, and robbed on yonder 
promontory ; grazing herds were slaughtered and 
brought on board. Ye bleak rocks, if ye could speak, 
ye would tell of the deeds of the Kamps ye have 
beheld, hewing down their foes with the sword, and 
hurling the javelin, — ^their left hands understood it a& 
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well as thoir right. The sword gleamed in the air, u 
*twero three bright swords. You hare seen the Kamp, 
as he leapt backward and forward, laden with heavj 
armour, — he leapt higher than his own height, le 
have seen them, the contending; pair ! One hurled his 
;jayelin with a mighty cast at the other, but he caught 
it as it whizzed through the air, turned it, and himed 
it back again, that it passed through shield and war- 
rior, pinning them to the earth. Te hare beheld 
Kamps with angry hearts and sharpened swords ; the 
sword glanced downward at the knee^ but the man 
sprang high, — that passed whistling beneath his feet. 
Mighty legends of old times long departed 1 Ye bleak 
rocK-isies, if ye could speak ! 

These deep waters sustained the vessels of the 
Vikings, and when the strong man lifted up the iron 
anchor, and cast it against the enemy's vessel, that 
the planks shivered, then did ye tumble your dark 
heavy waves into the hold, and the ship sank. The 
wild Bersekar, who offered a naked breast to his foes, 
when mad as a dog, howling like a wolf, and bursting 
his shield with his fists, dashed to the ocean's bed, and 
brought up stones thence, that men could scarcely lift. 
The ancient legends people for us these islands, these 
waters, these rocks ! Some future poet will hew tlio 
true shapes out of the old talcs. The beautiful and 
brave, and also the rude, — the age's greatness and 
the age's want, — will appear in their most marked 
features. 

Thence, where the wind whistles in the young pine- 
wood, upon yon isle, another picture meets us. The 
house is of beams, and the roof of bark. Through the 
chimney-hole a lofty cloud of smoke ascends, and the 
flame bums high upon the broad stone in the hall, 
close by the mead jug. Before the closed bed-places 
stand benches with soft pillows upon them ; skins deck 
the walls, adorned with shields, helmets, and armour 
of all kinds. Idols stand before the seat of honour, 
where the noble Viking, the youngest son of a high- 
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born father, great in fame, greater in deeds, reposes. 
Bards and warriors sit next to him. They protected 
the coast, the pious wife, and the homely hearth. 
They fetched wheat and honey from the land of the 
Britons, and steered into the White Sea for sables and 
fur. The song tells of their deeds. "We behold how 
the old Kamp rides away upon his war-horse, and in 
his glorious raiment, with gold-embroidered gloves, 
and head-dress from Garderike. We behold the 
youths with gold-bound frontlet ; we see them seated 
m justice with the elders ; we perceive them in combat 
and play, where the feat to be accomplished is to cut off 
each other's eyebrows without raising the skin, and 
without winking, or there was the penalty, to leave 
house and home, and lose the reward of bravery. 
Within, the wife sits weaving, and in the moonshiny 
nights late, the fiallen heroes come to the fire ; shades, 
who shake their drenched and dripping clothes : but 
the slave snores in the ashes, on the dirty bench at the 
hearth, dreams of dipping his bread into the fat broth, 
and licks his fingers in his dream. 

Thou future bard ! conjure up again the evanished 
shapes of the ancient baUad ; people these isles, this 
rock ; and cause, by might of spurit and power, the old 
times to flit by, clearly and truly, as we fly on by the 
wave-heaving sea, the rocks and cliffs, the land and 
the forest-capped islets, with the aid of steam. 

Now have we passed by Braavigen, where the num- 
berless ships of the northern kingdom lay ; where 
TJpsala's kmg, Sigurd Eing, challenged to combat by 
Harald Hildetand, met here the old grey Dane king, 
who feared death upon his couch, and could die in the 
field. The firm earth trembled 'neath the hoofs of the 
horses, as once the plain of Marathon 'neath'the 
battle; bards and shield-maidens stood about the 
monarch of Denmark. High the blind sage rises in 
his chariot; the horses run fleetly, and he storms, 
with mighty sword-stroke, into the ranks of his foes. 
Odin himself comes forth against him, and hia m«k^ 
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fulfilled, for he dies. The funeral pile gleams high into 
the air, with bright flames ; the king is laid thereon, 
and Sigurd commands them all to offer up the best 
and most prized, — in honour of the monarch amidst 
that mighty fire, — gold and weapons ! The bards 
chanted and the shield-maids struck the sounding 
shield with the death-loving spear, and TJpsal's ruler, 
Sigurd Ring, is monarch of Swithiod and Denmark. 80 
runn the legend, that rang out hence over land and sea. 
The old times haste on before our inward eyes, and 
we ourselves speed with flying raco from the scene of 
the actions of yon grey ages. The steamer flies from 
CliiF Islet to Crag Rock, and with an iron shovel it 
divides tho strong waves. 
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STOCKHOLM. 

Let tho Runes chase each other over the white 
paper, and from tho deep a picture of Birger Jari's 
city of six hundred years arises. 

Dost tliou SCO how tho Runes roll by I Prom the 
whitish-grey mist of the mom, wood-wreathed rock- 
islets come forth. Numberless flights of wild birds 
built their nests here unmolested ; hero, where the 
sweet waters of the Malar dash into tho sea. Tho 
vessels of the Viking approach. At the prow stands 
King Agne ; he hath brought a booty. His booty is 
well-favoured. 'Tis the daughter of the Finnish king. 
The oaken planks stretch over the nuptial chamber. 
They sustain, when morning breaks. King Agne, 
hanging in his long golden chain. His bride has done 
it ! The sliip flees away with her and the rescued Fin- 
landers ! 

The clouds drive quickly by, — so, too, tho years. 
Hunter and fisher erect a hut ; now they stand a^in 
deserted, and tho sea-birds build thoir nests. But 
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what terrifies these numberless hosts ? Gulls and wild 
ducks fly screaming round, the noise of the hammer 
echoes, and the piles groan under the mighty strokes. 
Oluf, named the Seat King, commands beams and giant 
staves to be driven into the ground, and strong iron 
chains to be slung across the stream, " Snared art thou, 
Oluf Haraldson,* snared thy ships and men, who 
ravaged the kingly town of Sigtuna; never wilt thou 
escape the closed Lake Malar !'* It was the work of 
a single night; but 'twas the same in which Oluf 
Haraldson burst a new wav through the hard earth by 
the force of iron and the might of fire ! Ere the morn- 
ing grey began to break on the waves of the Malar, the 
Norwegian Prince Oluf sailed through the opened 
King's Sound in the east! Against the mighty 
stockade, driven into the depths of the holm, bound 
with chains, the bulwarks lean. The citizens of the 
consumed Sigtuna erected here a rampart, and upon 
such stocks as these the new and little town of Stock- 
holm was built. 

The clouds drive quickly on — so too the years! 
Dost mark how the gables grow, how tower and dome 
rear themselves ? Birger Jarl makes the cily into a 
fortress ; the guard stands up on high with shaft and 
bow, spying over land and sea, over the Brunkeberg 
sand-downs. Over these, by the hill at the Lake of 
Eorstrand, they are building Saint Clara's Convent, 
and between it and the town a street is sprouting up ; 
there are several now — soon there is a great city here, 
a battle-field of party contention ; where the sons of 
Ladelaas unfurl their standard, and deliver the ap- 
prentices of German Albrecht adive into the Swede s 
hands, to a fiery death. Stockholm is the kingdom's 
heart ; the Danes remember it well, the Swedes too 
know it. There is strife and bloody murder. The 
blood fiows under the executioner's hand ; Denmark's 
Second Christian, Sweden's hangman stand upon the 
scaffold ! — ^EoU by ye Eunes ! — See ! on the Brunke- 
* Afterwards King Oluf the Holy. 
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berg sandhill, where the Swedish citizens and jpeasanti 
routed the Danish armament, the may-pole is being 
erected ; it is Saint John's Eve — Ghistat Wasa enten 
Stockholm. About the may-pole grow fruit-trea 
and vegetables, houses and streets, they are lost in 
flames; they stand there again. The murky fiat 
changes into a palace, and the city stands there with 
towers and drawbridges— stands there in proud and 
glorious magnificence. Another city rises on the 
sandy downs, and another on the rocks to the south. 
The old walls sink at Qustaf Adolph's will, and the 
three towns are one, a great and lar-stret<5hing city, 

t)icturcsqucly variegated withhold stone houses, wooden 
)ooths, and turf-decked huts. The sun shines upon 
the brazen crowns of the towers, a wood of masts lies 
safely in the harbour. 

The rouged goddess of Versailles casts beauty- 
beams about the world. They reach the shore of 
the Millar, in the palace of Tessin, where art and 
science are the guests of King Gustaf III. Hi« 
statue stands in bronze on the shore before the 
mighty palace. 'Tis there, in our days, the acacia 
casts a shadow on the high terraces of the castle, on 
tlic wide stairs of which flowers bloom in Dresden 
vases, gay silk curtains flow half-way down the great 
glass windows, the floors are polished, shining like 
looking-glasses, and beneath yon archway, where the 
rose-trees climb the walls, live eternally in marble 
the Greek Endymion, Fogelberg's Odin, and Sergers 
Cupid and Psyche. These are the guard of honour. 

AVe descend the broad King's Staircase ; before it, 
wlujre Oluf, the sea-king, slung his chains across the 
Millar, is now a glorious bridge; above, are shops; 
bonoath, the Stromparterre. Thither steers the little 
steamer Nocken, full of passengers from the Park to 
the Stromparterre. ]iut what is the Stromparterre ? 
]t is in little, iu very little, the villa reale of the 
])(jople of Stockholm, as th(j Neapolitan would say. 
It is in little, iu very littlej the J ungfernstieg of the 
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people of Stockholm, as the Hamburgers would say. 
It is a very small island, in the form of a half-circle, upon 
which the arch of yon glorious bridge is supported, a 
garden of flowers and trees, overlooked from the rails of 
the bridge. Ladies and gentlemen walk there ; musi- 
cians play ; families seat themselves, and take refresh- 
ments in the arched halls under the bridge, and 
glance through the green leaves over the waters, to 
houses and streets, and also to forest and crag, and 
forget that they are in the midst of the city. 

This bridge connects the actual Stockholm with 
North Malen, the quarter where the ^ater part of 
the fashionable worid lives, in two long Berlin-looking 
streets. We will visit one of these great houses, the 
theatre. 

We enter upon the stage itself for it has an his- 
torical event connected with it. Here, at the first 
side scene at the right from the lamps, G-ustaf III. 
was murdered at the masked ball j to that little room 
close by the stage was he carried, while the entrances 
were guarded, and the gay shapes, harlequins, punches, 
savages, gods, and goddesses were unmasked, and 
pressed together pale and tremblingly. This fiu:ce- 
ballet had changed into a veritable tragedy ! 

This theatre is Jenny Lind*s home. Here she 
sang as a little girl in the cnorus, here she first stepped 
forth to receive the encouragement of a few ; here she 
put up prayers to Heaven when her voice left her, 
and she sat weeping in poverty and sorrow. Prom 
here the northern nightingale soared into all the 
countries of the earth, to tell of the exalted, holy art ! 
How beautiful to gaze hence over the waters, and the 
Sfa'omparterre, to the magnificent piailace, to Ladu- 
gard's land, with the enormous barracks, to the Ships- 
holm, and the rocks, shooting vertically from the 
waters, carrying South Malen's gardens, villas, streets, 
and towersj wfich peep from the green underwood. 
Many ships, tooj lie over there, closely ragged along- 
side of each other, with their waving pennants. The 
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beautiful, that the poet's eye perceived, the nM 
ahould BOO ! Boll ou ye Bunes ! There is the whole gij 
panorama, a rainbow spreading round it like a fiuK. 
Behold ! It is sun-down. Qrey clouds drive up am 
the South Malon, thev become ever and ever dsilDef; 
now they form a pitch-dark back-grotmd, and bdixc 
it stands a double rainbow. A strong sunlight stKUi 
over the houses, that the walls stand forth luce tnausok 
rencies. The just budding linden-trees in the giron 
look like a fresh ^preen forest. The long, narrow m 
dows in the Gothic buildings on the island glim^H 
if festally illuminated, and the panes send a ligfat 
through the dark pines like that of a thousand flamea,!! 
if the trees were standing around all hung with bright- 
burning Christmas tapers. The rainbow cometh erer 
forward in stronger colours, the back-ground is erer 
darker, and the white gulls flutter, sun-lighted, br. 
The rainbow sets one loot high upon the peaceful 
cemetery of South Malon. Where the rainbow touefaei 
the ground, Baith the folk-tale, a treasure is buried. 
The heaven-dwelling arch supports itself upon a gnrc 
above, ytagnclius refits there, Sweden's most glorioiu 
singer, so young, and so unhappy. In the same grate 
Nicandcr doth repose, who framed the wild and glori- 
ous strain of King Enzio, and' of the Liion of the 
"Wilderness* witli a bleeding spirit. The fresh vine- 
Icmf cooled tho wound, and destroyed the singer! 
Pence to the dust, the lays live ever ! Wo go to your 
grave, whither the rainbow points. Splendid is the 
view from thence. The houses rise in terraces along 
the plastered, steep streets. The passenger can 
sliorten his way by passing through narrow passages 
and up-stair ways, formed of beams, and ever have 
tho same magnificent prospect before him, behind 
him, and everywhere, of waters, rocks, and green 
leaves ! 'Tis lovely here to dwell, but not fasliionable, 
like on the sand down of Brunkeberg; but it will be- 
come so one day. On the rock-ground of j3outh 

* Kapoleon. 
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Malen, Stockholm's " Strada JBalbi " will once be 
reared. 

We stand above here, "What other city in the 
world has a more glorious view of the smiling bay, of 
the fresh salt sea, of tower and turret, of blocks of 
houses, and of a fortress-palace, even glorious as 
if King Enzio himself had built it, and everywhere 
around the black, serious forests of oaks, pines, and 
firs, northly dreaming in the last beams of a parting 
sun. 'Tis evening twilight. "Tis night. The Jights 
glitter down within the city, the stars twinkle in the 
heavens, and high into the canopy of constellations 
the tower of the Ritterholm Church rears itself. The 
.stars dart their rays through the delicate-looking, 
lace-like ornaments, but every thread is of cast-iron, 
and beam-thick. 

There below, within the church, we wend our steps 
this quiet evening. A spirit world rules here. See, 
in the arched passages sit suits of mail on horseback, 
which once were worn by Magnus Ladelaas, Chris- 
tian II., and Charles IX. The horses are cut in 
wood. Thousands of banners, that once fluttered in 
the air, when music and a myriad sounds were 
heard around, the whizzing of the bolt, and thunder 
of the cannon, are here decaying. They hang in long 
rags from the staves, and staves are lying down there, 
whose flags have long mouldered into dust, "Within 
these walls slumber nearly all Sweden's monarchs, in 
coffins of silver and of copper. Erom the altar we 
can look through an open grating to burst drums and 
suspended banners. Here is preserved a blood-stained 
uniform, and in the coffin G-ustaf Adolph reposes for 
his space. Who is his deathly neighbour in the 
chapel opposite the second passage ? There, behind 
glass and frame, a bullet-stricken coat is lying, with a 
pair of long, thick boots. They belonged to the hero 
king, the wanderer, whose empire now lies in this 
narrow cof&n. His name was Charles, Twelfth of 
that name in Sweden. 

p a 
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How holy Is the calm within these csloisten. The 
mighty of ccnturicB arc gathered h^re together, ther 
have pasBcd away like these moth-eaten flagcs 8o silent, 
and yet so eloquent. Life stirs without. The worU 
goes its accustomed way. Inmates change within tk 
old houses, the houses change, but ever feStockholm k 
the heart of Sweden, Birger JarFs old city, whose fiiee 
is ever younger, ever fairer. 



Xll. 
THE PARK. 



The Park is a piece of ground, — one would thlnl 
f}od hiniself had made a garden of it. PoUow ub! 
We are as yet in the city, but before the palace the 
broad granite steps stretch along and lead us to the 
water, where yon Dalccarlian maiden waits, ringing 
her little bell, " On board! on board !" Hero are 
boats enough to choose from, with paddles attached, 
where the maiden of the ferry turns the wheel. 
Clad in coarse wliitc linen, with red stockings, aud 
green clockn to them, besides incredible thick-soliil 
shoes, tlic upper leather of which reaches high up tk* 
sliin-bonc, the Dalecarlian stands ready ! She has 
decorated tlio boat with green rushes, as it now glides 
onward. Houses aud streets rise up and unfold 
themselves. Churches and garden dive upward, aud 
gleam high above the masts of the ships. The whole 
scene reminds one of tlie 13osporus by Pera; even 
the costume of the Dalecarliaii boat-maiden is oriental, 
— and listen ! Oh, hark ! The wind carries up the 
nujjanclioly sounds of the shawm. Two poor i)ale- 
carlijiJis are playing on llie quay, with the sanu' 
melancliolic, stretclied-out tones which the Dulgariun 
musicians give fortli in Pcra's streets; we laud at 
tin; Park. What a confust^d throng of equipageti 
occupy the broad alley in long rows; what crowdi) 



f of well-dressed foot-passengers of all classes. One 

thinks of Villa Borghese, where the Romans and 

J, strangers take the air, about the season of the vint- 

■; age ; we feel ourselves in tjie Borgheae garden, and 

i at the Bosporus, and yet far to the North ! Freely 

f and proudly the pine rears its crown ; the birch sinks 

5 its branches, as the weeping-willow in other places is 

alone able to do ; — and what unequalled, noble, high 

oaks! The branches alone are mighty trees, fine 

subjects for the painter's brush. Q-lorious green 

grass-plats extend far and wide, and at our feet roll 

the dark-green, deep waters of the sea-arm, like a 

rushing flood ; ' great ships with bulging sails, one 

piled on another, steamers, and gay rowing-boats, 

come and go. 

Come! Let's up to Bystrom's villa! It lies up 
there on the. rocks, where the great oaks are clinging^ 
whence the whole tri-parted city is to be seen — South 
Malen, North Malen, and the island with the magni- 
ficent castle. 'Tis splendid to build here upon the 
rock, and the building stands there, almost entirely of 
marble, a, Casa santa cP Italia, as if it had been trans- 
ported to the north through the air. The inner 
walls of this villa are painted in the Pompeian style, 
but it looks heavy and ungenial. All" around stand 
great Statues, with nothing of an antique spirit. The 
Madonna is weighed to tne earth with hpr marble 
drapery; the Gru*l with the Hower-garland is "an 
ugly creature;" Hero and the weeping Cupid gives 
the impression of a bqllet-dancer. But let us tvirn to 
the beautifiil side. The Cast-seller is fine, the stone 
melts to soft and crumpled linen in the group of the 
Maidens Bathing ; one pf them is trying the water 
with her foot, and we feel how cool the water 
is with her. The coolness of the marble saloon makes 
this feeling a reality, and a cold shudder runs through 
us. Let us come again into the sunshine, on the 
neighbour crag, that rises above the house and the 
garden. The sun-rays fall pleasantly tlurough e^ko^ 
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did pines and graceful bircliesy upon the l^h gras 
about Bcllmann's colossal bronze statue.. iSiis spot 
was the favourite resort of the northern improvisator; 
here he kv in the grass, composing and singling hii 
Anacreontic songs, and here, every summer, nis com- 
memorative festival is held. Under the warmth of 
the evening sun we will raise an altar to him. Let it 
be a glowing bowl on the rock, wound aboift witk 
garlands of wild roses. Mowitz essaysihis forest horn; 
'twas Oberon's honi in the inn, and everything danced 
and whirled in a circle, from Ulla to the sculleij- 
wench, stamping on the floor, clapping hands, and 
clashing tht) tin cover of the beer-jug. ^' Ho ! detf 
friend, moisten our gums now!" Mia pictures pos- 
sessed life, and live yet in song. Mowitz blows his 
horn at Bellmann Bock, before the flowing bowl, and 
the whole troop dances around, old and young, and 
the carriages too, and the horses, full bottles, and 
clapping jugs. The Bellmannic dithyramb rushes 
musically on ; merriment and eccentricity, high beauty 
and low comedy, sorrow— 

" weeping like the eye 

That doth perceive the kindred cyprem-leaves all strewn 
abroad." 

All these passions are shown here. Painter, seize 
thy brush and palette, and paint the Mcenade, not 
she who rends the grape-bunch, while her hair flies 
to the wind, and songs of rapture thrill fix>m her 
lips ; no, the Mcenade that rises from tho steaming 
bowl, a Anadyomcno of Punch, that dances with 
high heels and red shoes, with flying folds in her 
rustling dress, and tlie fluttering veil and the shawl 
flying, perhaps too far aside ! The rose of poetry she 
toars from her bosom, putting it into tho spout of 
tho boor-can, and clapping the cover, she sings of the 
forest horn, of stockings, and old shoes, while we 
IMTceivo tlio odour of tho rose, and see — two eyes 
flaming, and speaking of pangs and passions in tho 
human breast. 
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xni. 

A HISTORY. 

The apple-trees were all blooming in the garden. 
They had hasted to get blossoms, before they had got 
green leaves. The ducklings were taking a walk in the 
court, and also the cat. She was basking in the sun, 
and licking the sunshine from her paw. If you looked 
field ward, the com was standing there in green luxuri- 
ance, unequalled anywhere. There was a twittering 
and fluttering among all the little birds, as if it were a 
great festival. And so it was; it was the Sunday 
festival. The bells rang, and everybody was going to 
church, dressed in their finest clothes, and looked so 
happy ; yes, everybody seemed so happy, and it was a 
day so warm and cheering, that it seemed most cer- 
tainly true to say, " How unexampled in his loving 
kindness is the God of Heaven toward us !'* 

But within the church the minister stood iri the 
pulpit, and spoke so loudly and so angrily, — he said, 
" All men were so impious, that God would not fail to 
visit their grievous transgressions heavily, and when 
they died, the wicked would go to Hell, and bum for 
ever." And his voice grew louder and louder, — 
" Where the worm dieth not and the fire is not 
quenched, where ye will fimd nor rest nor peace!" 
'Twas fearful to hear ; and he said it with sucn an air 
of conviction. He described Hell to them «s a pesti- 
lential cavern, whither all the bad of this world wend 
their way. There was no other air than the hot, 
burning sulphur flame, — there was no bottom to it, — 
they, the wicked, sank ever deeper and deeper, in 
eternal silence ! 'Twas horrible . to hear ; but the 
preacher spoke of it with a full heart, and all the 
people in the church were terror-stricken. But out- 
side, the little birds sang joyfully, and the sun was so 
w arm, it seemed as if each floweret said,' " God is un- 
exampled in his goodness toward us all — toward us 
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everyone." Ah! without, ilj was not at allastlie 
preacher said. 

The same eyening ijhe preacher saw his wife sitting 
thoughtfully by. 

" What is it ?" he asked her. 

''What is it !'' repeated she; '' it is that I cannot 
altogether collect my thoughts! I cannot rightif 
comprehend the words thou spakest to-daf at churco, 
' that there are so many wicked people who shall bum 
for ever in hell ! ' Por ever ! Ah ! how long that i« ! 
I, too, am human, and a sinner before Heaven ; but I 
could not persuade myself to think that, with die 
power,. I should let even the vilest of sinners bum for 
ever; and how then would G-od Almighty, who is so infi- 
nitely good, and who can know wnat makes the bad 
so bad? No, I cannot think so, though thou hast 
said it I" 

It was autumn; the tre^s were shedding their 
leaves, The earnest, serious minister sat at the bed- 
side of a dying person. A pious and believing soul 
closed her eyes on this world.. It was the minister's 
wife. ..." If any one deserved the peace and grace 
of our Ood, it was thou !" said the minister; and he 
laid her hands together, and read a psalm by the bed 
of death. 

She was carried to the grave. Two large teardrops 
rolled down the cheeks of the earnest man, and it was 
quiet and empty in the parsonage. The sun of the 
household had set. She was ^one. 

It was night, and a cold draught blew across the 
minister's forehead. He opened his eves, and it seemed 
to him that the moon was shining mto his chamber, 
but the moon shone not. It was a shape that stooa 
before his bed. Ho saw the spirit of his ueparted wife. 
IShe was looking at him sorrowfully, as if sho wished to 
speak to him. 

And ho raised himself in his bed, and stretched out 
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his arms toward her. "And thou, too, art not at 
peace ! Thou ! the best and the holiest !'* 

The dead bent her head in acquiescence, and laid 
her hand upon her bosom. 

" Is it within my power to bring you peace P" 

" Yes !'* was the reply. 

"And how P" ^ 

" Q-ive me a hair, but a single hair, from the head 
of the sinner, whose fire will never be quenched, — of 
the sinner whom Q-od will condemn to everlasting 
misery." 

" Is it then thus easily thou mayst be ransomed, 
thou pure one, thou holy one ?'* said he. 

" So, follow me!" said the spirit, "*tis to be thus. 

Thou wilt be carried at my side, whither thy thoughts 

^ lead on. We shall penetrate into the most private 

• resorts of aU, invisible to all ; but thou must ^ upon 

that man with certainty, and he must be found before 

cockcrow!" 

And swiftly, as if transported by the winged 
thoughts, they found themselves within the ci^'a 
heart ; and from the walls of the houses, the names 
of the seven deadly sins gleamed in flew letters, 
—Pride, Avarice, Drunkenness, Lust,— in short, the 
whole heptalogue of sins were there. 

" Yes, within there, as I judged, as I knew," sai4 
the pastor, " there dwell some to whom eternal fire is 
decreed!" And they stood before the splendidly- 
lighted portal. The broad steps were decorated with 
carpets and flowers, and the music floated through 
the festal halls. The porter, in silk and satin, stood 
at the entrance with his pi^ssive silver wand. 

" Our ball bears comparison with the king's," said 
he, and turned sneeringly from the gazing many in the 
streets ; what he thought might easily be gathered 
from his mien and deportment. " Ye," it seemed to 
sav, " ye who peep in nither ; you are dirt compared 
with me!" 
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" Pride !" said the spirit ; ** dost thou see ?" 

** What, yonder man P " replied the pastor ; " he i 
only a poor fool, and not condemned to ererlasting 
pain!*' , 

''Only a fool!" it sounded through the house of 
pride. So were they all there. 

Then they flitted on till they reached the four naked 
walls of the miser. Worn to a skeleton, trembling 
with cold, and hungry, the old man clings with aU his 
thoughts to his money. They saw him spring from 
his straw pallet, and take a loose stone from the wall 
There lay gold coins in an old stocking. They saw 
him touch his ragged coat, where the gold pieces lay 
trembling within. 

'' He is ill ! That is madness, a melancholy, joyless 
madness, surrounded by fear and bad dreams !" 

And they passed on quickly, and came into the 
common jad, where the miserable criminals slept in 
long rows, one by one. One of them dashed up from 
his sleep, and gave a fearful cry, striking his neighbour 
with his sharp elbow in the ribs. This one turned 
round sleepily : 

" Hold your row ! man, and sleep ! Every night — !" 

"Every night!'* repeated the other; "yes, every 
night he comes and nowls, and mads me! In my 
anger have I done this and that« I was bom with 
bad passions, that have brought me hither for the 
second time ; but I have done evil and endure my 

?unishment. But one thing I have never told. When 
last came out, and went tuongby my former master's 
farm, it boiled within me, for I thought of this and 
tliat ; and I rubbed a lucifer-match against the wall, — 
perliaps it might be a little too near the thatch, 
birectly all was on fire, and the heat was to mo as the 
heats that overshadow me now sometimes. I helped 
to save what I could, cattle and goods! Nothing 
alive was burnt, save a flight of pigeons that flew into 
the fire, and the house-dog chained to the wall, — I had 
not thought of him. I heard him howling in the flames, 



and this howUng I hear still, — ^when I would sleep, — 
and when I sleep the dog comes, great and hairy, and 
lies upon me, and howls, and presses me, and tortures 
me. Hear, then, what I tell ! Thou canst snore, thou 
dost snore, the livelong night, but I never, even for a 
moment!" The blood rushed into ^le hot, angiy 
eyes of the criminal. He threw himself upon his 
comrade, and struck him in the face with his doubled 
fist. 

" Mad Mat is raving again !" — it went from mouth 
to mouth, and the other criminals seized him, wrestled 
with him, bent him double, so that his head was be- 
tween his knees. So they bound him, and the blood 
came rushing from Mat's eyes, and almost every 
pore. 

" Ye will murder him ! The unfortunate,*' cried 
the pastor, and as he stretched his hand over him, 
who suffered already too much, the scene changed. 
They flew through rich saloons and sorry garrets, 
Lust and Envy, all the deadly sins passed before 
them. The angel of justice read forth their crimes, 
and their deface. The latter was no gr^d one, but 
it was heard by God — ^by that God who reads hearts ; 
who knoweth all things ; who distinguisheth the bad, 
whether it cometh from within or without ; whether 
crime be crime of will, or crime of circumstance; 
that God, who is himself all grace and love. The 
hand of the minister trembled, he could not stretch 
it forth, he did not dare to tear a hair from the head 
of the sinner. The tears coursed down his cheeks, 
like a flood of grace and love, whose cooling waters 
extinguish the eternal fires of Hell. 

Then the cock crew, 

" AU-pitying God ! Give her that freedom, that I 
could not ransom ! " 

" I have it now !" said the dead. " 'Twas thy hard 
word, thy despair in humanity, thy sombre faith in 
God and his creation, that drove me to thee. Learn 
to know man ! Even in the bad there dwells a part 
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of God : that port which quenches and canqnen the 
flame of Hell »/' 

And the preacher felt a kiss upon his lips. A 
lic;ht was shining all around him. The clear sun of 
Gfod streamed^into the room, where his -wife, living; 
mcok and full of loye, thus woke him from a dream 
that was sent by God. 



XIV. 

UPSALA. 

It is generally said that EecoUcction is a jouthftil 
maiden, with heaven-blue eyes. Most poetd say so. 
But we agree not with most poets. Becollection 
comes to us in many forms, according to tho city or 
the land she dwelleth in. Italy sends her forth as a 
delight-filling, dark-eyed girl, with a sorrowful smile, 
and from her lips the soft, moving melodies of Bellini 
are pouring. From Scotland Becollection strides, with 
sturdy step, a sinewed lad, with naked knees, the 
plaid is thrown around his shoulders, the thistle is 
within his bonnet, ]3ums* lays fill the air, like the 
merry carol of the moorlark, and Scotland's wild 
thistles bloom and smell freshly. But the shape in 
Sweden, in Upsala ? Thence it comes in tho form of 
a student, — at least it wears the white cap, with the 
black border, of the students of Upsala. It tells of 
home, as tho Phrygian cap tells of that of Ganymede. 
'Twas in 1843, when tho Danish students visited 
Upsala. Young hearts met, spirited looks were 
interchanged. There was laughing, there was singing, 
for youthful hearts are tho future, the conquering 
future in the beautiful, the good, and the true. How 
beautiful when the school-Drothers know and love 
each other. Every year, in the castle court at Upsala, 
about Gustaf Wasa's monument, that firiendly meet- 
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ing is remembered in a cheer for Denmark. Two 
years later the visit was returned. The Swedish 
students came to Copenhagen, and, in order to recog- 
nise each other in the crowd, the Upsalians wore a 
white cap with a black border. Thus is it the mark 
of recollection, something that seems to point to that 
bridge of friendship which arches over that blood- 
stream that once flowed between kindred nations. K 
we meet together in friendliness and truth, a seed of 
blessedness is ever sown. Come hither, impersonation 
of reminiscence 5 come to us ! We know thee by the 
cap of iJpsala. Be thou our leader, and from our 
home-land we will come next year, and travel faster 
than with the mantle of Doctor I'aust. "We are in 
Stockholm, we stand upon the Ritterholm, where 
the steamers lie by the quay. .One of them sends 
thick smoke-clouds from its frmnel, the deck is 
covered with passengers, and the white caps with 
the black borders are not wanting. "We are going to 
Upsala, the paddles beat the waters of the MaJar, we 
shoot away, like arrows, from picturesque Stockholm. 
The whole passage to Upsala is like an enormous 
kaleidoscope. Certainly, we do not see glass mounts, 
colossal stars, rosettes, and architectural figures, but 
one landscape follows another, and clouds and sun- 
shine enliven the colours. The Malar serpentines, 
narrows, and widens, as if the passage were ifom one 
lake to another, by narrow canals and broad rivers. 
Sometimes it seems as if the lake were ending in a 
little stream among dark pines and rocks, and sud- 
denly a still larger lake shows itself, surrounded by 
meadows and corn-fields, and the young bright-green 
foliage of the linden-tree beams from the old, dark- 
grey rocks. And now another lake opens out, with 
islets, trees, and red-paiuted houses. During the 
whole voyage there is a continual flow and ebb of 
passengers going on, from those flat-bottomed boats. 
See, they can scarcely stand upright in the swell of 
the steamer ! It seems to be most dangerous at Si^- 
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tuna, tbe old royal city of Sweden. The lake is there 
broad, the waves rise like the sea-swell, and the boa^ 
toss about, — ^it is really fearful to look at ! It should 
be quiet here, and Siptuna would mirror itself in tbe 
water ; we should see the little town, with her red 
tiled roofs, and her old ruined towers, that stand like 
outposts upon the rocks. We speed onward, — and 
now are in the river Pyns ! A meadow is inundated. 
Those horses are frightened by the rushing of tbe 
vessel, and dash through the waters of the m^idow, 
which thus splash around them. On the hill, by tbe 
trees, there is a flashing. The students have erected 
a tent there, and are practising feats of arms. Tbe 
river bends, and the plain stretches before us. "We 
see the hillocks of old XJpsala, that city and tbe 
church raising its arms of stone heavenward, like tbe 
spires of Notre Dame. The University is seen too, 
half fortress-like, half tavern, and high upon the green 
hills the old red palace stands, with its towers and 
turrets. 

We moor into the vicinity of Bowbridge, and laud. 
Whither shall we first, thou guide with thy white and 
black cap ? Go we to the palace, or the garden of 
Linnaeus? Go we to the churchyard, where tbe 
nettle grows rankly upon the graves af Tomeros and 
Geiior? No, to the young striving life of Upsala, 
— the students. Thou tellest us of them. We hear 
their hearts beating, and ours respond again ! 

In the first year of Denmark s war, many a bravo 
student left his quiet, comfortable home, and stood in 
the ranks with nis Danish brethren. Upsala's stu- 
dents forewent their most beloved festival, tbe Feast 
of May, and the money that they usually spent upon 
this holiday they sent the Danes. This will not be 
forgotten witliin Denmark's bounds. Student of Up- 
sala, thou art dear to us, for thy kindly mind. We ^ 
love thee for thy merry jest. We will recall but one. 
In Upsala too it bad become a fashion to be Hegelians, 
that IS, to speak after the manner of Hegel, and dress 
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conversation with his phrases. To kill this monster, 
some ^reed to teach a jovial, often too jovial, landlord 
how to adorn his language with these difficult expres- 
sions. They succeeded well, and the old fellow dis- 
coursed Hegelic over his cups. The ridiculous part 
of it was speedily perceived, and the philosophical 
patchwork was laughed at, and laughed out. — Glori- 
ous songs sweep towards us. "We hear at once the 
Swedish, the Norwegian, and the Danish words. The 
dashing chorus tells us where the students are. From 
the hall, from the guest-chamber, the lay sounds forth, 
like a serenade in the still evening, wnen one of the 
comrade crew is about to leave them, and depart 
hence ; or perchance the song is in honour of a wel- 
comed guest. Ye sublime strams, ye entangle us within 
your nets, and we forget that the sun is sinking, and 
the moon mounts high in the heavensi 

'* Above, in the palace, the 'windows so fine, 
Where the lights all like diamonds and emeralds shine." 

Thither then! Remembrance leads forward into 
the palace, the dwelling of the district officer. Mild 
eyes all greet us, kind hearts in a happy circle, and all 
the celebrities of Upsala. We see him again, whose 
genius opened our eyes for the plant world, who un- 
veiled to us the toad-stool, and showed that there was 
more art in it, than in the labyrinths of antiquity. 
We see the bard of the flowers, who led us to the 
Isle of the Blessed. We meet the bard, whose songs 
flee through the world on the pinions of melody, with 
his wife beside him, a silent, meek woman, with eyes 
of truth, a daughter of Frithjof 's mighty bard. Noble 
men and women come toward us, women of the higher 
ranks, with hieroglyphically sounding names, with 
silver and lily, star ana sword, strangely put together. 
List to this fresh and glorious strain I Gunnar Wen- 
nerberg, " Gluntama's " poet and composer, sings his 
songs with Beronius, and they receive dramatic life 
and truth. 
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Hero it is Bpirit-stirring ; it is well within here; 
this presence becomes dear to us, and we are happy, 
save Dy the recollection of the horrid deeds committed 
within, and told by history of these walls. 

We cannot give them audience, ere the melodies 
have died away, ere the friendly shapes have vanished, 
ere the festal l^hts are out. !From the pages of His- 
tory then it begins to rush and crowd and daah to- 
ward us, so that we shudder with horror. It was in 
those times, the many yet call poetical, in the romantic 
middle ages, when the bards sang loudlv of its glories, 
and concealed b^ their radiant lays the blood-brimmed 
abysses of that time, its coarseness, and its superstition. 
Horror seizes us in Upsala's palace! We stand in 
the arched saloon, the wax torcn flaming at the wall 
King Erich XIV. is there, with the evu passion of a 
Saul, vrith the wild glare of a Cain. Niels Sture " sits 
heavy on his soul." The recollection of his wrong 
toward him is as a whip of scorpions striking to his 
blood, — blood, like that which drips from the fonched 
page of history. 

King Erich XIV., whose dark suspicion sometimes 
rose to madness, thought that the nobility were seeking 
for his life; his favourite, Q-oran Persson, found it 
meet to cherish this belief. 

But he most hated the popular family of Sture, and 
beyond the rest the fair-haired youth Niels Sture, for 
Erich believed that the stars decreed that a fair-com- 
plexioned man should drive him from the throne. 
When the Swedish general threw the blame of the 
lost battle of Swartera upon Niels Sture, Erich directly 
credited his account, but dared not act immediately as 
he desired, but, on the contrary, gave Niels Sture most 
handsome presents. When, however, voices at the 
court raisoa the cry that Niels Sture had caused the 
defeat of the Swedes at J3ahu8, Erich invited him to his 
castle at Swartjo, where the court was, set him high at 
his table, and sent liim, indeed, back to Stockholm with 
the assurance of Ids grace and favour, but where hi^ 
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heralds proclaimed in every street, " Niels Stare is a 
tradtor !" and here Goran Persson and the mercenary 
troops from Germany arrested him, and roughly set 
him on the most miserable mare to be got, struck him 
in the face, that the blood spirted out, put a crown of 
straw, covered with pitch, upon his head, hung a 
mocking and contemptuous paper at his saddle-bow, 
and caused beggar-boys and old women to walk in 
procession before him, and two fir-trees were tied to hia 
horse to sweep the streets after the traitor's passage. 
"This have I not merited of my king!" cried Niels 
Sture, and called upon the guard that was about him, 
which had served under him in the war, to bear 
honest testimony, and they called all aloud, that he 
was innocent, and had shown himself a true and valiant 
Swede. But the procession went ceaselessly on 
through the streets, and that dark night Niels Sture 
was led to prison. 

King Erich sits on his throne, he has torches and 
light in plenty, but it is of no avail, for within it ia 
dark, — the scorpions of thought sting his soul. " I 
have let Niels Sture go again," said he, suspiciously ; 
" I have had it written at every comer, and sounded 
everywhere by the heralds, that Niels Sture is faith* 
fill, and nought but good may be spoken of him ; I 
have commissioned him to a foreign court to ask the 
hand of a princess for me; he has liad satisfaction 
enough, but he and his noble race will never forget 
the scorn and contempt which I heaped upon him. 
They all desire to betray* me! all to murder me!" 
And King Erich commands the whole family of Sture 
to be arrested. 

King Erich sits upon his throne. The sun is 
shining, but not into the monarch's heart. Niels 
Sture enters ; he brings the favourable issue of his 
embassy. The king shakes him by the hand, promises 
him his favour, — and the next night Niels Sture too is 
a prisoner in Upsala Castle. 

King Erich wraps himself within his dark thoughts, 

Q 
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He has nor peace nor rest. He journeys wildly on 
to the castle of Upsala. All shall be repaired ; Nieb 
Sture's sister shall become his queen. Kneeling, he 
begs her fettered father for his consent, and obtfuns 
it. Then rushes back the spirit of suspicion, and he 
cries in his madness: ^^Ye will never forgive the 
scorn I have showered upon Niels !" 

At this time Goran Fersson announces that King 
Erich's brother John had burst from prison, and 
raised a rebellion! And Erich ran into the dun- 
geon of Niels Sture with a sharp dagger. "Thou 
art the traitor!" he cried, and staobed Bture in tbe 
arm. But Sture drew it out, wiped off the blood, 
kissed the haft, and gave it back to the king, with 
the words : " Spare me, my lord and commander, I 
have not deserved this treatment from you!" But 
Erich laughed aloud: '^Ha! ha! Dost hear the 
traitor ; how he can beg for mercy !'* And the king's 
spearman thrust his lance through Niels Sture's eje, 
that ho died. 

Sture's blood stains the wall of the castle of Up- 
sala, — it cleaves to King Erich for ever and ever! 
No mass of holy church sung in yon chapel could 
wipe away the curse ! Let us go into it. 

By the side cloister we are conducted up a flight of 
stairs into an arched chamber, whore the royal cro^iu 
and sceptres, taken from the coffins of the depart<^, 
are preserved in wooden cupboards. In one comer 
hangs the blood-clotted coat and bonnet of Niels 
Sture, a little silken glove is fastened to the latter,— 
it is the fine glovelet of his loved bride, which lie ever 
chivalrously wore. IMiou dark ago, hymned by the 
bards, retreat, thou likeness of a thunder-cloud, and 
seem poetical to those who see thee not at hand in 
thy true shape ! We descend from the little chamber, 
from the gold and silver of the dead, and wander in 
the passages of the church. The cold marble sarco- 
phap;i, with name and crest adorned, wake other, 
milder thoughts. 
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Bright, gay walls gleam from the great chapel 
behind the high altar. . The most imposing periods of 
Gustaf Wasa's life speak from the walls in fresco 
paintings. Here lie the remains of the patriot by 
those of his three wives. There a sculpture of Sergei 
attracts our attention, it adorns the tomb of De Geer. 
Here, in the nave of the church, LinnaBus rests beneath 
yon flat stone, and his monument is in the ante-chapel 
erected by his "amid et discipuli,^^ An abundant 
supply of money, therefore, was quickly brought to- 
gether ; King Gustaf III. himself contributed a royal 
donation. Those who conducted the undertakuig 
made him remark that the inscription was to run that 
it had been erected " by friends and disciples." But 
King Gustaf replied : " Am not I then also LinnsBus's 
pupU?" 

And the memorial was built, and a hall arose in the 
Botanical Garden, beneath glorious trees, and hia 
bust stands within. But the memorial, his house and 
its little garden, where are they ? Bring us thither ! 

On the other side of the Fyris meadow, where the 
street goes down the hill, where the red wood huts 
stand, with their turf roofs looking so fresh, as if they 
too were flower terraces, lies the garden of Linnaeus. 
How lonely it is within, how wild, — rank nettles shoot 
boldly up through the old imtended hedges. No 
water-plants adorn the now dry basin. The old fences 
are continually sprouting forth, unhindered by the 
shears of the gardener. It was between these hedges 
that Linnaeus saw his double, that phantasm of a 
diseased eye, which reduplicates the whole figure from 
hat to boots. 

Where a great man has lived, has worked, — that 
place becomes a portion of himself ; the whole, as well 
the portion, has been mirrored within his eye, has 
been taken into his soul, and has become identified 
with it and the world. 

We enter the orangeries. .They have been turned 
into assembly-rooms. The blooming winter-garden 

q2 
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has disappeared, but the walls yet present us with a 
species ot herbal. They are covered with portraits of 
Swedish philosophers and learned men, — ^thus a herbal 
from the garden of science. Strange countenances, 
and for the most part, to us foreigners, unknown 
names, present themselves to our view. One poHarait 
amongst the many attracts our attention. It is the 
picture of an old man in a shirt, lying in bed. Thii 
person is the learned theologian Oedmann, who, when 
a fever obliged him to take to his bed, found himsdf 
so comfortable there, that he remained there for the 
rest of his life, and could never be induced to get up. 
Even once, when the next house was on fire, he let 
himself be carried out upon cushions. Death and 
cold were the monsters he dreaded. Cold^ he in- 
sisted, would certainly kill him, and when the students 
brought him their treatises, he had them warmed 
through a stove. The windows of his room were 
never opened, and an impure, choking atmosphere 
surrounded him. His desk was on his bed, books 
and manuscripts lav about, in and on the bed. Cup?, 

?latc8, saucers too lay about anywhere, as it happened, 
lis only companion was a deaf and dumb daughter. 
She sat quietly in a comer by the window, wrapt in 
herself, staring out before her as if she w^as the form 
that had descended from the frame of black mouldy 
canvas, which had once adorned the chamber. 

In this chamber the old man lived happily, and 
lived to a very old age, engaged with tranHlations 
of travels in Africa. The dirty nest, in which he lay, 
was to his mind the back ot a dromedary, carrying 
him high in the burning sun. The long depending 
cobwebs became the waving branches of the palm, 
and the caravans passed over rushing rivers into the 
land of the savage Bushmen. Old Oedmann accom- 
panied them in their wild elephant hunts in the long 
graHS, and the gay tiger bounded by him, and the 
serpent glistened, like a garland, on the twigs of the 
trees. There was enough of danger and enterprise 
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— and yet lie lay so comfortably in bed at TJpsala. 
One winter day, it happened that a farmer's lout went 
wrong, and came into Oedmann's room with his 
snowy coat, and his hair and beard full of snow. 
Oedmann shrieked to him to go ; but the peasant was 
deaf, and came quite close to the bed. This, thought 
the old man, is the personification of winter. And he 
fell ill through this visit. It was the only illness that 
had troubled him during the many years he had 
passed, like a polypus, in that bed. So is he depicted 
in the assembly-room. 

From the cave of learning, we will depart to her 
grave. I mean, her open grave, the public library. 
We go from saloon to saloon, from stair to stair, be- 
fore the presses, and behind them; and all around 
stand the books, those petrifactions of mind, which 
mind makes again vivify. Kindly and genial, the 
living heart among the petrifactions, the dear old 
librarian. Professor Schroder, wanders. He smiles 
and nods, while he perceives that recollection goes 
forward here too, and relates and explains. "We see 
Tegner*s copies and translations of Oehlenschlager's 
" Hakon Jarl " and " Palnatoke." There is the 
library of Wadstena. We see the thick swine's-hide 
bindings, and think of the delicate hands that had 
carried them, the pious mild eyes that had released 
the spirit of the book from the dead letters. Here 
lies the celebrated "Codex Argenteus," the Gothic 
translations of the Gospels made by Bishop Ulphilas ; 
gold and silver letters blaze from the ruby parchment 
leaves. We behold ancient Icelandic manuscripts 
from De la Gtirdie's French drawing-room, and the 
Japanese manuscripts of Thunberg. This continual 
looking at the bindings and titled of books, makes 
us spiritually moth-eaten, and we pant for the open 
air. Lead thou us forth, EecoUection, from the 
town to TJpsala' s old hills, to the great plain, where 
the Denmark Church stands, which was built of the 
spoil the Swedes had won in- battle of the Danes. 
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"We hold our way on the broad high-road, which lead« 
us close by the old hills of TJpsala, the graves of Odin, 
Thor, and Freia, as they are called. 

Here lay ancient Upsala. Now there are but a 
few farmers' yards here. The lowly church, built of 
large field stones, dates from old, old times, for tbe 
site is that of the former pagan temple. Each of tbe 
hills is a little mountain, though built by men's 
hands. In the thin turf there are eyerjwrhere letters 
and names cut, which the new-springing grass is 
gradually effacing. The old dame m the house, next 
to tbe hill, brings the silver-set drinking-horo, tbe 
gift of King Charles John, filled with mead ; tbe 
travellers empty the horn in honour of antiquiW, to 
Sweden's fortune, and to "What we love!" Thou 
young love! Yes, to thy honour is the drinking- 
horn often emptied. Many a blooming rose has been 
toasted here, and when, years afterwards, the travellers 
stood here again, the blooming rose had long since 
fallen into dust. The roses of spring had strewn their 
leaves over her coffin. The sweet music of her lips 
toned forth only from the gulf of reminiscence, tbe 
smiles of her eyes and mouth were departed, like tbe 
sun-rays that then lighted over XJpsaia's hills. Her 
name was effaced from the turf here, the turf had 
closed above herself, still the age-shut hillock here is 
open. 

By a long passage, cut deep into the hill, we came 
to the Urns. The TJms filled with ashes, the ashes 
of the race of Tngling, the dust of those kings, once 
gods of the earth. The old dame of the homestead 
hath lighted half a hundred wax-lights, and stuck 
them up on each side of the raven-black passage, with 
its stone-clad walls. Light streams gloriously above 
your charred bones, ye mighty of grey antiquity. 
And who were they ? Thou might ana magnificence ; 
thou after-fame of the world — dust, dust only, like 
the blooming roselet, resting now in the gloomy 
earth, where no lights are burning. The monumente 
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are now but names, the names but a sound away, 

away from here ! Out, out upon the hills, where the 
summer breezes blow, the sun shines, and the eye 
glances forth to the sunlit, dearly loved Upsala, tne 
City of Study ! 



XV. 

SALA. 

Sweden's great king, G-ermany's saviour, Gustaf 
Adolph, built Sala. Ton little fenced wood, by the 
townlet, tells us tales of the boy-love of the hero- 
king, of his meeting with Ebba Brahe. The silver- 
shafts near Sala are the largest, deepest, oldest in 
Sweden; they run down one and sevenly fathoms, 
almost to the depth of the Baltic. Now this is 
enough to awaken some interest in the little town. 
What are we told about it ? " Sala," says the guide- 
book, "lies in a valley, in a flat and uninteresting 
neighbourhood." And so it is. In this point of view 
there was little that was more attractive, and the 
high-road passed directly into the town, without any 
character about the landscape. This is our long street, 
with a knot and a couple of straggling strands hang- 
ing to it. The knot is the market-place, the strands 
the few alleys running out of the main Street. The 
long street, that is, long for a short town, was quite 
empty ; nobody came out of the doors, nobody looked 
out of the windows. It was, therefore, with no little 
pleasure, that in a general shop, the front of which was 
occupied by a paper of pins, a red handkerchief, and 
two teapots, we at last espied a human being, a soli- 
tary, still-standing shop-boy, who leaned over the 
counter, and looked out of the door. I have no doubt 
that he wrote in his diary, if indeed he keep one, 
that evening : — •" To-day a traveller drove through the 
town, — Gtoa knows who, I don't!" The lad's face 
seemed to tell me so, and his face had an honest look. 
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lu tho inn, where I entered, the tame deathly still- 
ness reigned as in the street. The gate was closed, 
certainly, but within all the doom stood wide open. 
The cock stood in the parlour and crew^ to sdow 
that somebody was at home. The house was lerj 
picturesque ; it had an open gallery towards the 
court-yard, towards the street would have been too 
lively. The old sign-board hung over the door, and 
creaked in the wind : it seemed alive. The sun shone 
brightly, but just like it does in the chamber of the 
solitary bachelor. It was as quiet as a Scotch Sun- 
day, and yet it was Tuesday ! I felt in the mood to 
relish Young's Night Thoughts. 

From the gallery I looked into the neighbour's 
court. No living creature was to be seen, but chil- 
dren had been playing there. They had made s 
garden of dry rushes, these were stuck into the soft 
ground, and watered ; the saucer, which undoubtedly 
served as a watering-pot, still lay there, and the 
rushes represented roses and geraniums. It had 
been a glorious garden, — ^yes, mdeed! We great, 
grown-up men play just the same ! We build s 
garden of lovc-roscs and friendship-geraniums, we 
water it with our tears and our heart's blood, — and 
yet they are, and remain, but dry rushes, without 
roots. That was a gloomy thought, and so I felt it. 
To turn the faded rushes into a blooming Aaron-rod, 
I walked out. I sauntered in the strands and the 
long thread — that is, in tho alleys and the main street, 
— and I found more life than I had expected. A drove 
of cattle coming home, or going out, I know not 
wliieh, for there was no driver, encountered me. The 
apprentice still leant upon the counter, bowed over it, 
and saluted me, the traveller took off his hat as a 
counter-salutation ; such were the events of this day 
in Sala. Forgive me, thou quiet townlet, that Gustaf 
Adolph built, where his young heart glowed with 
a iifHt love, and where the silver rests within the 
deep slmfls, outside tho town, " in a ilat and unin- 
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teresting neighbourhood." I knew no one in this 
town, no one guided me about it, so I followed the 
cows, and came to the churchyard. The cows went 
by, and I got over the stile, and found myself among 
the graves, where the green grass grew rankly, and 
nearly all the gravestones were effaced. Here and 
there might still be read " Anno " — well, what's 
next ? Who resls here ? All had disappeared from 
the stone, disappeared like the traces of the worldly 
career of those who here lay earth in the eai'th. 
What part in the drama of life did ye dead play in 
peaceful Sala ? The sinking sun threw her rays over 
the graves, no leaf stirred upon the tree. All was 
still, still as death, in the city of the silver-shafts, 
which to the mind of the traveller is but the frame 
about the shop-apprentice, who bowed a greeting from 
behind his counter. 



XVI. 
THE SILENT BOOK. 

By the highway through the forest lay a solitary 
farmstead, — the road passed right through the court- 
yard. The sun shone down ; all the windows were 
open. Within the house there was a great deal of 
life ; without, in the yard, under a shed decked with 
blooming lilac, an open coffin stood, — the dead had 
been carried thither, and ere noon he was to be buried. 
No one stood at the coffin and bent mournfully over 
it ; no one shed a tear over him. His face was 
covered with a white cloth, and" xmder his head w^s a 
great thick book, the leaves of which were formed of 
sheets of blotting-paper, and in every sheet a faded 
flower lay : it was a complete herbal, gathered in many 
l^laces. It was to accompany him in death, he had 
himself requested. Each flower was connected with a 
chapter of his life. 

" Who is the dead person ?" we inquired, and were 
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answered, — " An old student of Upsala ; I have heard 
that he was once an active man, learned in all languagefl, 
a ^ood singer and somewhat of a poet, 'tis said. Some- 
thing or other occurred, and he suddenly threw him- 
self and his thoughts upon the brandy-bottle, and 
when his health began to break, he came hither to the 
country, whore his board and lodging were paid for by 
somebody. He was as simple as a child, when hu 
dark humours were not upon him. Then it was, 
indeed, bad ; he grew as unmanageable as a giant, and 
used to run about the wood like a hunted Ravage ; but 
when wc got him home again, and managed to prevail 
on him to open the book with the dry herbs, he would 
sit for days together, and look first at one and then at 
another, and sometimes the tears rolled down bis 
cheeks ; Heaven knows what he thought about. But 
he begged us to put the book in the coffin, under hw 
head, and there it lies ; and in a little while the cover 
will bo nailed down, and he will have his sweet rest in 
the grave !'* 

The cloth was lifted up. There was peace in the 
countenance of the dead ; a sun-ray gleamed upon it ; 
a swallow shot with her swift flight into the shed, and 
turned, screaming above the head of the departed. 

"What a strange feeling it is, — we all know it, — to 
look through letters of our youth once more. It seems 
as if a new life stood around, with all its hopes and 
sorrows. How many of the men, with whom we had 
constant intercourse in those days, are dead to us 
now, and yet are living, but we had not thought of 
them for a long time, those very persons whom we 
thought we should hold fast, with whom we thought 
we should share our joys and sorrows. 

The faded oak-leaf in this book reminds us of the 
friend, the school-friend, the friend for all our future 
long life. He had fastened this leaf in the student's 
cap, under the green wood, when the life-compact was 
entorod upon. Where is ho now ? The leaf is there, 
the friend,- -oh ! where ? Here is a tropical hot-house 
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plant, much too tender for the gardens of the north. 
How this seems to hreathe an odour now ! She gave 
it him, the daughter of a noble family. Here is a water- 
lily, which he had picked himself, and watered with 
his salt tears, — ^the lily of sweet waters ! And here 
is a nettle ; what do its leaves express ? What might 
he have thought when he gathered it, and put it here ? 
Here is a sprig of May from the solitude of the wood. 
Here a leaf of evergreen from the tavern porch ; and 
here the naked, sharp grass-leaf. 

The blooming lilac bows its fresh and fragrant 
branches over the dead man's head, — the swallow flies 
again by ; queeveet ! queeveet ! — Now the men come 
with hammer and nails ; the lid is laid*over the dead, 
so that his head may repose upon the Silent Book ! 

" The leaves and flowers are there, — 
Their sweet and bitter recollections — ^where ?" 



XVII. 

THE BALE OF ZATHER, 

EvEETTHiifG was prepared, the chaise examined, 
even a good whip was obtained. The shopman who 
sold it us said that two whips would be still better ; 
and that shopman was an experienced man, — travellers 
are not always so. A whole sack of " slanter," that 
is, copper money of little value, stood before in the 
chaise, for the turnpikes, for the beggars, for the cow- 
boys, or whoever might open us the numerous gates 
that are stuck across at every hedge. However, we 
were obliged to do that ourselves. The rain poured 
from the sky, plashing continually, and nobody found 
a pleasure m coming such weather. The rushes on 
the moor bowed and bent. They seemed to have an 
extraordinary rain-feast, and it rushed through their 
leaves : — " we swill with our foot, our head, and our 
whole body, and yet stand only upon one leg ! hurra ! 
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we drink brothorhood with the drooping willows, with 
the drenched flowers on the hill ; their cups are over- 
flowing; the water-lily, — ^yon delicate maiden can stand 
more than they. Hurra ! Here is a feast ; it pours and 
pours, we swill and sing! Such is our song! To- 
morrow the frogs will quack it after us, and say, ' 'Tis 
new, 'tis new as new ! ' 

And the bulrushes staggered and staggered, and tlie 
rain poured down from tlie sky, plashing continually. 
Fine weather to visit the dale of Zather, and to behold 
its celebrated magniflcence and beauty! Now the 
lash flew from the whip, and by being continually tied 
on again, it grew shorter and shorter, and at last we 
had nor lash nt>r handle, for the handle went after the 
laah, or, to speak correctly, floated after the lash. The 
road had become quite navigable, and gave a very fair 
idea of the beginning of the Deluge. Now one jade 
drew too much, now the other too little, and at last 
the axle cracked asunder. What a pleasant drive! 
The leather apron in front had in its great fold a deep 
pond, with a drain on to our feet. W'ow a screw, or 
" mother," as the driver called it, fell away, and the 
thongs and traces got the blue-devils, and wouldn't 
hold together any longer. Delightful inn of Zather, 
how much more do T desire to see thee than thy far- 
famed dale. And the horses went slower and slower, 
and the rain poured harder and harder, and we — Oh ! 
we were a long way from Zather yet. 

Patience, thou thin and delicate spider, that leisurely 
wcavest thy curious web over the foot of the fre- 
quenter of the antechamber of tlie palace, weave also 
my eyes together, in a sleep as soft as the pace of 
the horses I Patience I — no, she was not with the 
chaise on the high road to Ziithcr. Thither, however, 
to the inn on the wayside, close by the famous valley, 
I came in the evening. 

Everything was swimming in the courtyard, chaoti- 
cally one-minded — dung and farming implements, old 
bucKets and casks, straw and Imy. The poultry were 
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sitting about in a washed state, so that they looked 
only like a shadow of themselves ; at most they were 
but feathered skeletons, standing there, rank and file. 
Even the ducks pressed themselves against the wall, 
ieeling decidedly over-watered. The ostler was lazy, 
the maid lazier ; there was a world of trouble in oo- 
taining anything from them. The stairs were awry, the 
floors on an inclined plane, just washed, and strewn with 
sand, and the air within was musty and damp. "With- 
out, not twenty paces off, was tne celebrated valej a 
garden cultivated by Nature's hand, the beauty of 
which consisted of woodlet and coppice, fountains and 
bubbling streams. It looked like a great hole. I saw 
the tree-tops peeping up, and the rain had cast a thick 
veil over the rest. The whole long evening I sat 
looking toward the valley, during this pouring of 
pourings. I began to think that the Wener and the 
Wetter, and a couple more great lakes, were tumbling 
down through an immense sieve from the clouds. I 
had ordered dinner and drink, but I got notliing. 
People rushed about. Ether, thither ; the fire crackled, 
the maids chattered, the men drank spirits ; strangers 
came, were roomed and dined. Several hours had 
elapsed, so I began a philippic against the waitress, 
and she answered very phlegmatically : — " If the gen- 
tleman sits there, and writes and writes, he cannot eat 
anything." 

That was a long evening, but it did end at last. It 
had become quite quiet in the inn. All the travellers, 
save my own self, had gone away again, no doubt to 
seek a better place in Hedemora or Brunnback. I 
peeped into the dirty tap-room, and saw a couple of 
labourers playing with old, greasy cards, and a great 
dog lay imder the table, and stared with his great red 
eyes. The kitchen was empty, and the rooms also, 
the floors were wet, the rain plashed down, the wind 
howled, — " And now to bed," thought I. 

I had been asleep an hour, or perchance two, and 
was roused by a loud outcry in the road. I jumped 
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up. It was twilight, the night not getting darker at 
this time of year, and about one o'clock. I heard tbe 
door heavily rattled, a man's deep voice cried aloud, 
and the door panels were battered bj a stick. Waa 
it a drunkard, or a madman, that wonted to come inr 
Now tlie door was ojpened; there were not xnaoj 
words. I heard a feminine voice shrieking out aloud 
with fear. A noise began. People began to run about 
in wooden shoes. The cattle bellowed, and rough 
voices mingled in the chorus. I was already sittinc 
OIL the bed*s edge. Out or in ! what should be done r 
1 looked from the window ; there was nothing to be 
seen ia the road, and it was still raining. On a 
sudden, heavy steps came up the stairs ; some one 
open(}d the door otthe next room to mine — ^now they 
were quiet ! I listened. A great iron bolt was on my 
side of the door. Now they began to walk about 
witliin, and, during all this time, the rain whipped the 
casements, and a sudden gale of wind rattled them. 

"Are there travellers here?" cried a voice; "the 
house is on fire !" I dashed into my clothes, and out 
of ilic door, to the stairs. There was no smoke to be 
seoji, until when I got into the court, — the whoh* 
biiildin^ was of wood, long and straggluig, — I per- 
(^eiviul flames and clouds of smoke. Tho fire had 
broken out in the baking-oven, which no one luul 
att(?nd(Hl to. A iravollcr, wlio was rattling by, saw it 
])y accident, cried out, tliundored at the gate ; and the? 
woiiHMi liowlcd, nnd tljo cows bellowed, when the fin' 
stretched its red lon^ue towards them. 

Now the engine arrived, the; fircj was oxlinpjuislird, 
and it became bright morning. J wasstandinj^ on the 
roadway, but a hundred feet from tho J);do of Ziifhor. 
It was as easy 1o jumj) in as to eree]) ! 1 jnmp(»d, and 
tlie rain j)oure(l, and the wat(?r bub})led, and th<» whole 
was one gigantic fountain. The tn*(?s w(»re turned 
inside out by the continual rain, and they said, as the 
bulrushes did yesterday, " We swill with our <*rowns, 
with our feel, and with our whole bodies, and staucl 
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upon one leg ! Hurra ! It rains, it pours, we swill, 
and sing our own song, as new as new !" 

So sang, too, the rushes yesterday ! I saw and saw, 
and of the beauty of the Dale of Zather, I know only 
that it was washed ! 



XVIII. 

ST. JOHN'S FEAST IN LEGKSAND. 

On the other side of the river Dal, over which our 
way led us for the third or fourth time, lies Lecksand. 
The red-beamed belfiy, erected a little distance from 
the church, rose above the high trees of the clayey 
bend of the hill, and old willows bowed picturesquely 
over the strong, flowing flood. The flying bridge 
Bwang under us ; indeed, it sank sufficiently to admit 
of the water playing round the hoofs of the horses. 
This is, however, only part and parcel of the nature of 
such bridges. The iron chains that supported it 
creaked and clashed, the planks cracked, the boards 
plashed, the water trickled and dropped, and at last we 
got to land, where the road to the town runs obliquely 
up ; the maypole of last year stood still there, with its 
faded flowers. How many of the hands that fastened 
these wreaths may not be lying, faded themselves, in 
the grave ! 

It is much more beautiful to go here along the hill by 
the stream, than to follow the direct road to the town. 
The path here leads between grass-rich meads and 
coppices, to the parsonage. In that house we spent a 
pleasant evening with the friendly family of the pastor. 
The father of the family was lately dead, and they all 
wore mourning ; the young daughter was ill, I do not 
quite know of what, but I thought of the delicate 
tropical flowers, too tender for the short summer of 
the north. They spoke of the Peast of St. John on 
the next day, and of the winter here, when the swans, 
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with round, plump reliefs of the old Cath^ilic tiiuf'S. 
The old church-door groauis on its hinges. We staml 
beneathy within the vault, that for centuries wasf filled 
with the odour of incense clouds, and re-echoed with 
the songs of the monks and the choir-bo vs. Now 
here is stilly dumbness, the old men in tLeir coit].s, 
the blooming boys that waved the censer:$, have gone 
all of them to their graves, the pious company — nianv 
generations — all in the mouldering vault ; but their 
temple still rears its head on high, ever the same. In 
the old oaken wardrobes in the sacristy hang the 
dusty, moth-eaten cowls and bishop^s robes of the 
monastic days ; old manuscripts, gnawed to pieces by 
the rats, lie here and there, about tlie presses. 

In the church passage to the left there is still 
an image cut in wood, with gay, wcll-presened co- 
lours. It is the Mother of God, with the Child. 
Fresh flowers wreath and deck her head and that of 
the child; sweet-smelling garlands sling themselves 
about the pedestal festdly, as if it were the com- 
memoration of Madonna's own birthday, in the palmy 
days of the Popedom. Some young people had to- 
day, ill their iirrit cotrimuniou, adorned the old imago, 
and had wound, too, the name of the pastor in 
flowers, and laid it upriglit upon tlie altar, and he, to 
our astonishment, had allowed it to remain. 

The image seemed to be luude younger by the 
fresfi flowers; the odorous blossoms gave it such 
circumstances, similar to that of poetry, they led back 
the days of departed centuries to our times. It 
seems as if the old-departed glory were Hurrounding 
again the venerable image; the flowers scent the 
place, — it seems as if the holy incense smoke streamed 
agnin tlirougli the noble passages ; the altar appears 
lighted up by them, as it the liallowed tapers stood 
there. A sunbeam has gleamed through the windows ; 
the heavens are clear again without. Wo drive on again 
beneath the " Kleves," the bleak, uncultivated side of 
Kinnekulla, Here is a wall of rock, different from 
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often moro than thirty in number, lay without there 
upon the stream, and gave forth strange and phtintive 
tones. They always came in pairs, and in pairs they 
flew away again. If one died, the other stayed along 
time after the rest had flown away, waited, wailed, 
and flew away at last alone. 

When I left the parsonage in the evening, it was 
new moon, and the maypole was being erected. Over 
the Siljan Lake the little steamer Prince Amufttts, 
with several other vessels tied to it, came rushing to 
the Dal stream. A musician landed, and played nu 
invitation to dance under the high wreatned may- 
tree, and all around it people were dancing with joy 
and merriment, as if life were but a glorious summer- 
night. 

Next morning was St. John's Feast, it was Sunday, 
and this twenty-fourth of Juno was a magnificent, 
sun-bright day. The most picfcurcsquo sight in the 
whole scene was the arrival of people of the diflercnt 
parishes, in great boats, over the Siljan Lake, and 
their landing. 

We drove toward the landing-place of Barkedalen, 
and ere we were out of the town, crowds of people 
met us coming thence, as well as from the mountiuiiri. 
Near Lecksand the road is bounded on each side by a 
row of low wooden booths, whicli only receive light 
through the doors ; they fonn a whole street, and are 
used by visitors as stables, but also, as was con- 
spicuously to be seen this morning, for settling and 
arranging their toilet. Almost all the booths were 
filled with countrywomen, who were tying and untyinp; 
their " things," to make them fall into proper folds, and 
yet were squinting out of the door, that no one might 
pass unobserved. The number of the coming church- 
goers was continually increasing, men, women, and 
children, yes, even infants, for on the St. John's Day 
no one stops at homo, therefore they must come. AH 
must go to church. What blazing magnificence in 
point of colours ! flame-coloured and grass-green ker- 
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cliiefs gleam toward us. The other articles of clothing 
of women are a black gown, a red bodice, and white 
sleeves. Ever}' one carried a hymn-book, wrapped in 
a folded silk handkerchief. The little girls were 
dressed all in yellow, with red kerchiefs ; the smallest 
of all in turmeric. The men had black coats, like our 
paletots, embroidered with red wool ; a red band, with 
a tassel, hung down from their high black hats ; dark 
breeches, and blue stockings, with red leathern garters, 
completed the dress; in short, the scene was a gay 
kingdom of colours, the effect of which was heightened 
by the clear sunny day, shining on the forest roadway. 
This led directly to the lake, lying mirror-like and 
blue beneath. On the shore, which is somewhat 
rocky here, twelve or fourteen long barges, somewhat 
in the shape of gondolas, were already drawn up ; the 
stones here served as a bridge to those who were get- 
ting out of the boats which always moored here, and 
the people climbed, stepped, and carried each other on 
shore. A thousand people, at least, were still standing 
upon the strand ; and out on the lake there might be 
seen ten or twelve canoes, some with sixteen oars, others 
with twenty and four-and-twenty, rowed by men and 
women, and each boat was adorned with green boughs, 
which, with the gay costumes, gave an appearance of 
festivity, of fantastical wealth one would scarcely 
believe the North was possessed of. The boats came 
nearer ; they were crammed with people, but still they 
glided without noise and speaking to the foot of the 
wood-capped hill, and were then drawn up on the 
shore. How picturesque was everything, and espe- 
cially at one point, up the hilly road, where the mass 
moved among the trees and bushes. Most prominent 
here were two ragged boys, dressed all in flaming 
yellow, each with his bundle on his shoulder. They 
belong to the house in Gagnef, the poorest parish of 
the "Dalame." A lame man, with his blind wife, 
came by, and I thought of the rhyme in the A-B-C 
book :-^ 
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'' The lame one mounts him with his ashen hack. 
Upon the blind man's bent and willing back ; 
And so it happens that the sorry two, 
United work, what neither by himself can do ! " 

We, too, reached the town and church, whither the 
flood of human beings rolled, and I learnt that alto- 
gether there were more than five thousand present. 
At nine o'clock service began. Organ and chancel 
were decked with blooming lilac, the chitdren earned 
lilac and birch-twigs in their hands, and the smallest 
of them had a piece of hard bread, and pleased 
themselves with chewing it. There was a first com- 
munion to-day for such as had been recently confirmed; 
the organ toned, the psalm echoed ; the children, 
too, seemed never to leave ofi^ making an ear-piercing 
noise, while the heavy, iron-shod shoes of the Dale- 
carlians clumped upon the marble pavement. All the 
seats, the nave, the antechapel, were crowded with 
people. In the aisles might be seen groups of children 
ab play, and pious old &lks ; close by the sacristjr a 
young wife sat, and quieted her little nursling. It 
was a living picture of the Madonna. 

The first impression of the whole scene was moving, 
but only the first. There was too much to break in 
upon such a sentiment. The children's screams, and 
the tramp of the passengers, interrupted the hymn, 
and, besides, there was a smell of onions, not to be 
borne. Almost everybody carried a little bag of 
onions with them, at which they continually munclied. 
I could not withstand it, — I walked forth into the 
churchyard. Here, as ever in the presence of nature, 
it was impressive, it was holy. The church-doora 
stood open, the organ and the psalm pealed forth into 
God's sunshine over the open lake. The masses who 
could get no places within the church stood without 
here, and joined in the psalm with the rest. All 
around on the graves, mostly made of cast-iron, young 
motljcrs were seated with their infants. Thp foun- 
tain of life bubbled above death and the grave ! A 
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young peasant stood at a grave, and read the inscrip- 
tion : — 

" On earth to live — how sweet to me ! 
But that 'twas given to die — how dear 1 ** 

Beantiful Christian maxims, stanzas from the hymn* 
book, might be seen upon each grave. All the in- 
scriptions were read, for the service lasted several 
hours, — ^which, however, could hardly have been very 
strengthening to piety. 

At last the flood of people burst firom the church, 
the flame-coloured and grass-green kerchiefs gleamed ; 
but gradually the crowd grew thicker, ana pushed 
forward, so that the white head-dresses, white linen 
capes and sleeves, were the principal colours, and it 
looked quite like a procession in a Catholic country. 
The road became ammated again ; the over-burdened 
boats rowed away again; one carriage after another 
drove off, but there still remained people behind. 
They congregated in groups along the oroad street of 
Lecksand, from the church to the inn. I was living 
in the inn, and I must confess, that mv Danish 
sounded very strange to them all. I therefere spoke 
broken Swedish, and the servant assured me, that she 
had understood me better than she had imderstood 
the French, who spoke French to her the year before. 

"While I sat thus in my chamber, the little grand- 
daughter of the hostess came in, a pretty little child, 
who was overjoyed at the sight of my gay travel- 
ling-bag, my Scottish plaid, and the red morocco case 
in my portmanteau. I took a sheet of paper, and cut 
the child a mosque, with minarets and open windows, 
and it rushed happy from the room. A little while 
after I heard a great chattering in the court, and I 
had an idea that it concerned my work of art. I 
stepped stealthily out upon the gallery, and saw how 
the grandmother held my Turkish mosque up in the 
light down in the court, with a radiant countenance, 
and a crowd of Dalecarlians of both sexes pressed 

b2 
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around her, all in an ecstasy at my work ; but tbe little 
maiden, the dear little child, cried and stretched out 
her hands toward her rightful property, for she might 
not keep it, because it was much too pretty. I crept 
back to my room, highly flattered and amused, and a 
moment afterward some one knocked at my door. It 
was the grandmother, who brought me a plate full of 
gingerbread cakes. 

" I bake the best of any one in Dalecarlia," said 
she, " but the patterns are all of my grandmother's 
time. You, sir, cut out so beautifully, would you not 
kindly cut me out a few new patterns ?" 

And I sat the whole evening of St. John's Day, 
and cut out models for gingerbread: nut-crackers 
with boots, windmills that were man and mill at once, 
in slippers, with a door in his stomach, and dancers, . 
that pointed with one foot to the Pleiades. Grand- 
mother took them all, but she tamed the dancers 
over and over, the legs were too high for her ; she 
thought they were one-legged and three-armed. 

"These are new patterns," she observed; "but 
they are hard, very hard!" 

t liope tliat I still live in Dalecarlia in new ginger- 
bread models. 



XIX. 
AT LAKE STLJAN. 

We arc now high up in Dalecarlia, at Lake Siljan, 
the j^]ye of Dalecarlia, of which the island of Soler, 
with its white, glittering church, forms the pupil. 

How beautiful it is in the summer here ! The far- 
off mountains show themselves in clearest blue, the 
sunlight streams over the pure, bright water-mirror, 
where the fairy of the desert, the witch of the Medi- 
terranean, I'ata Morgana, sometimes comes, and builds 
a palace of enchantment. The Dalecarlian would tell 
you, that o'er Lake Siljan, the " Nock " swims, like a 
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river-horse, with a seaweed-hued mane. Look forth 
across the waters, where the boats come with the 
wedding-party and the guests, with music and song ! 
Look along the forest hiUs along the shore, where the 
ruby-hued houses stand proudly in the sunshine, 
where the bells of the goat sound, and the song peals 
loud and full, as if it had come through the shepherd's 
horn. "Huia! Huia!" 

How beautiful is it here upon a summer's day! 
How beautiful in winter, when the frost binds the 
quicksilver within its narrow passage. Then the 
heavens seem doubly high and blue ; the pine-forest 
stands green amidst the white snow ! The charcoal- 
burner's fire crackles in the wood; the agile hun- 
ter brings down wolf and bear ; and on the ice- 
mirror of Siljafi sledges glide in hundreds over the 
deep waters, while the hoar-frost clings to the tra- 
veller's furs, to his cap, to his beard. Behold the 
regions in the brightness of the full-orbed moon, and 
in the red and greenish-blue flames of the north- 
light ! Come into this room, where the fire crackles in 
the stove, and the family sits circling before it ! Here it 
is homeish, here it is kindly ! Ask the Dalecarlians ! 
"Wherever they may come in this world, however well 
they may succeed, still they sigh for their home, for 
their poor huts up in the icy north: "for," reason 
they, " we live so confidingly up there in our homes !" 

Health, industry, and contentment, are the wealth of 
the Dalecarlian. He feels himself that he is nobly 
born of ancient days. He is a monarch within his 
own walls, and addresses the king with " thou." 

When, in the reign of King Charles, John, one of 
his grandchildren, visited Dalecarlia, an old peasant 
came up to him, shook him by the hand, and said, 
" Qreet thy old grandfather in Stockholm from me !" 

The people of Dalecarlia love the song and the 
dance; the "nyckel" harp, and the bockhom, the 
bagpipes, and the violin. - A poet's heart dwells 
within these people, and a poet's heart ever loves its 
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kinff ! The Dalecarlians bore the yiolenoe and rapadi; 
of their avariciouB and execrable goyemors, who ruled 
in the name of the king, the longest of anj proTinoe 
of Sweden. This was at the time the Danes had the 
country. The Dane did evil in Sweden in former 
times, and the Swedish soldier remembered it when 
he acted so harshly and wrongly against the Danish 
peasants under Charles X* Blessed be the hanw 
that sounded, the voices that sang ** Eeconciliation !" 
through the length and breadth of the land. Blessed 
be the new age ! Let us understand and love each 
other in this world ! It is beautiful to see brothers 
and neighbours living in unity and friendship. May 
the sunlight of peace, with God's aid, shine over aU 
lands! 

The historical reminiscences of Dalecarlia turn back 
our looks into yon bloody times ; from Dalecarlia went 
forth the star of Sweden s unity. 

Scandinavia's (jueen, Margaret, was no loving mo- 
ther to her Swedish lands. King Erich, the Pomcnip 
nian, whom some future poet will lead before the 
judgment-seat of all nations, wronged them still more, 
llis name sounded in the curses which the rough 
cruelty of the viceroys pressed from the hearts of the 
people. The annals of Swedish history tell of the 
Chain Eock, by the bleak shores of the lake, to which 
the peasant was ironed, naked, in the frost and cold. 
They tell how the peasant was hung up in smoke, and 
often perished there. "It served him right!" said 
they ; " he could or would not pay !'* If the last jado 
in his stables died, they harnessed him to the plough, 
and his wife to the hay- waggon. A Danish governor, 
Josse Erikson, cruel as Gcssler in Switzerland, 
worked evil and every wrong against the brave Dale- 
carlians. The bitter cup ran over, and the Dalecarlians 
refused to obey him, and ordered him not to let 
himself be seen amongst them. The arrows were 
sharpened, the steel strengthened, bows brought forth, 
and Engelbrecht Engelbrechtson, who lived in the 
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neighbourhood of the "Copper Mount," where Fahlun 
now lies, was chosen their leader. He was a man in 
the prime of life, a free and noble man ; he had served 
in foreign armies, and was practised in arms and 
knightly sports. Eebellion ae^ainst the deputy, he 
told them, was rebellion against the king, and he 
begged them to wait until he had travelled the long 
distance between them and Copenhagen, and had 
spoken with the king. He started on his journey. 
The little underset Dalecarlian, with his brignt eyes, 
and his proud forehead, and his hair running down 
over his shoulders, came into King Erich's audience- 
chamber, and told the people's ills with a clear, loud 
voice. Promises of mdder measures were given, but 
not kept, and Engelbrecht journeyed agam to the 
king, but was refused an audience. Then the Dale- 
carlians arose under Engelbrecht, expelled the bad 
governors and destroyed their habitations. The Dale- 
carlian axe severed the band between King Erich and 
the Swedish kingdom. 

History throws a bright halo about Dalecarlia! 
From the leaves of Time thou canst hear an approving 
voice in thine ears when thou dost visit this region. 

At Lake Siljan, where Battwik and Mora mirror 
them in the water, and in the dark forests above them, 
wandered Q-ustaf Wasa, deserted and pursued in the 
bitter time of his youth, now the measureless theme 
for ballad and painting. At Christian II.'s command, 
the best of the noble race of Sture, and among them 
Q-ustaf Erikson Wasa, were dragged hostages to 
Copenhagen, and incarcerated in the Blue Tower. 
Afterwards, Gustaf was removed to a milder confine- 
ment in Kalloe Castle, in Jutland. His youth and 
beauty interested them in him. He was allowed to 
go about but inconsiderably watched ; his guards often 
saw him sitting dreamily, looking sorrowfully across 
the Kattegatt to the coast of Sweden ; no one took 
much heed of him, and this negligence enabled him to 
fly. He fled through forests and across commons, and 
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rested first when lie was twelve leagues distant from 
his prison.* Jutland cattle were to be driven to Ger- 
many, and Gustaf Wasa turned drover. Thus he 
escaped to Liibeck, where his cause was received so 
favourably by the mayor and council, that they gave 
him assistance and protection, and allowed him to 
continue his journey in a ship which was sailing to 
Sweden. He landed at the promontory of Stensoe, in 
the neighbourhood of Calmar; but as the people in that 
district still believed in the promises of grace and kind- 
ness of King Christian, Gustaf was obliged to creep 
through the backwoods of his native land by night ; the 
noblest of the Sture family wandered in the land as 
outlaws, and the Danish spies were after them, and 
after Gustaf in particular. The army went then into 
the neighbourhood of Stockholm, and the blood-ocean 
was here created. On hearing of it, Gustaf fled to 
Dalecarlia. In Dalecarlian costume, with an axe over 
his shoulder, ho came to Rank, to the mines, two 
leagues from Eahlun, and here he entered into the 
service of the wealthy miner Anders Pehrssou, a 
former schoolfellow, and threshed the com in his bam 
for hire. The servant-maiden in the house perceived 
the gold-embroidered silken collar that Gustaf wore 
beneath his coarse gaberdine, and she told it to the 
master, who called Gustaf secretly to him, and heard 
him relate the circumstances of the blood-bath in 
Stockholm, about Gustaf s mother, then held captive 
in Denmark, and about all the misery and sorrow that 
hovered over Sweden, and how life and blood must 
now be risked in her cause ! Eut these words were 
wasted, and Gustaf was obliged to leave the mines, 
and depart once more into the deep, deep forests. It 
was winter, and the ice broke as he paHsod over the 
Lille Meadow. He dried his drenched clothes in the 
posthouse at Glottorj^), and fled on to Orniis, where 

* Tho events so graphically related by Andersen, above, have 
been excellently cast into a dramatic fonn by the less fortunate 
than celebratedi August von Kotzebue. — K, R. H, M, 
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Arendt Pehrsson dwelt. Arendt Pehrsson proved a 
false friend, and lie betrayed him, and apprized tlie 
governor, who pursued him with twenty companions. 
They were already in the courtyard, but Arendt 
Pehrsson' 8 wife, the brave Barbro Stigstochter, 
warned Q-ustaf, who, ere they had penetrated to the 
room, slipped down a water-pipe, bv the aid of a rope, 
and was received by the servant, who awaited him, oy 
Barbro* s orders, with a sledge, and dashed away to 
Korsnas, to Sandwick, and to S wards] 6, hunted hotly 
by spies and soldiers. He was kindly received by a 
school companion, the village pastor Jonn, and stayed 
there for eight days. They spoke in truth and faith 
of the good of Sweden. As, however, Arendt of 
Omas and the governor were continually sending 
forth spies and soldiers, Qustaf was forced to fly ; and 
hardly stood he in the warm room of Sir Swenn, in 
Isala, when the people of his enemy came in. Cun- 
ningly did Swenn's wife rush upon him, and, beating 
him about the shoulders, cried, as in anger, " What ! 
dost stand here and stare at the strangers, as if thou 
hadst ne'er seen any one ! Away ! get thee to tho 
bam and work!" And Gustaf looked foolish, and 
went and threshed in the barn. The governor's 
people did not think that the beaten lout was he that 
they were sent to seize. 

On all the ways and roads were spies and armed 
people ; all over Dalecarlia they sought the outlaws ; 
but busily they sought for Q-ustaf Erikson Wasa. 

The Dalecarlians knew that he tarried among them ; 
they knew that he had put himself under their pro- 
tection, and all swore in their hearts that he, as a 
guest of them all, should be safe among them — 
none would prove traitorous, like Arendt in Ornas. 

Swenn in Isala thought that Gustaf would not be 
safe with him, and wished him to depart deeper into 
the forest, to the village of Mamas. There dwelt two 
honest men, the brothers Maths and Pehr Olofsson. 
But the way was blocked and guqjded at every corner 
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by Boldiera, at every hedge, at every bridge ; therefore 
it was necessary to conceal Gtistaf in the midst of a 
load of straw that Swenn himself conducted through 
the midst of the watchful sentries. One of them 
thrust his long spear into the straw^ and wounded 
Gustaf in the le^. The wound was slight, but tbo 
blood ran through the straw, and when Swenn ob- 
served it, he cut his horse in the foot, and it bled, 
and nobody had a suspicion of the truth. 

In the forest of Lecksand, at the meadow of 
Liungso, beneath a great overturned tree, whose 
mighty branches o'ershadowed a great space, tbe 
brothers concealed the fugitive during three days and 
three nights, and brought him food. Yet at night he 
found shelter here, and rested beneath a great ove^ 
hanging birch, and then, and here, the determination 
awoke within his soul to address the people, and he 
ventured to Sattwik; in the churchyard there, he 
spoke to the whole community about the blood-bath in 
Stockholm, and of the misery that the Swedes were 
obliged to undergo. The people were moved, and 
swore vengeance, but returned the next moment to 
prudent measures ; it was thought necessary to know 
what measures tlio neighbouring villages would advo- 
cate. 

So Gustaf journeyed farther by Mora to Utmeland, 
where Mats Larsson'a wife concealed him in the 
cellar, and pushed a great beer-cask over the traj)- 
door, so that the governor and his people should not 
find him when they arrived. Here he lay hid till 
after Christmas, and it was not till one of the holidays 
that ho came forth, and spoke from a hillock near 
Mora, with a loud-sounding voice, to the Dalecarlians, 
who were leaving the church. lie adjured them by 
the love their ancestors bore to liberty and to their 
country; he reminded them of their wars under 
Engelbrecht and the Stures ; he spoke of the fearful 
scenes enacting in Stockholm, and of Christian's 
cruelty to Sture's widow and children. The whole 
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assembly was moved. Some wept, others cried aloud 
that they should seize their arms. Some, however, 
came forth, and were followed by several others, who 
spoke against G-ustaf. They said that Christian's 
hand was against the nobles, not against the peasants ; 
and that they might surely believe thus, for Christian, 
the tyrant of the nobles, was the poor man's friend. 
His humane laws for the protection of the then bru- 
tishly-treated peasants bore testimony in his favour. 

The men of Mora were undecided in their determi- 
nation. The greater number advised Gustaf to depart 
fjftrther toward the Norwegian frontier, and sadly he 
turned him thither, giving up his country for ever. 

Already could he see the Norwegian mountains. 
Sorely troubled in spirit, he stood st3l. He was an- 
hungered, he was athirst. He heard the bells of the 
church of Lima ; he entered that place, and piously 
knelt in prayer. In prayer, fervid and heart-breaking, 
he raised his deeply sorrowing spirit to Q-od, who 
endued him with courage, eloquence, and might, to 
speak once more to his countrymen. They heard 
him ; they understood him ; but they dared not act, — 
so he departed, and came to the village of Salen, the 
last before the frontier. Once more, and for the last 
time, he turned him toward the pine-forests, the ice, 
and the snow of Dalecarlia. Behold ! two figures, with 
the celerity of steam, came skating over the ice and 
the icy snow ! They were two good skaters sent by 
the people of Mora to find out Q-ustaf, and to bring 
liim back their chief. 

Just as Q-ustaf had quitted Mora, another outlaw, 
the celebrated Lars Olofsson, arrived there. He spoko 
^o the people of the blood-bath in Stockholm, and how 
Christian was erecting scaffolds about the country for 
their turn, and how taxes and injustice would oppress 
them heavily, by reason of their fidelity to the Stures. 
Then were the people vexed that they had sent Q-ustaf 
away, and an old man rose and said, that a fresh 
north wind had blown whenever Gustaf had spoken, 
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and as it was an old-folk belief, that whatever begins 
when the north wind blows succeeds, all rose as one 
man, and exclaimed that wealth and life should be 
risked in the cause of their country, and for Gustaf 
Erikson Wasa. 

In Mora they proclaimed him king, and then he 
departed with eleven hundred men to the great Cop- 
per-mount, and arrested the governor, and the other 
creatures of Christian's tyranny. The outlaws flocked 
to Q-ustaf everywhere, the people of every place to 
which he came joined his standard, and his army had 
increased to 15,000 men, when he met his enemies at 
Brunbek Ferry. 

'' And yet thicker the arrows whizzed through the air, 
Than the hail when it falleth from Heaven^" 

the old song tells us : the arrows of the Dalecarlians 
whistled over the floods of the Dal. 

" The devil himself cannot conquer a people that 
eat only bark, and drink only water !" said the Danish 
bishop Beldenak, who was there, and he advised his 
people to take to their heels ; but the Dalecarlians 
thronged resistlessly onward, and one corpse lay bv 
tlio other, with the steel arrow through its heart and 
coming out at the back. G-reat was the loss of the 
Danes, and the Dalecarlians yet sing : — 

" Broad is the ferry of Brunbek, and deep, 
"Where the hosts of the JUtlanders took their last leap, 
And the Dane fled him fer out of Sweden." 

And Gustaf and his Dalecarlians passed on to TJpsala, 
forward to the battle near Brunkeberg, and to the 
triumphal entrance into Stockliolm, where at last he 
could call to his friends, in the words of the ballad, 

" Ye men of Sweden stood me true to-day, 
And, by God's help, your faith I will repay I " 

To Dalecarlia, where Gustaf wandered hotly pur- 
sued by his enemies, — to Dalecarlia, where the people 
are contented and merry, where the old steel arrows 
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and bows hang above the stove, and where the dance 
circles round the maypole, thither will we wend our 
steps, Painter and Poet, for somewhat of the spirit of 
art have we all, or we should not understand their 
aspirations. 

The horses are in the carriage, and the postilion 
awaits us. From Lecksand we drive by the margin 
of the lake to Eattwik and Mora. The boy will tell 
thee tales of King Gustaf ; every child knows about 
him here, and if thou art a Dane, and he remark it, 
he will smilingly discourse with thee of the old fighting 
times, and tell thee how good it is that we know 
each other better now-a-days. The Dane comes hither 
and visits us, and the Swede goes, too, across to Den- 
mark. The Swedish soldiers in Denmark have written 
home, and told what pleasant and kind fiiends they 
have found in the land of the Danes. The boy will tell 
thee how completely they understand each other, how 
similar they are in manners and customs, in belief and 
thought. Thou wilt learn how well and gloriously the 
harvest has turned out these latter years in Sweden, 
even up in Dalecarlia ; but a few years ago famine 
pressed so hard here, that a farmer went to the pro- 
vost to buy some straw, he was going to cut small, 
and mix with the birch-bark bread they were obliged 
to eat. "These are excellent times!" saith he, and 
showeth thee his black, hard, flat bread, that he is 
breaking with his white strong teeth. 

The sun shines brightly over the dark forest-grown 
mountain-ridges and the quiet surface of the lake. 
Prom the road by Bergseng we have the best view of 
Siljan. Here we can see the copper weathercock of 
the church of Mora, and behold the blue mountains in 
a twofold row. At Bergseng the traveller generally 
considers his journey complete ; he has then seen the 
most beautiful portion of Dalecarlia, tut not in all its 
romantic changes. 

Eeneath us, close at hand, lies Eattwik church, 
glittering as a white swan, upon the green promon- 
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tory, and we will go thither, to a friendly home, to 
the parsonage, where there are light-hearted, kindlj 
people. The forest is fragrant ; round about us wild 
currant-bushes are growing, and the blossom is on the 
bush, with its reddish leaves. 

" Welcome hither !*' it sounds from the parsonage, 
and we are led into the hall, which, although it is 
midsummer, is icy cold ; but soon, with help of large 
faggots in the stoves, it is comfortable here. The fire 
crackles and reaches up the chimney with its flames. 
Friends come, the curate, the doctor, and others from 
the neighbourhood, and the pimch-bowl steams, and 
conversation ensues, lively, healthy, and strong, as 
aU nature is up here. 

After dinner we make a pilgrimage to the church ; 
the strong sunlight falls directlv upon the gay pic- 
tures on the wma. The poor-box, a curious figure 
in wood of a beggar, called Lazarus, sfcands at tbe 
church door ; men, women, and children are crowding 
by ; a corpse is being carried to the grave ; the men 
lift their hats before the dead person, for it is a 
custom of this country, as well as in Catholic lands. 

We saunter through the wood, by a little corn-field. 

" I came along here last year,** said one of our 
company, " and saw somebody going along in the 
middle of the com ; I thought it was the vicar, and 
was going to say * Grood day ! * when I perceived that 
it was Nalle, as we call him. It was a great bear, who 
was good-humouredly walking on his hind-legs, eating 
tlio ears off the stalks, and murmuring to himself I 
didn't say * Good day !* to him, but went oflT quickly, 
and so did he too.'* 

On emerging from the forest on to the broad road- 
way, we came to that point whence such a glorious 
viow of Eiittwik church, the lake, and the far-off 
mountains, is to bo obtained. We are close by the 
new Bathing Institute, which is comfortably and well 
arrai]ged, and contains pleasant rooms, libraries, and 
baths. There you may see the mummies of the river 
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Dal, but living, red-cheeked, blooming men, wrapped 
in sheets, with only the head free. These are bathers, 
who have just come out of the cold bath. The baths 
at Rattwik are just like those at Q-rafenberg, in 
Silesia. Upon the table in the library lie books and 
newspapers. Here we are again touched by the wires 
that hang together with the living, restless world. We 
feel by the electro-magnetic current of the printed 
world what occurs without, and we rush back into 
Nature's realms, into the sunshine, where the birch 
wafts fragrance over Lake Siljan. 

Once more to the minister's house, under the high 
trees in view of the lake. It is so pleasan't and de- 
lightful in the little rooms ; well-known names look 
toward us from the great bookcases, the whole of 
Scandinavia's later literature is waiting here for 
winter, to open an enchanted garden, when ice and 
snow lie outside, and Dalecarlia lies as it were without 
the boundaries of Europe. Poetry and Science bubble 
with eternal fountains, while Nature is obliged to sleep 
her wmter sleep. 

From Eattwik we depart to Mora, where Q-ustaf 
spoke to the villagers. We go to the porphyry 
quarry, where the magnificent vases are formed ; we 
ride along the deserted, narrow forest-path, to the 
huts of the Pins. - Solitary and holy, gay and glorious, 
is it in Dalecarlia, but most glorious at the Siljan ! 

Painter, take thy sketch-book and colours in thy 
hand, and depart to Dalecarlia! Landscape after 
landscape will reveal itself to you. Come hither in 
spring, when the youths go into the camp for exercise. 
Stand upon the road, a little way from the gate they 
will presently open, and see how the procession comes 
through the house, with the musician at the head. 
Children and old men stand upon the hill, under the 
drooping birches, and say "Farewell!" 

Enter the Clothes Chamber ; more varied hues than 
these, no chamber in the many-coloured home of the 
Turks presents. The Clothes Chamber is usually a 
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wooden house, standing detached from the rest, where 
the wardrobes of the family are kept. It is built upon 
high, raised piles, to prevent rats and similar animals 
from creeping in. The ladder-stair is put to the door, 
and you enter. Under the ceiling, and along the 
walls, stretched upon cask-hoops, hang the dresses and 
gowns of the women, in all colours, in an almost in- 
credible quantity, for each person of the family often 
possesses seventeen or eignteen of them. Here are 
petticoats and bodices ; here are the coats, vests, and 
breeches of the boys. Stockings seem to stud every 
side, so many of them are there, and the linen of every 
description has here a fixed place. There seems to oe 
an inundation of shoes upon the floor, so plump, »o 
artistically-formed like wooden shoes, that it almost 
gives one the idea that their maker was possessed of 
an inventive genius ! The hymn-books are placed in 
a row in the painted, flower-decked press. The wall, 
too, where it is possible to catch a glimpse of it 
through the dresses, is also painted. There, for in- 
stance, you may descry the prophet Elias, in his fire- 
chariot, drawn by sun-horses, that look remarkably 
like pigs ill the drawing. Jacob, too, is there, striving 
with Jehovah, and Jehovah has on a frock-coat, 
leather breeches, and jack-boots. Over the windows, 
there are verses of Scriptiu'c, and names ; tulips, too, 
and roses, bloom there as they never bloomed in 
nature. Painter, give us a picture of the Clothea 
Cluiinbcr, when the young girls are fetching their 
bodizeiiings, or housing them up again. 

"This is nouglit to be painted !'* sayest thou, per- 
chance ; well, then, it is somewhat to see ! — Come ! 
Come ! 

Painter and Poet, join ye your hands, — wander up 
to Dalecarlia, — the poor country is rich in beauty ana 
poetry, but richest by the margin of Lake Siljan ! 
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XX. 

FAITH AND SCIENCE. 

A 8EBM0N OF NATURE. 

Teuth can never war against Truth, nor Science 
against Paith (of course considering; them both as in 
their purest state). They meet, and they strengthen 
the most glorious reflection of mankind, — Immortality. 
And yet, thou dost say, I was more at peace, and less 
full of care, when, as a child, I closed my eyes upon 
the bosom of my mother, and slept, cradled in Paith, 
without Sophistry forming a part of my thoughts. 
This foreknowledge, this combination of Under- 
standing in all things, this dovetailing of one member 
into another, from Eternity to Eternity, deprives me 
of a support, — my confidence in Prayer, the pinions 
which soar with me to God ! When tnese loosen and 
droop, I fall swooning to the dust, without comfort or 
hope. I bend, 'tis true, before the light of Know- 
ledge, so great and glorious ; but it seems to me Pride 
to thmk of knowing as much as God. '' Even as wise 
shall ye be!" said the Serpent to Man, when it 
was tempting him to partake of the fruits of the Tree 
of Knowledge. Mv Understanding cannot refuse to 
believe the truth oi that which the astronomer teaches 
and demonstrates. I behold the wonderful infinite 
BjQOwledge of God in the whole structure of the 
Universe,— in small things as in great,— how it fits so 
tightly; and forms a complete, boundless, harmo- 
nizing Whole ; and I tremble in my highest need, in 
my deepest sorrow, — ^what can mj prayer alter, where 
all is Law from Eternity to Etemiiy ! 

Thou tremblest before Universal Power that mani- 
fests itself in Universal Love, tremblest before the 
Being to whom, be it spoken humanly, Heart and 
Understanding are but as one ; tremblest while thou 

B 
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knowest that the same Being hath selected thee far 
Immortality ! 

I know it by Faith, in the holy eternal words of the 
Scriptures. Science lies like a stone upon my gravp, 
but it is my Faith that aids me to shiver it to pieces. 

It is not so to Him ! the smallest floweret preacbei 
from its emerald-hued stalk, in the name of Science: 
Immortality ! Hark to it 1 The Beautiftil also brin^ 
a proof of the truth of Immortality, and with tiu 
demonstration from both Faith and Science^ we Im- 
mortals shall not tremble at our greatest need. The 
pinions of Prayer will not loosen and droop ; thou wilt 
believe in the eternal laws of Love, as thou doffc 
believe in the laws of Mind. 

When a child brings us a handful of flowers torn from 
the meadow, one flower lies so, and another so, — all in 
confusion ; then do we perceive in every single flower 
the beauty, the harmony in colours and forms, thit 
is so pleasant to our eye; instinctively we arrange 
them, and each single beauty flows together into 
a Beautiful Whole : we admire no longer the flower, 
but the garland. Harmonical Beauty is an instinct 
in us, it lies in our eyo and our ear, the bridgei 
from the Soul to the Created around us. In all our 
senses there is a godlike Perfusion, in our whole 
Being a striving after Harmony, like to that which 
manifests itself throughout Creation, and is perceived 
even in the pulsations of the air, — made visible in 
acoustical figures. In the Bible there is the phrase 
" Grod in Spirit and in Truth," and in it we find the 
best and most comprehensive expression for that Pe^ 
ccptive Power, which we denominate the Feeling of 
the Beautiful. What is this but " Spirit and Truth," 
the Bevelation of the Almighty. As, too, our own 
soul radiates from the eyo and from the delicate 
movement of tlio muscles about the mouth, so lights 
tlio picture of God irom all Existence, in Spirit and 
in Truth. Harmonical Beauty is present in the 
smallest flower, the smallest leaf, as well as in the 
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t, .'complete garland, in our Earth, as Well as in the 
numberless Heavenly Bodies in Infinite Space ; as &r 

' as the eye can see, as far as Science reaches, every* 
thing, small and great, is full of Beauty through the 

, means of Harmony. 

But if we look upon Man, — for whom we have the 
highest and the holiest designation : created " in the 
likeness of Gk)d," — Man, who can comprehend within 
his own mind the whole universe of God, — ^the Harw 
mony of Creation seems to be broken. By reason of 
our equal birth, we are all equal! as Beings we have 
no "rights;" but how variously does God dispense 
Intellect to us ! Some receive so infinitely great a 
share, others so little; our birth decrees us our 
home and our relative position, and how many of us 
are not destined to. the greatest straits, the hardest 
contests here below; we are placed here, we are 

■ brought hither, and how many might not siy with 
Truth, " Would that I had never been bom !" . 

Human Life, the highest here on Earth, would 
therefore not be subject to the laws of Universal 
Harmony; that is incredible, that is wrong, and so 
cannot be. 

The Disharmony of Life consists in the fact that 
we perceive only an insignificant portion of that Life, 
' — the state of Being upon Earth ; there must, theres- 
fore, be a continued existence, — an Immortality. 

So dost thou preach to us, thou smallest of all 
flowers, that everything created is Beautifiil and Har- 
monious. If our Being were ; ended here on earth, 
then the Perfect in God's Creation would be im- 
perfect, God would not be Justice and Love, as all in 
iN'ature and Eevelation demonstrates ; and if Hu- 
manity be pointed out as a condition in which 
Harmony may be present, but is not, then all our 
striving and activity sinks to the level of the working 
of the coral insect ; Humanity becomes a monument 
erected to the Greatness of the Creatoi^, who would 
^ have manifested his Magnificence, but not his 

s2 
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highest Love! Universal Love is not Self-love! 
Immortality we have ! 

In this nch Knowledge we feel ourselves elevated 
to God, fully convinced that whatever happens is for 
our good ! Our earthly eye can but penetrate to a ce^ 
tain Doundary in Space ; our spiritual organ can onlv 
reach a certaui goal, but beyond, the laws of XJniverni 
Love must reign even as here. The Fore-knowledge 
of the Eternal Mind should not disturb us. We know 
fully what different operations must take place in 
the different seasons, we know the time of the bloe- 
soms and the fruit, what sorts of plants flourish then, 
and live, and the time of harvest ; we know when the 
storms will rule, and when the rainy season will 
begin. G-od, therefore, must possess the same know- 
ledge of his whole creation to an infinitely greater 
degree, as well of the empyrean with its coimtless 
planets, as of the earth and its inhabiting creature, 
man. He must know everything, — thousands of 
years are to him but as a day, — then will the budding, 
the flourishing of the human race take place— ^il^ 
will some storm of passion sweep over the world, 
and cause the development of this character or that 
making men mighty, each a bom God-man. 

History shows us these ; one member hang;s to the 
next in the spiritual world as in the material. The 
Eyo of Wisdom, the Paternal Eye, comprehends the 
whole! and should we not therefore pray to this 
Eather in the bitterness of our hearts, pray with hope 
as our Saviour prayed : " Let this cup pass firom me, 
but not my will, but thine bo fulfilled!" Let us 
never forget these last words ! and our prayer will be 
fulfilled, if it be for our good ; and if not, let us be as 
the child here below, who turns in its sorrow to its 
earthly father, and sees not his wish fulfilled by him, 
but is comforted by the mild words and loving lan- 
guage of Eeason, which turns the sorrow in its eye to 
tears, and the child's^ sadness is milder, — that will 
come to us too by prayer ! The eye will have tearsi 
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but the heart comfort and hope ! — and who has been 
so far on the soul's journey, as to deny that Prayer is 
the wing on which we soar into that sphere, where 
God grants us the olive-branch of help and grace. 

'Tis just then, when we walk alone; the roadway of 
Science with open eyes, that we perceive the splendour 
of the truth. The wisdom of Humanity is but a 
cubit's length of the high pillar of Eevelation, on 
which Q-od reposes, but this cubit will grow through 
Eternity, in Faith and with Faith. Science is like a 
chemical test, which tell us that the Gold is Pure ! 



XXI. 

IN THE FOREST. 

We are now a great distance on the other side of 
tbe river, we have left the corn-fields, and have 
entered the forest, where we draw up before the little 
inn, which is decked with green boughs about the 
door and windows, in honour of St. John's Feast. 
The kitchen is ornamented with birch and althea- 
berry-twigs. The bread is suspended from some poles 
running along the ceiling. The manna of the forest 
wilderness hangs over the head of the old woman, 
standing there, polishing her brass kettle. The tap- 
room, where the farmer's men sit and drink round 
merrily, is also gloriously bedizened with green. 
John builds his bower everywhere, but most of all in 
the wild wood itself. For miles the forest stretches 
on ; we journey on for miles without seeing a house, 
perhaps without perceiving any one driving, walking, 
or riding. Come! The ostler has put in other 
horses ; come into the far-extended wood- wilds. "We 
drive along even, beaten ways. The air is clear, and 
it is summerly here, and the fragrance of the birch 
and the Linnea. It goes up hill and down hill this 
road, and ever serpentines, and gives us some little 
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change ; 'but never get we forth from the thick, M 
forest. We pass by little lakes, that lie deep and 
qniet, as if thej hid night and sleep behind their nut- 
brown mirrors. Now we are in a forest plain, where 
all around nought but the charred stumps of trees 
stand above the starfish^looking roots. Black, bunit, 
and desert is this patch so long and dreary^ and nol 
even one bird flies across it. Now taU, bowing 
birches greet us again. A squirrel leaps sportivelj 
across the road up a tree. Our eyes run along the 
wood'^own mountain-wall, that stretches far, far into 
the distance, but still we see no house; nowhere 
does the bluish cloud of smoke rise into the skj, 
and that gives us notice, Here are men. The sun 
shines warmly, the flics 4^ce about the horses, perch 
upon them, fly up again and dance, to rest anew and sit 
still. Perhaps they think, "Now there is no mo- 
tion, we are not gomg forward, we are sitting still!" 
They think what many people thmk, who do not remem* 
her that the horses of Time fly ever forward with m! 
How solitary it is here ! How fine to feel alone, with 
G-od and yourself! As the sunlight streams over the 
earth, and over the wide solitary wood, so doth the 
spirit of God stream over mankind, and into their 
hearts. Ideas and thoughts unfold themselves, in- 
finite, inexhaustible, as the magnet, which gives of its 
might to the iron, and yet loses none itself. Here 
in the woods, hero upon the long, solitary road, ideas 
begin to stir upon the great highway of thought, that 
leads through the brain. Wonderful, rich caravans 
travel by from the works of the noets, from the home 
of memory, and new ones join m, caused by the cir- 
cumstances of the moment: pious child-processions, 
with waving banners, and joyful strains of melody ; 
dancing Mcenades, the wild Bacchantes of the blood. 
The sun bums here within the open wood ! It is as 
if the Summer-spirit of the south had migrated to 
the northern wood solitudes, and had sought a forest 
valley where he lay upon the hot sunbeams, and slept. 
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rroni this is the silence, as 'twere night ; no bird is 
to be heard, no bough moves. What may the summer 
of the south be dreaming up here in the north, beneath 
the firs and the fragrant burch-trees P 

The records of antiquity in the southern lands 
tell us legends of mighty enchantresses, who changed 
themselves to swans, and flew to the H3rperborean 
lands, •* east of the north wind," where they bathed 
in the quiet lakes, and grew younger again. We 
are now in the woods by those deep lakes, we see 
swans flying above our heads, and swimming in the 
dashing rivers and quiet lakes. These woods stretch 
jBar to the west and north, and become ever thicker, 
ever greater ; the carriage-road ends, and the distance 
to the frontier is passed by following the narrow 
pathway on horseback. Legends of the Black Death,- 
and of the Plague,* start up in our memory. It 
passed through the lands, and turned the cultivated 
fields, and the villages, indeed whole parishes, into 
wild moor and wood. Deserted and forgotten, covered 
by rank moss, grass, and bushes, the churches stood 
for many years deep in the forests, no one knew 
where ; till, in the next century, a hunter, who had 
missed his way, came thither; his winged arrow 
dropped from the green wall, after loosening the 
moss, and then was the church found ; the wood- 
cutter was felling a tree in the wood, his axe struck 
the rock, and it returned a hoUow sound, crashing in. 
The fir beams feU, and a church of the time of the 
Black Death was discovered. The sun shone brightly 
once more, through the doors and windows, upon the 
brazen candelabrum and the altar, where the com- 
munion-cup still stood. The cuckoo came and perched, 
singing : ** Many, many years shalt thou live I" 

Wood solitude, such pictures dost thou open to the 
thoughts! Wood solitude, through thy halls the 
people now are passing in this pleasant summer sea* 
son, with cattle and household furniture; children 

♦ In the year 1850. 
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and old people are going to the lonely grazing-land, 
where the ecQO liveB, where Foes^ dwells as naturally 
as the wild wood flower. Dost thou perceive the caval- 
cade P The hroad waggon, highly laden with chests and 
tuns, with stools and kitchen matters. The bright cop- 
per kettle, and the tin plates flash in the sun. High 
above everything sits the ancient grandmother, and 
holds her spinning-wheel, which forms the apex of the 
pyramid. The father is guiding the horse, and the 
mother carries her youngest child on her back, sewed 
up in a hide. Very slowly goes the procession. The 
cattle are driven by the half-grown children ; theyliave 
wound a birch-twig into the horns of one of the 
<;ow8, but she does not seem proud of her ornaments, 
l>ut goes on with the same still-life pace as the rest, 
and beats the stupid flies with her tail. If the night 
is cool in the lonely forest, there is fuel in abundance; 
the trees fall here from age, and lie there retting. 
But take heed of the wood-shed, guard it well, for 
fear of the Fire Spirit in the wild wood. He comes to 
the uncared-for wood-heap, from out the storm-cloud, 
riding down to earth upon the blue lightning flash, 
which lights the thick dry moss on the groimd. Trees 
and bushes catch fire, and the flame runs from one 
tree to another. It looks a snow-storm of flre-flakei, 
the flames fly into the crowns of the trees ; what crack- 
ing and roaring as if 'twere the floods of the ocean 
The birds fly up in flights, or sink to the eartU 
choked with the smoke ; the animals speed them away^ 
or bum, hedged in by the sheets of fire ! Listen to 
their cries ! The howling of the wolf and the bear, 
dost thou know it? Quiet weather only, days of 
rain, and the wood plains can set bounds to the 
ravages of the fire-sea, and the burnt forest stands 
with its black stumps and trunks, as we see it here by 
the road. "VVe keep along it, but it becomes continu- 
ally worse. Actually speaking, it is no way at all, it is 
only in a way to become so. Large, half-dug-out stones 
lie in the middle of our track; thick-trunked trees 
have fallen right across our path, and we are forced 
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to get out ; the horses are taken out, the woodsmen 
help us in lifting the carriage over pits and unfilled 
holes. The sun shines* no longer, and a few rain- 
drops are falling, and soon there is a heavy shower ; 
hut how fragrant is the odour of the hirch ! Some 
way off there are huts built of loose trunks and fresh- 
green twigs, and in each is a large warm fire. See 
how the blue smoke whirls out through the green 
roof. Peasants are within at work, hammering hot 
iron : there they are eating supper. There they are 
laying a mine, to spring a rock. And still heavier 
descends the rain, and the birch and the fir smell 
ever fresher. It is magnificent in the green forest ! 



XXII. 

FAHLUN. 

At last we emerged from the wood, and saw a town 
before us, which, like most of the English manufac- 
turing towns, was surrounded by a dense cloud of 
smoke, which, however, had a greenish tint. It was 
the city of Fahlun. The road now slanted downward 
between two great hills, which had grown out of the 
slag which had been thrown from the melting-house, 
and which resembled burnt and petrified lava. No 
plant was to be seen, no grass sprouted forth by the 
wayside, no bird flew above, and a strong smell of 
sulphur, like that among the craters of Solfatara, 
impregnated the air. The copper roof of the church 
gleamed toward us, with an appearance of being 
covered with verdigris. Long, straight streets opened 
to our view, and a deathly stillness was grimly reigning 
here, as if Plague and Disease had peered into the 
huts, with their frightftil faces, and had terrified the 
inhabitants so that they did not dare to come into the 
broad light of day ; but plague' and disease are very 
unusual here; and when the pestilence was run- 
ning riot in Sweden, the rich and the mighty fled 
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hither to Fahluxiy the sulphur-loaded air of which was 
the only healthy air. Water of the colour of jellow- 
ochre mis the streamlet which runs in and out between 
the houses, to which the smoke from the shafts and 
the melting-ovens have given some of their colour ; tiia 
smoke had, too, penetrated into the church, and the 
slender pillars are dark with the copper-steam. It 
happened to be a storm when we amved ; but the 
thunder-growl and the lightning suited this town 
well, which looks as if it were buut upon the brink of 
a crater. 

We walked forth to the copper-mines, which be- 
stow the appellation of the ^ weat Cc^per-mooiH 
tain" to the whole district; its treasures were dis- 
covered, it is said, by two goats, who butting, tore up 
the sod with their horns, and turned up a mass 
of copper-ore. By the lonelv yellow-ochre-coloured 
street, wo got out between the high heaps of burnt 
slag and stones, grown to walls and eminences ; the 
fire gleamed from the oven in green, yellow, and red 
tongues, under a bluish-green smoke; half-naked 
sooty labourers were raking huge glowing fire-massei, 
that tho Hparks flew about : we could not avoid think- 
ing of Schiller's poem, " Tho Eide to the Forge."* 
From the rejected heaps of refuse, where the fire was 
yet active at a great depth, far below the surface, the 
heavy sulphur-steam rolled forth, the wind blowing 
it right across tho path along which we were going. 

* I subjoin the tetrastich to which Andersen refers, as it may 
not occur to the reader immediately. I liave aded a translation 
of my own for such persons as may not be acquainted with the 
spirited original. — K. B. H. M. 

" Hler nKhrten frtth und spilt den Brand 
Die Kneohte mit gesohiift'ffer Hand ; 
Der Funke spriiht, die Ba%e blasen, 
Als gait es Felsen zu verglasen." 

" Here did the miner's busy hand 
Nourish from mom till eve tho brand ; 
The sparks fly up, tho bellows blow, 
As if to bring the rocks to glow." 
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In the smoke, and filled with passing smoke, one 
building lay hj another, and strangely con^sed heaps 
of earth and stone, like uncompleted fortifications, 
stretched all around us. Bcaffolds, and long wooden 
bridges leading nowhere, are erected here. Great 
wheels revolved, long iron chaias and ropes were in 
never-ending motion. And we stood at last before a 
huge abyss; formerly there were three shafts, but 
they all fell into one ; now this mighty pit looks like 
a great valley, the many openings below seem from 
here like ground-swallows' nests; and two wooden 
huts were also below there. Some strangers, wearing 
the mining dress, were to be seen moving below with 
their guides, each with his lighted torch, and then 
disappearing again down one of the black holes. To 
tiie dark wood houses, in whose neighbourhood largo 
water-wheels were revolving, there came from giddy 
gullies, and from narrow deep wells, some of thie 
miners, standing in their wooden shoes, two at a 
time, on the edge of the tub, which, hanging by its 
heavy iron chains, was slowly wound up to the sm> 
face; singing and swinging they came merrily up<i 
Custom makes daring. It was related of one person, 
that often when he was ascending, he got out of the 
tub, and sat between the loose stones of the out* 
jutting crags, while they were blasting the rock and 
springing the veins below, so that it trembled and 
shook, and the stones rolled down all about him. If 
the daring fellow was warned, his answer was always 
the same joke, which seems to be a local one : ^' It has 
never cost me my neck yet." 

In some shafts, the descent is effected by a sort of 
machinery, which consists of two iron staircases, sup- 
ported against each other; they have a balancing 
movement, so that if you mount the one side, you 
come to the top, and the other side leads downward to 
the depths of the shaft. This is easy, but your foot 
must be moved quickly, or it will infallibly be smashed, 
and it must be borne in mind, that there are no railings 
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here, and tliat the deep abyss jawns on every side. 
The deepest shaft runs down verticallj above one 
hundred and ninety fathoms. There is no other 
danger, we were told, only one must not be giddy, and 
ako not afraid. One of the visitors went down the 
stairs with a burning torch in his hand, the flame 
grew gradually weaker and more indistinct, — was at 
length but a glimmer, and disappeared. A few days 
previous to our visit, it seemed some five or six 
schoolboys had slipped in unobserved, and found a 
pleasure in ascending and descending these ladders in 
the dark ; but at last they did not know whether they 
went upwards or downwards, and began to shout and 
to scream ; however, they escaped unhurt. 

!N'ear one of the greater openmgs, called " Fat Mat," 
there are rich copper veins, not yet broken in upon; 
it was in this chasm, that, in 1719, the body of a young 
man was found. He looked as if he had fallen in that 
same day, the dead man was so unchanged, — ^but he was 
known to nobody. Then came an old woman by, and 
burst into tears when she saw him. He was her bride- 
groom, who had disappeared forty-nine years before. 
She stood by wrinkled and old, but he seemed as young 
as when they had seen each other for the last time. 
In another pit there was discovered, in the year 1635, 
a dead person, who was so fresh-looking, that he seemed 
only to be asleep, but his dress and the old coins about 
him proved that ho must have perished two hundred 
years before. 

"Wo went to the so-called "Conservatory," where 
the vitriol is obtained ; it grew, like long sticks of 

freen sugar, about the rods that were standing in the 
oiling water. The steam in the place was excoria- 
tingly sharp, and the air laid hold of the tongue, that 
it appeared at last like a rusty spoon. It was quite 
refreshing to come out again into the open copper 
steam. 

As steaming, burnt, and plantless, is tho district 
oa this side of the citj, even as fresh, green, and 
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luxuriant is that on the other side of Fahlun ; high 
and branching trees grow almost to the walls of the 
houses. You are directlj in the fresh fir and beech 
forest, and look toward the lake and the far blue hills 
by Zather. 

The people here can tell you tales, and show you 
relics of Engelbrecht, and the deeds of his Dalecarlians, 
and of Gustaf "Wasa's errant wanderings. But we will 
bide in the smoke-circled city, with the dark houses 
and the quiet streets. It was almost midnight, as we 
still walked about here, and journeyed over the 
market-place. There was a wedding in one house, 
and a mass of people stood before it, the women 
nearest, the men somewhat more distant. According 
to the old Swedish custom, they called the bride and 
bridegroom forth ; and they came, for they dared not 
otherwise; the bridemaids stood by, witn lights in 
their hands. The tableau might be thus described : 
the bride, with eyes cast down upon the ground, the 
bridegroom smiHng, and the bridemaids with arch, 
expressive looks, and the people shouting, "Turn 
about somewhat! Now your back! Now your 
face ! The bridegroom quite round, the bride a uttle 
nearer!" The wedded couple turned hither and 
thither, and criticisms were not wanting. However, 
in this case they were expressions of approval and 
praise, though that is not always the case ; it might 
have been a fearful, annoying hour to the pair. Should 
the audience not be pleased, or if they dislike the 
match or the persons, they do not ms^se their 
feelings ; and perhaps, too, a rude jest may be made, 
accompanied with loud laughter. This custom existed 
even till within late years at Stockholm, amongst the 
lower classes ; and a wedded pair in that city, desiring 
to forego this exhibition, once got into a coach, with 
the intention of quitting the place, but they were 
stopped. The two doors of the coach were torn open 
on either side, and the whole assembly defiled through 
the vehicle, declaring that they would see the bride 
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and the bridegroom, for it was their right ! Here in 
Fahlun the sight was pleasant, the new-married 

E arsons smiled, so did the bridemaids, and the crowd 
ughed and cheered. In the other parts of the 
markets, and in the streets all about, there was a dead 
silence, and a loneliness. 

The evening red was still shining, but it melted into 
morning red, for it was about midsummer. 



xxni. 

WHAT THE GBA8S-STALKS SAID. 

Without there, upon the sea, there glided a boat, 
and the company within it sang Swedisn and Danish 
songs. On the shore, under the high, pendent birches, 
there were seated four young girls, beautiful and 
graceful. Each of them gathered four long grass* 
stalks, and tied them two and two together, above 
and below. "Now we will see whether they are 
bound in a square," said the maidens ; " if thej 
should be, that will .come to pass on which one is 
thinking!" And they tied and thought. No one 
heard what the secret thought was, the silent wish of 
the heart. !But a little bird sang about it. The 
thoughts of the one flew over oceans and countries, 
over the high mountains, to the land of the dark-eyed 
maiden, breathing Bellini's melodious strains, where 
the old gods live in marble and in colours. " Thither ! 
thither! Shall I ever go thither!" Such her wish, 
such her thought, and her hands opened, and she 
looked at the tied grass-stalks. They nung in pairs. 

And where were the thoughts of the other maiden ? 
Also in a foreign land. In the smoke of the powder, 
among the lightnings of the thunder-breathing can- 
nons and the glittering £a.lchions ; near him, the friend 
of her childhood, fighting for the emperor against the 
•Hungarian nation, yfm he come again to Sweden, 
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joyful and healtliy, to peaceful, well-bounded, happj 
Sweden ? The stalks showed no square, and a tear 
trembled in the maiden's eye. 

The third smiled ; there was irony in the smile. 
Will yon elderly bachelor and old maiden, so youth- 
fully sauiitering, so youthfully smiling, so youthfiiUy 
pouring out their young, fresh hearts to one another, 
not become a bridal pair, before the cuckoo cries next 
spring ? Ah ! I should like to know that ! And the 
thinker smiled, but she uttered not her thought ; the 
stalks remained as they were, and the bachelor and 
old maid too. "Oh, it cati still happen!" I'm 
sure she thought so to herself; it lay in the snule, and 
the manner in which she threw away the grass. 

"There is nothing, I would know — ^nothing about 
which I am curious !" said the fourth; but she tied 
the grass together notwithstanding ; here was also a 
wish, — but no bird sang about it ; no one thinks of it; 
cradle thee carelessly in the lotus-flower of the heart, 
thou glittering snakelet, thy name shall not be spoken ; 
^— «ia here the charm said again, " No hope !" 

" Now you ! now you ! " cried the young' girls to a 
stranger. He had come from the neighbour-land, 
from the island, that, once on a time, Gylfe ploughed 
«way from Sweden. " What do you wish to occur, or 
not to occur? Tell us your wish!" "K the omen 
be favourable," replied he, " I will tell you the quiet 
thought and the mward prayer with which I bind 
these stalks.; but if my luck be no better than yours, 
I shall be silent 1" And he tied stalk to stalk, muiy 
muring the while, with a smile on his hce : " It 
means nothitig !" And he opened his hand ; his ^es 
grew brighter, and his heart beat stronger! The 
jstalks formed a square ! " It shall be ! it shall be !'' 
cried the young girls. " What did you think about ?" 
"Whether my country should soon win an honourable 
peace!" 

"It dhall be! it shall be!" repeated the maidens. 
.*' And when it happens, we will not forgeft that the 
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stalks prophesied it!" "I will preserve tbese four 
stalks, that ore prophetically wound into a wreath of 
victory and peace !" said the stranger. "And if the 
oracle speak truly, I will paint the whole picture of 
our sitting here under the arching hirches by the lake 
looking toward the blue Zather mountains^ binding 
the green stalks." 



XXIV. 

THE POETS SHIELD. 

If the Poet should receive a shield from the herald, 
it would certainly be most appropriate to paint him 
Sheherasade telling stories to the Sultan, out of the 
*' Thousand and One Nights." Sheherasade is the 
Poet, and the Sultan is the Public that will be 
amused, or decapitate Sheherasade. 

Mighty Sultan ! — Poor Sheherasade ! 

In more than a thousand and one shapes, Sultan 
Public sits, and listens. Let us see a few of these 
shapes ! 

Yonder sits a paper-faced, growling Scholar; his 
tree of life carries commentary-covered leaves ; industry 
and perseverance creep about like snails on the swine*g- 
hide binding of his heart ; his stomach has the moth in 
it, and is in a bad way, — a very bad way. Forgive the 
rich fulness of song, the unconsidered enthusiasm, 
the fresh, young imagination ! Decapitate not Shehera- 
sade ! — But ho guillotined her. 

There sits a world-wise milliner. She has been in 
high families, but she has studied in a lonely cabinet, 
where she leamt to know man. She is acquainted with 
the Romantic. Forgive, oh maiden, sitter at a work- 
table, who sighest for the Romantic amidst the Prosaic, 
— forgive, if the tale should not be exciting enough ! 

She signs to the executioner. 

There sits a shape in a dressing-gown, Oriental 
costume of the North for the Count, the Serene High- 
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ness, the rich brewer's son, &c. &c. "With that dressing* 
gown, that foppish glance, and that delicate smile, one 
cannot tell on what stalk this plant grew up. His and 
the milliner's claims on Sheherasade are equal: ex- 
cited, horror-stricken, mystery-mad, as the departed 
Spiess was before him. 

Sheherasade' s head falls. 

Wise, much-understanding Sultan ! Hither comest 
in the form of a Schoolboy. Eomans and Greeks 
strapped in a leather strip upon thy back, thou comest 
like to Atlas. Do not overlook poor Sheherasade ; con- 
demn her not, until thou hast written thy exercise, and 
art again a child, — don't strike off Sheherasade's head ! 

Thou youthful, festally-clad Diplomatist, upon 
whose breast we read, in the number of crosses, the 
courts thou hast honoured with thy presence, mention 
Sheherasade's name with mildness! Speak French 
about her, so that she will be ennobled by being 
carried forth from her mother tongue ; translate but 
one stanza of her lays, as badly as may be, but carry 
it into the dazzling saloon, and her death-warrant is 
revoked by the sweet " charmcmt " of His Grace. 

Mighty Destroyer and Exalter ! Thou Zeus of the 
newspapers, Jupiter of the journals, magazines, and 
feuilletons, shake not in anger thy locks ! Hurl not 
thy lightning, when Sheherasade singeth other strains 
than thou art accustomed to hear in thy family, or if 
she depart from thee and thy compeers without fol- 
lowers. 

Destroy not ! 

Yet one shape will we behold, the most dangerous 
of all, He with the storm-sweeping Paean upon his 
lips, the blinded Enthusiast. The wash-water of She- 
herasade is to him a Castalian fountain ; the Throne, 
that he builds up for her Apotheosis, becomes her 
scaffold. 

Such is the Poet's Shield ; paint on it : — 

" THE SULTAjST and SHEHEEASADE." . 

T 
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But why come none of the noble shapes, the mild, 
the honest, and the beautiful P They come, too, and 
Sheherasade raises her eyes to them. In their pre- 
sence, she lifts up proudly her proud head, and sings 
of the harmony above, and below in the hearts of 
Humanity. 

That would work ill upon the legend : — ^* The 
SuLTAir AiTD Shiherasads." The sword of death 
hanes above her, while she sings, — and the manner 
of the Sultan leads us to expect that it will fall. — 
Sheherasade is the victor, and the Poet also ; victorioas 
and rich is he, even in his poor chamber ; in his lone- 
liest hour, then bloom roses and roses. Heaven gleams 
with falling stars, as if a new one was going to be 
established, and the old one was rolling away. The 
world never learns it, but it is the Poet's festival, 
more eorgeous than the costly fireworks of Kings. 
He is hapm^, like Sheherasade, he is victorious, he is 
mighty 1 Phantasy adorns his walls with tapestiy, as 
no monarch has it ! Peeling aids him to touch the 
Beauty-chords in the bosom of mankind; Mind 
elevates him through the glory of the Creation to 
God, without his forgetting to place his foot firmly oa 
the ground. He is mighty, ho is happy as few' are. 
We do not wish to see him on the bench of Misunder- 
standing, pitied and comforted. We only paint hiu 
shield, lip into the colours of the visible world, and 
explain the comprehensible part of 

" THE SULTAN AND SHEHERASADE." 
See, that is it ! — Spare Sheherasade ! 



XXV. 

THE RIVER DAL. 

Befoee Homer's time there were also heroes, but 
they were unknown, — no poet lent them fame by his 
song, — so it is with the beauties of nature ; they muat 
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be led into the world in tropes and figures, before the 
eyes of the great mass, and must receive a certain 
patent, ere they can be considered living and esta- 
blished. The rock-streams of the north df^h along for 
a thousand years in unrecognised beauty. The great 
highway of the world does not turn hither. No steam- 
boat carries the traveller comfortably along the Dal-Elf ; 
waterfall and waterfall would necessitate the presence 
of many and expensive lockworks. Schubert is pro- 
bably tne only fcreigner who has written of the wild 
magnificence and southemly beauty of Dalecarlia, has 
spoken of the extensiveness of the, Dal-Elf. 

Clear as the waves of an ocean, the mighty Dal-Elf 
speeds along in endless windings through forest wilds 
and changing plains, now extending its deep bed, now 
pinched up between high banks, now reflecting the 
bowing trees and the red-beamed houses, and now 
tumbling over mighty crag-blocks, in the shape of a 
waterfall. 

Mile-wide from each other, on the mountain chain 
between Sweden and Norway, the East and "West 
Dal-Elf spring from their source, the confluence of 
which takes place first near Balstad. Mountain tor- 
rents and lakes have thej taken up within their waters. 
Come up hither ! here is a kingdom of views for art- 
struck sketchers, giddily magnificent, smilingly idyllic. 
One feels inclined to trace every rivulet the stream 
swallows, up to its bubbling bourn above the huts of 
the Eins. 

On the Norwegian frontier, in the parish of Sema, 
one sees the first considerable cascaae, Njupeskar's 
Fall. The mountain torrent pours vertically down the 
rock a depth of seventy fathoms. 

We linger by the dark wood-wildemess, where the 
Elf seems to absorb into itself the whole deep earnest- 
ness of Nature. The flood tumbles its sparkling 
waters over the porphyry bottom, to where the mil^- 
wheel circles, and the giant vases of porphyry and 
sarcophagi are polished. 

T 2 
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We follow the stream throu^b Lake Siljan, where 
superstition sees the Nock swimming with its sea- 
green mane, and where Fata Morgana shows her 
magic on the genial summer days. 

We sail on the stream from Lake Siljan, under the 
pendent willows bj the parsonage, where the swans 
come together in flocks; we ghde slowly with the 
horses and darriages in the great ferry-boats over the 
deep, tearinc; river, by Balstad's picturesque shore. 
Here the Elf widens, and rolls its great waves majes- 
tically through a forest landscape, such as North 
America possesses. 
• We behold the swift flood by Avesta's lime-cliffs. 
Like flowing amber the yellow water tumbles pictu- 
resquely over several rocklets by the copper-works^ 
where rainbow-hued fire-tongues rise up, and the 
hammer-strokes upon the copper plates mingle with 
the monotonous rushing drone of tne Elf cataracts. 

And as the final scene of glory in the existence of 
the Dal-Elf, before it is lost in the waves of the 
Baltic, there occurs the Elfkarleby Fall. 
' Schubert compares it with the cascade of SchafT- 
hausen ; but it must not be forgotten that the Rhiiif 
possesses not the mass of waters there, that tumbles, 
oashes, gurgles, eddies, here at Elfkarleby. 

Three and a half Swedish miles from Gefle, where 
the high-road leads over the Dal-Elf to Upsala, the 
whole mighty waterfall is seen from the brick bridge, 
across which one is obliged to pa^s. Close by the 
bridge is a house, where the toll is taken ; here the 
stranger can remain for the night, and gaze from his 
little window at the falling waters ; see them in the 
clear moonshine, when darkness dwells among the 
pines and in the thickets beneath the gnarled oaks, 
and all the light is reflected in the foaming, flyinp; 
waters; behold then the morning sun spreads its 
rainbow — an airy-coloured bridge from the coast to 
the wood-crowned rocks in the middle of the falls — 
through the trembling water-dust. 
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We came hither from Gefle, and- saw the. blue 
clouds of the scattered, mounting water-dust rising 
above the dark-green tree-tops, as we drove along th^ 
road. The carriage stopped near the bridge, we 
alighted, and close before us danced the whole full 
flood. 

The painter cannot give to us on canvas a proper 
representation of a waterfall, because the motion is 
ever wanting ; how then to describe it in words, how to 
express its majesty, its many hues, its arrow-speeded 
course ? It cannot be, and yet it is attempted ; 
sketching in words an outline of the picture in our 
inward eye, which the most faithful memory can but 
preserve in imcertain strokes. 

• Above the fall the Elf divides itself into three 
arms ; two infold a wood-grown rock islet, and dash 
down by its smooth worn stone walls ; the right of. 
these two falls is the richest ; the third arm makes a 
circuit, and comes together with the chief stream, just 
below the united falls ; it hurries forward, as if to 
meet or stop them, and is then torn along by the 
arrow-swift flood, that rushes along, and bcfiets the 
brick piers of the bridge, as if to carry them away. 

The landscape was enlivened to the left by a num- 
ber of goats, ^that grazed between the nut-bushes ; 
they ventured quite to the brink of the precipice, accus- 
tomed to the heavy drone of the waters all their lives. 
At the right side a flight of screaming birds soared 
above the magnificent oaks. » Hay-carts, drawn by a 
single horse, jolted along the broad wood-path from 
the island, the drivers standing upright in them, with 
the reins in their hands. 

"We will across to the island to bid farewell to the 
Dal-Elf at one of its most beautiful and glorious 
points, which transports the stranger as it were into a 
mr more southern land, into the midst of a far richer 
qoimtry than he expects to find here. The road i^ 
fine, the oak flourishes here with rank luxuriance, and 
is sturdy in its mighty leaf-crown. 
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The smelting-huts and house are poetically beautiful. 

We went thither: there was indeed life and ac- 
tivitj. The mill-wheels turned them round and 
round, massive blocks were sawn through, iron was 
forged upon the anvil, and all by the power of the 
water. The houses of the workpeople formed quite 
a little town ; it was a long street, with red painted 
wooden cottages, under picturesque oaks and birches. 
The greensward was like yelvet to look upon, and 
above in the mansion, that rose before the garden like 
a little castle, there was in the rooms and halb, that 
which was required to constitute what an Englishman 
calls comfort. 

We did not find the owner at home ; but hospitality 
is ever the house-spirit here. Everything was done to 
make us feel at home and at ease. Fish and fowl, 
steaming and fragrant, were set before us, as if by 
enchantment. The garden, too, was under magical 
influence ; here were planted three beeches, and they 
flourished. The trees in the avenue of wild chestnuts, 
had their crowns rounded off by the north wind, in 
a manner marvellous to behold; they looked as if 
they had been under the shears of the gardener. 
G-olden oranges were hanging in the conservatory; 
the windows of the green-house were open to-day for 
the benefit of the magnificent tropical plants and 
fruits, so that the artificial heat and the iresh, warm 
sunny air of the northern summer met. That arm of 
the Dal-Elf which slings itself around the garden is 
bestrewn with little islets, on which gracefully-hanging 
birches grow in northern grandeur. There are islets 
with quiet green lawns, there are islets with rankly- 
growing grass, tall fern-plants, gay blue bells and 
marigolds, than which no Turkey carpet has fresher 
colours. The stream between these rocklets is now 
swift, deep, and lucid ; now like a wide meadow with 
green silk weeds, with water-lilies, and brown rushes ; 
now like a rivulet with a pebbly bottom, and anon 
it extends into a great still mill-pond. 
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The landscape here at midsummer seems solely 
intended for the Nock to sport in, and for the elves 
to dance. Here, in the sheen of the full moon, the 
Dryad should relate her legends, the Nock seize its 
golden harp, and believe it can be blessed, at least on 
such a night as this.* 

On the opposite side of the island roars the full Dal- 
Elf. Dost hear the one-toned drone ? This reaches the 
ear not from Elfkarleby, but from close beside thee ; 
it is the Laa Fall, in which Ask Island lies ; the Elf 
dashes and groans over the leaping salmon. 

Let us sit between the rocks on the shore in the 
red evening sun, that sprinkles the waters of the Dal- 
Elf with gold-dust. Glorious river ! A few seconds 
only dost thou work in yonder mills, and then 
dashest foaming over the rocks of Elfkarleby, into 
thy deep bed, that carries thee into the Baltic — thy 
Eternity ! 



XXVI. 

DANNEMORA. 

Do you know who Giddiness is ? Pray to Heaven 
that she seize you not, the mighty Loreley of the high 
places, the malicious witch from the land of the 
Sylphs ; she roars round her victim, and whirls him to 
the deep. She sits upon the narrow mountain-path, 
close to the precipice, where there is no tree, no bush, 
but where the tiveller must press him against the 
upright wall, and look fearlessly forward. She sits 
on the church tower, and uods to the workman be- 
striding his swinging stage. She glides into the 
bright saloon, to the nervous attendant sta^ding there 

* The Nock or Neck, in the Northern belief, being, in common 
with many other '^ spirits of field and flood/' shiit out from the 
promise of Divine Kedemption, for which it never ceases to wail. 
— K. R. H. M., 
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alone, in the middle of the polished floor, and it 
totters beneath his feet, and the walls recede. Her 
finger touches one of the hairs of our head, but a 
single one, and we feel as if we were in a vacuum. 

We met with her at Dannemora's monster chasm, 
whither we came by a broad, even, glorious road 
through the fresh greenwood. She was sitting upon the 
extreme point of the rock over it, and touched with 
her bod^m-pointed feet the tub which han|;8 in iron 
chains from the beams of the tower-like brieve. The 
traveller stretched out his foot over the deep, setting 
it on the ton, where a miner received and supported 
him ; and the chains clashed, the puUevs creaked, the 
ton sank slowly, swinging in the space; but he 
felt the journey, — ^he felt it through bone and marrow, 
through every nerve. In his neck, down his back, he 
perceived the icy breath of this witch, and the air grew 
ever colder, icier. It seemed to him as if the rock- 
wall grew over his head, ever higher, ever higher. 
The ton made a slight jolt, but he felt it, as if it had 
been a fall ; ds a fall in his sleep, he felt this insigni- 
ficant jerk within his blood-beanng veins ; whether he 
was descending quicker or going up, he could not feel 
any longer. The ton touched the earth, or rather the 
snow ; the dirty, grey, everlasting snow, o'er which 
no sunbeam ever plays, and which no sun-warmth 
from above could melt. A roar echoed from the 
yawning, murky caves, a thick smoke rolled lazily 
into the cold air. The stranger entered the black 
halls, which seemed to crack above his head. The 
fire flashed, thunderingly the mines burst staring 
cracks in the rocks, the hammer-strokes resounded, 
and the water dribbled down — and he got into the 
ton again, which swang upward ; with fast-closed eyes 
he sat within it, but Gidainess wafted round his head, 
and blew her breath over his breast; his inwardly- 
turned eye measured in imagination the swinging 
deep : — " Horrible !" said he. 

"Horrible!" said the portly stranger, whom we 
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met by the gaping chasm of Damiemora; it was a 
man from Schoonen, therefore out of the same street 
with the Zealanders, if the Sund be considered a 
roadway. " If I was only down there ! ** said he, point- 
ing down the gulf. " Eeally down there, and then up 
here again : it's certainly no great pleasure !" 

" Well, but then, don't go down, leave it alone ! " 
urged I. " Wherefore should you do it ?" 

" One must, as one is here !" answered he. /* That's 
just the bore of travelling, one must see everything ; 
one can't avoid it : for what would people say ? It's 
really a shame, when one gets home, and otners ask 
this and that, and one hasn't seen this and that, that 
they bother about !" 

" But, if you don't wish it, why not leave it 
alone ? Gto and see that which pleases you in your 
journey! Come two steps nearer to the edge, so 
that you feel really downright giddy, then you will 
know what the descent is like ; I will hold you, and I 
will tell you all the rest." And so I did, and the 
perspiration rolled from his forehead. 

" Yes, so it is ! '\ said he. " I feel it plainly." 

I described to him the dirty, grey snow, never to be 
thawed by the sun's heat, the cold down there, the 
cave, the fire, and workmen, and somewhat more. 

"Yes; so ought one to be able to tell about it !" 
said he. " And so you can, who have seen it all !" 

" "No more than yourself! " I replied. " I came to 
the brink, I saw the depth, the snow, and the smoke 
rolling out of the caves ; but when I should get into 
the tub — ^thank you ! Giddiness tickled me with her 
bodkin-toed foot, and so I — stayed up here. The 
descent I felt through my spine, and in the soles of 
my feet, as much as anybody ever did; the de- 
scent is the piquante part of it. I have been in the 
Harz mountams imder the Eammelsberg ; I have been 
to the salt-factory in the mountain near Hallein ; I 
have wandered through the catacombs of Eome and 
Malta — ^what does one see in the deep shafts and 
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passages ? Darkness ! What does one feel ? Cold- 
ness and pressure, longing for light and air ! That 
is man's most precious property, and we have it 
here!" 

"But it is so curious!" said the man, and pulled 
out his " Guide for Travellers in Sweden," from which 
,he read : — " The iron-pits of Dannemora are the oldest, 
largest, and richest in Sweden, the best in Europe; 
they hav^ seventy-nine shafts, but only seventeen are 
worked ; one of them has the depth of ninety-three 
fathoms." 

At the same moment the bells clanged in the 
depths below. It was the signal that work was over 
for to-day. The evening red was still tipping the 
tree-crowns with gold, but below in the deep, far- 
stretching chasm it was twilight. .From there, and 
from the black caves, the workmen poured forth. 
They looked like flies, so small, clambering up the 
long ladders that led in stages up the steep preci- 
pices. Ever higher came they, and ever larger did 
they seem. The iron chains creaked and screamed at 
the beams, and three or four lads, in wooden shoes, 
stood on the edge of the ton, laughing and talking ; 
they made it swing backward and forward over the 
gulf by kicking the wall. And below it was evor 
darker and darker, it seemed as if the bounds of the 
abyss were continually extending. 

" Horrible!" said the man from Schoonen. " But 
I ought to have been down. If it were only to swear 
I had been there. You must have been down!" ho 
said again to me. 

" Believe what you please !" answered T ; and so I 
say to the reader. 
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xxvn. 

THE SWINE. 

1)£AB Charles Dickens has told us of pigs, and 
since then we are always good-humoured when we 
hear them grunt. St. Anthony took the pig under his 
protection, and if one think of the Prodigal Sofi, one js 
directly by the pigstye, and before one of them our 
cjarriage stopped over there in Sweden. Toward the 
road, close by his house, the farmer had his stye, and 
it was a stye, too — without an equal in the world. It 
was an old state-carriage, the seats were taken out, 
the wheels taken off, and it had taken up its position 
boldly there, with four pigs shut inside. I wonder 
whether they were the first that had been there. Of 
course, that could not be decided ; but that it was 
a bom state-carriage, everything bore witness, even 
the morocco-leather rags that dangled down bore 
witness of its having seen better days. 

"Uff! TJff!" it sounded within, and the coach 
creaked and lamented ; it was indeed a sorrowful end 
for it to come to. " The beautiful is past !" it sighed, 
or rather might have sighed. 

We came again in the autumn, the coach was still 
there, but the pigs were gone ; they were the lords of 
the woods; the blossoms and leaves were all down 
from the trees. Storms and rain ruled, and gave 
them nor peace nor rest. The birds of passage had 
migrated. " The beautiful is past !" sighed the coach ; 
and the sigh sounded throughout nature, and from 
the heart of man it sounded : " The beautiful is past I 
Otone is the glorious greenwood, the warm sunshine^ 
and the song of the birds! G-one! Gone!" So 
sounded it, thus creaked it in the branches of the 
tall trees, and a sigh escaped, such a heartrending sigh, 
from the bosom of the wild-rose bush, and from his 
who sat within — the Eose-king. Do you know him ? 
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He is all beard, all reddish-green beard, and easy to 
recognise. Go close by the wild-rose hedges, and 
when in autumn all the flowers fall away from them, and 
the ruby hips alone remain, you "will see under them 
a great reddish-green moss-flower ; that is the Eose- 
king : a little green leaf grows from it, that is his 
feather. He is the only man of his kind on the rose- 
bush, and he it was that sighed. 

" Gone ! Gone ! The beautiful is past ! The roses 
are gone, the leaves fall down ! It is wet, it is cold ! 
The birds that sang are dumb; now the swine are 
fattening on the acorns ; the swine are lords of the 
forest ! " 

There were cold nights and rough days, but not- 
withstanding this, the raven sat upon the bough, and 
Bang: "Brave! brave!" Eaven and crow sat upon 
the dancing bough ; they have a large family, who all 
Bay: "Brave! brave!" And the many are always 
right. 

Under the high trees in the hollow way, there was 
a marsh, and hero lay the herd of swine, great and 
Braall ; they found the place so exceeding charming ; 
" Ouil oui!^\ said they; they knew no more French 
than this, but still this was something. They were fat 
and wise. 

The old ones lay very quietly, for they were buried 
in their own reflections ; but the young, on the con- 
trary, were very active, they had no rest whatever. 
One little pig had a curl in its tail, this curl was the 
pride of its mother. She thought that every one 
looked at that curl, and only thought of that curl ; but 
they didn't. Thev thought of themselves, and of what 
was useful, and then wondered why the forest existed. 
They had always heard that the acorns grew at the roots 
of the oaks, and therefore they had always grubbed 
there. But now a little pig came and declared that 
they fell from the boughs, and that one had hit him 
on the head, which gave him the idea. Then he made 
observations, and these confirmed his hypothesis. The 
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old ones poked their heads together: "Uff!'* said 
thev; "Uff! The good old times are gone! The 
biri-chattering is over ! Give us fruits ! What can 
be munched is good, and we munch everything!'* 

"Om/ Ouir' they all cried. 

But the old sow looked tenderly at her piglet with 
its curl. "The beautiful must not be overlooked!'* 
said she. 

"Brave! brave!" screamed the crow, and flew 
down from the tree, to get the nightingale's post; 
the post must be filled up, and the crow was imme- 
diately appointed ! 

"Gone! gone!" sighed the Eose-king. "The 
beautifril is past !'* 

It was rough and grey, cold and windy, and the 
rain lashed through the forest and over the field in 
long mist clouds. 

Where is the bird which sang on the spray, where 
are the flowers of the field, and the sweet strawberries 
of the wood ? Gone ! Gone ! 

Then glimmered there a light from the game- 
keeper's house ; it twinkled like a star, and threw its 
long ray through the trees. A holy song sounded 
forth from the cottage. Sweet children played around 
the great chair with the old grandfather. He sat 
with the Bible on his knees, and read of God and 
eternal life, and spoke of the spring which would 
return, of the wood which would dress itself anew in 
green, of the roses that would bloom, of the night- 
ingales that would sing, and of the beautiful that 
would again rule in the world ! 

But the Bose-king heard it not. He sat in the 
wet, cold weather, and sighed : " G^ne ! gone !" 

And the swine were lords in the woods, and the old 
sow looked at her little pig and its curl. " There is 
still somebody that has a sense of the beautiful !" she 
remarked. 
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XXYIII. 

THE CALIFORNIA OF POETRY. 

The treasures of Nature are generally unveiled hj 
chance. A dog coloured his muzzle with a smashed 
purple snail, and the true purple was discovered. A 
couple of wild buffaloes fought upon America's auri- 
ferous ground, and their horns tore up the turf which 
concealed the rich golden vein. 

" Yes, in the good old times," say the many, " every- 
thing did come of itself, quite differently to our days. 
Now there are no such revelations ; now one must 
toil and trouble oneself, if one will get anything ; one 
must go down with difficulty into the deep shafts for 
the deep metals, which decrease and decrease every 
day." Then suddenly the earth stretches forth her gold 
finger in the Californian peninsula, and we perceive 
there the childishly-invented treasures of Monte 
Christo ; we see there the cave of Aladdin, with its 
mighty wealth. The treasury of the world is so in- 
finitely full, that in order to live simply and honestly, 
we have stroked down somewhat from the heap, but 
the measure is yet full, the actual measure is still fuU. 
In Science, too, lies such a world for the discovery of 
the Human Mind ! 

" But in Poetry, the Best and most GHorious is 
already won and found," says the sickly poet,— ^ 
" happy he that was bom in former times ; then was 
there still a country left to find ; the rich gold of 
Poetry lay like the ore that shines forth from the 
earth's surface!" 

Speak not so ! Happy art thou, O Poet, that art 
bom in our days ! thou dost inherit aU the glorious 
treasures that thy predecessors gave unto the world ; 
thou dost learn from them that Truth, Truth in Man 
and ISTature, is alone Eternal. 
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Our time is the time of discovery — Poetrj, too, 
hath its California. 

" Where does it lie ?*' askest thou. 

The coast is nearer than thou deemest; close by 
lieth the New "World. Swim with me across the flood, 
like a courageous Leander. The black words upon 
the white paper will carry thee. Every full stop is a 
wave. 

It was in tlie library reading-room. Presses of 
books for public use stood all around, with old volumes 
and new ; manuscripts were warehoused there, and 
maps and globes. Busy people sat at little tables, 
writing on and on, — and it seemed no easy labour. 
Suddenly, there was a great metamorphose ; the book- 
shelves became terraces, where the most glorious 
trees flourished with blossoms and fruits, — heavy 
bunches depended from the shading vines, and life and 
activity was all around. The old, old folios and dusty 
manuscripts changed into flower-decked cairns, and 
forth from them sprang steel-clad knights, and kings 
with golden cro'WTiis, and the harps sounded, and the 
shields clashed. History obtained the animation and 
fulness of Poetry, for a Poet had entered there. He 
saw their radiant countenances, breathed the odour of 
the flowers, pressed the grapes, and quaffed the holy 
juice ; but he knew not himself that he was a Poet, 
torch-bearer of Ages and Eaces. • 

It was in the fresh and fragrant forest, at the last 
hour of Parewell. The partmg kiss of love became 
the sanctification of the rest of his life to Poetry. The 
delicate scenes of the woods grew richer, the twittering 
of the birds became the soul of harmony; sunlight 
and sweet breezes came up. Nature is doubly beau- 
tiful where a poet walks. 

And as beiore Hercules at the cross-road, stood 
two shapes close by, to serve him. One was an old 
dame, the other a youth, handsome as the angel that 
led young Tobias, in the Bible. In the garment of 
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the old woman there were flowers, ftnimalB, and men, 
interwoven with each other in arabesques ; she wore 
great spectacles, and beside her lantern she held in her 
hand a parse of old gilt cards, necromantic appanfeos, 
and all the amulets of Credulity ; wrinkled and trem- 
blinc: she was leaning on her crutch, and still floatmg 
as the mist of the meadow. " Come with me, and 
thou Bhalt lind a world after a poet's heart ! " said^ 
^ I will light mv lantern, it is oetter than that which 
Diogenes carried. I wiU light thee!" And the 
light shone; the old dame held up her head, and 
stood there powerful and tall, a mighty female form. 
She was Superstition. " I am the strongest in the 
realm of Eomanee!" said she, and she beUeved it of 
herself. And the sheen of the lantern threw the 
gleam of the full-orbed moon over all the earth ; yes, 
the earth, too, became transparent as the calm waters 
of the ocean-deep, or the glass mountain of the fSuiy 
story. "My kingdom shall be thine! Sing there 
what thou canst see, sing as if no scald had hymned 
it before!" 

And the scene seemed ever to change. Magnifi- 
cent Grothic cathedrals, with stained-glass window- 
panes, glided bv, and midnight sounded from the 
tower, and the dead arose from their graves. There, 
under the hanging willow, sat the dead mother nursing 
her unborn child. Old, deserted knightly keeps raised 
theniselves upon the desolate moors, tte drawbridge 
fell, and they looked into the empty picture-hung 
halls, whither the death-telling White Lady came with 
her clinking bunch of keys up the dusty stairway 
under the gallery. In the deepest cellar the basilisk 
brooded ; the monster, which bom of the cock's egg, 
is unconquerable, save by its own fearful form — and 
before the reflection of himself he died in con\"ulsions. 

And while everything passes by, from the golden 
goblet of the altar, once the drinking-beaker of the 
earth-spirits, to the nodding head on the gallows, 
the old witch muttered her songs, and the crickets 
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chirped, the crows wail fix)m the neighhourmg roof, 
and the winding-sheet curled round the candle: 
^ Death I Death!" it echoed throughout the Spirit 
"World. 

" Follow me to life and to truth 1" cried the 

jounger shape, beautiful- as a cherub ; a flame §hone 

j&om his forehead, the sword of the angel was in his 

^hand. "I am Science!" said he; "my world is 

greater, for it striTes after truth !" 

And it grew bright around ; the ghosts paled ; their 
▼lew had not gone over the world, the lantern of 
Superstition had shown only phantasmagoria upon 
the ruined walls, and the wind had driven moist mist- 
flhapes by them. 

"I give a rich reward ! Truth in Creation, Truth 
inGk)d!". 

And the light fell through the stilly ocean, whence 
the cloud-shapes had risen, and fell upon a plant- 
world cradled there, while the bells rang out from the 
sunken castle. A drop of the water ^ of the marsh, 

• held up to the rays of the light, became an active 
world with strangely-formed animals, fighting and 
enjoying ; a world in a water-drop ! And the sharp 
sword of Science cuts through the deep dungeon, and 
lights thither, where the basilisk is killed by a stroke, 
and the body of the animal melts into a death-bringing 
gas, his claws stretch forth from the fermenting wine- 
tub, his eyes became an air, that flamed when the fresh 
breeze touched it. There was power in the sword, 

: and it beat the gold grain into a surface, thin as the 
mist made by our breath upon the window-pane. 

V There was light in the sword that caused the thin 
threads of the spider's web to swell into the cable of 
an anchor, for the strong working of countless finer 
threads was shown by its beam. Even over the earth 
sounded the voice of Science, that it seemed as if the 

• age of wonders had made the circle of the Great 
Year, and returned. Thin iron bands were drawn 
over the earth, and along these, on the pinions of 

V 
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steam, flew, with the flight of the swallow, the heavilj 
laden carriages; the mountains opened before the 
Spirit of the Period, the plains rose higher. And 
through slight wires of metal, passed Thought with 
the speed of the lightning, to mr-off cities, expressed 
in the simplest words! ''Life! Life!" it echoed 
through Nature's abode. 

''This is our time, Poet; thou hast it! Sing it 
with spirit and truth I" 

And the genius of Science raised his sword, the 
far-lighting sword, stretching it high, and away to the 
regions of space, and then — what a prospect ! It was 
as when a sun-ray streams through a cleft in the wall 
into a darkened chamber, and shows itself to us as a 
ceaselessly circling column of m3rriads of atoms ; but a 
universe was each atom here ! It was the heaven of 
stars that is o'er us ! 

A point only, an atom, is thy world, which excited 
thy wond'ring amaze. An atom, and yet a star 
among stars. Like the myriads of dustlets, visibly 
floating within the whirling column, from the wfdl- 
crevice in the dark space revolves the &r-stretching 
pillar of worlds ; thou namest thy Heaven ; but stiU 
farther lieth the white mist of the Way of Milk, a 
new star-heaven, — each but a spoke in the wheel of 
Infinity! But how great is this wheel, how many 
spokes radiate thus from the Great Centre — ^from Goa 
himself. 

As far as thine eye reaches, so clear is the horizon 
of thine age ! Son of Time, choose here thy guide ! 
Here is the new path ! With the greatest of thy 
time flit thou first! Like to ray-sending Lucifer, 
light thou forward in the morning grey of time ! 

Yes ! In Science lies the California of Poetry ! 

Every one, who looks only back, and not brightly 
forward, wiU say, — and no matter how high or honour- 
able his position, — that if such a mine of wealth be 
ixidden in Science, it would have been used long ago 
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by great and immortal poets, that stood before Science,, 
with their eves clearly open. But let us not forget 
that when Thespis spoke from his waggon, the world 
had also its wise men ; Homer had simg his undying 
strains, and still were found new arts, drawn forth to 
light bj a Sophocles and an Aristophanes ; the legends 
and mythology of the north were a treasure hidden 
from the existing stage, till Oehlenschlager made 
manifest what mighty forms could glide by us from 
thence. 

We think not that the poet should versify the 
discoveries [of science ; for the instructive poem is, 
and remains, ever a mechanical doll, in which there is 
no fresh life. The sunlight of science should pene- 
trate the poet, and he should perceive that the truth 
and harmony existing in greatest things co-exist 
equally in the smallest ; this will refine and enrich his 
mderstanding and Lis phantasy giving him new 
form, which makes the world still more animajted. 
Even the single discoveries will lend us a new flight. 
What fairy stories does not the microscope give to us, 
if we look at man in the same way. Electro-mag- 
netism can bring a new chord into use in plays and 
novels, and how many humorous ideas will spring 
forth in looking from our dusty little earth into the 
universe, from nebular cloud to nebular cloud. In- 
deed, we have an example of what we are considering 
in the words of that old court lady : " What ! is every 
star a world like our earth, with kingdoms and courts ? 
How infinite are they in number! It makes me 
quite giddy!" 

We do not say with that Erench authoress : " Now 
let me die, for the world has no further discoveries !" 
O ! there is so much hidden in the ocean, in the air, 
and in the earth ; wonder-works, which Science has 
to raise ; wonder-works, greater than those which the 
poet's imagination can create. There will come a 
poet, who, with a child's mind, will enter the cave of 
Science, a second Aladdin. We say, with a child's 
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mind, jot else the strong guardians of the powers of 
nature wiU seize him, and make him their servants, 
while through the lamp of Poesy, which is, and ever 
will remain, the human heart, he stands there as a 
ruler, and brings wonderful fruits from the dark 
passages, and has the might bestowed on him, to 
build the new palace of Poetry in one night by the 
aid of these serving spirits. 

In the world events recur, the characters of history 
were and are the same, through thousands of years 
they have ever been similar, and as they are chronicled 
in the writings of old, so must they l>e chronicled in 
those of now ; *but in Science something new is ever 
to be found, and light and truth is in all creation ever 
streaming forth in G-odlike radiance from it. Mighty 
type of the Omnipotent, shine upon Man, and when 
His inward eye is accustomed to the glory, then will 
the n6w Aladdin come, and with him, who will sing, 
in dear tones and rich, the Beautiful in the True, wUt 
thou journey through the California of Poesy. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



AsD now what have I to say ? 

Here we sit again by our own firesides, and <cau 
peacefully muse over the bright scenes through which 
we have followed the kindly poet. Bright ! "What is 
brighter than a look into that neighbourland of eu- 
cliantment, which our leader tells ns is ever at hand I 
Better feel we, and meeker, after such a voyage, with 
such a cheerily burning lamp as this book in our 
hands! Andersen hath struck the wildest and the 
tenderest chords of his Ijrre, and flung impetuously 
out the full and rolling ideas that fiUed his mind. 
Has he no ^further meaning, no deeper intent in this 
work ? Yes ! surely. 

He would make, and perhaps he may, poets of his 
hearers. He would cause them to thirds. He would 
remind them of that touch of JS'ature, which a mightier 
bard hath told us makes the whole world kin. Poetry, 
— and people begin to see, to feel it now,— ris not so 
mightily discordant with social life, and Andersen hath 
shown this, or striven to show it, throughout the 
whole of his literary career. He has discovered Poetry 
amidst the most common-place of all things. And 
bow ? By seeking it I But he hath endeavoured, too, 
and with goodly success, to show the near connection 
there exists between the highest ^lU'suits, the holiedt, 
and the lowliest* His works contam a theory, a theory 
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it were well that all mankind dbould study ; and they 
gd still farther than mere theory, by proving that 
hypothesis with triumphant success. His last chapter 
contains the most decisive expression of it. Is not 
Poetry in all things, but most in that which renders 
greater the Being whom God created in his own like- 
ness ? .There have been men, and are still such, who 
press humanity down to the level of the brute. Such 
men ever look upon Intellect as a thing of naught, 
and such men are the enemies of Andersen. 

When old JEsop, or he that wrote his fables, gave 
speech to animals, and raised them, did he not do 
so to raise mankind still more? Think, then, that 
Andersen doth likewise. When he makes the flowers 
tell their sorrows to the moon, he follows only in 
the track of ^sop, and with the same object, and 
with the same success. This is the inward meaning 
of his seemingly childish works. But childish works 
make the most, because the earliest, impression, and 
we look back with pleasure upon the fairy stories, 
which conveyed a moral fact and pleasing fancy to 
our youthful minds. As the twig is bent, the tree 
will grow. No chUd, it was long ago remarked, be- 
lieves literally what it hears, but is — God save the 
mark ! — metaphysical enough to perceive the veiled 
meaning of the apologue. Herein lies the strength 
and everlasting support of writers like Andersen. 

But still, this IS not all his mission. To sing 
Science, the California of Poetry, is a part of it. 
No poet save himself can do it. Let us hope that 
he will see this fact himself. How fully he could 
do so, is proved by the Hymn to Steam Power in 
the chapter called Trollhatta, to take but a single 
instance. 

Throw not aside thy mighty harp, but, gently using 
it, give forth quickly to the world the Poem of Science. 
Already do I think that thou dost meditate it ; then 
give thy passion-filled feelings vent, and sweep thy 
master-hand once more across the willing chords of 
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thy lyre ! Think, Man, of thy fellow-men, that thou 
wouldst raise ; think, Poet, oi the cause of Poetry ! 

Oh ! Poet, bear in mind the words of our own roet, 
the Poet of Poets : — 



t( 



Own'st tbou the heavenly influence of the muse. 
Spend not thy fiiry on some worthless song ; 
Dark'ning thy power to lend base subjects light ; 



If 



but turn thy thoughts intently to the new Aladdin. 
Thou hast nobly striven, strive again, and produce 
more from the treasure of Poetry within thee ! Thus 
do I cheer thee on to this noble task, bidding thee, 
Farewell ! 

K. E. H. M. 

March, 1852. 
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